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ON’T paddle any more, David,” 

said Kitty dreamily. “Let the 

canoe drift. The water’s so still it 
can float like a lily pad. Let’s pretend 
we’re—” 

“ Water lilies?” David laughed. ‘“ The 
lake’s fathoms deep here, Kitty. Suppose 
I let the canoe drift and it upsets?” 

She looked over the side into the clear 
water, still and placid now, with no sug- 
gestion of its cruelty. Their boat was in 
the shadows at the edge, but a shaft of 
sunlight, striking the surface just beyond 
it, sparkled like a jewel. 

“Do you suppose drowning is easy, 
David?” 

“Rather choky and spluttering, I im- 
agine,” David replied dryly. ‘‘ You’ll have 
a chance to try it, Kitty, if you tip a canoe 
like that!” 


She laughed, looking up at him, her blue 
eyes dark under their thick lashes. 

“You love a boat, don’t you?” 

“Tf you look at me like that, I may tell 
you what I love more—and upset the 
boat!” David retorted. 

He was standing up, using his paddle 
with long, easy strokes. Kitty laughed 
softly. 

““T love the lake. 
forever!” she said. 

David looked down at her thoughtfully. 

“That reminds me, we can’t stay much 
longer, Kitty. I’ve got to go back to 
work.” 

She sighed. 

“ Must you?” 

“T’ve married a wife, and we’ve got to 
eat,” he laughed; “and I’ve got to make 
the bread and butter. We’ve been here ever 
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since we were married—five weeks now, 
Kitty.” 

“T don’t want to go!” she said, sudden- 
ly serious, her face flushed. ‘ David, do 
we have to go—back there?” 

“Home?” He looked surprised. “ Why, 
I told you so, dear. We McCues run 
things in our town, in a way. You see, 
we’ve lived there always. I have to go 
back there. I believe our great-grand- 
father, or our great-great, came along be- 
fore the first settlers—with a hatchet, I 
suppose, and a gun.” He was laughing at 
her long face. ‘“ Are you afraid of the Mc- 
Cues, Kitty?” 

She drew a quick breath. 

“T think I am.” 

“ Kitty!” he laughed, paddling slowly 
and looking down at her. 

She did not answer. Her head was bent, 
and he saw only her thick lashes and the 
arch of her white forehead. He sent the 
boat into a little cove under the willows, 
and moored it there. Then he sat down 
opposite and pulled a letter out of his 
pocket. 

“‘ Now, Kitty, listen. I have a letter—” 

“ Wait!” She held up her hand, her 
face small and pale in the willow shadows. 
“ First tell me about them all—these Mc- 
Cues.” 

David smiled at her. 

“ Well, I’m one of them, Kitty, and 
you’ve seen Tom—” 

‘“‘ He’s nice,” she interrupted. “I liked 
him, but he didn’t like me.” 

‘* Nonsense!” 

“ He didn’t,” she insisted: 

“ Oh, you child!” David said. “ Tom’s 
an old sobersides—that’s all. As for the 
rest, mother’s the salt of the earth. 
Father’s a bit hot-tempered and prejudiced. 
He’s rather stout, he gets red when he’s 
angry, and his gray hair stands up like a 
brush; but he’s all right. He’s sure to like 
you. Then there’s only grandfather left.” 
David’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ He’s a regular 
case, Kitty!” 

She had broken off a bit of willow and 
was tearing it slowly to pieces. 

“Do you mean he’s—senile, David?” 
she asked, after a moment, busy with her 
willow. 

“ Senile?” David threw back his head 
and Jaughed. ‘ Grandfather’s seventy-nine 
years old, but he’s just as sharp as a steel 
trap!” 

Kitty sighed. 
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“ Well, I can’t help it. It will be five to 
one; but old men usually like me, David.” 

“How about young ones?” 

She laughed. Suddenly she added an- 
other question: 

“‘ Do they all live together?” 

David gave her a startled look, and then 
he grinned. 

“That brings me to the letter. Father 
and mother have a house on Maple Ave- 
nue. It’s rather new. They used to live 
in the cottage. Tom and I, of course, have 
always lived with them, and Tom does 
now. Grandfather lives alone in the old 
McCue house on the hill, and he’s written 
me, Kitty, that he wants us to come there 
—to make it our home.” 

She had been leaning back against the 
cushions that David had arranged for her, 
but at this she sat up, her eyes wide. 

“Oh, David! Can’t we begin by our- 
selves? I thought we’d have a little house, 
perhaps, or—” 

He leaned over, took her hands, and held 
them tenderly. 

“Dear Kitty, that’s what I’d_ like; 
but—” He hesitated. “Listen! You see, 
grandfather is old, nearly eighty, and he’s 
fond of me. The house is enormous—a 
great foursquare of brick and granite—and 
he says you can do anything you like. 
He’ll keep two rooms and Peter—that’s: 
all.” 

“ Peter?” she repeated vaguely, and then 
she brightened. “Is it a dog or a cat, 
David?” . 

He shouted. 

“Oh, Kitty, when you see old Peter! 
He’s grandfather’s factotum. He cooks 
and grooms the horse and waits on grand- 
father. He’s been there ages and ages. He 
knew father as a boy, and he spanked Tom 
and me when we stole the half ripe 
peaches.” 

“ Horrid old thing!” said Kitty. 
got to have him?” 

“He'll adore you. There’s only the 
matter of getting him ‘dressed,’ David 
laughed. ‘“ Mother says he’s shocking. He 
goes about in his shirt sleeves with his sus- 
penders flapping.” 

Kitty gently drew her hands away. 

“T’ll try to do what you wish, David,” 
she said plaintively; “ but really, really, 
I haven’t married Peter!” 

He continued to laugh. 

“You darling, I know you can do any- 
thing with Peter. Just try it! Say, Kitty, 
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we—we’d better decide to go to grand- 
father, hadn’t we?” 

She did not answer for a moment. She 
looked down at her wedding ring, turning 
it around and around on her slender finger. 
David waited. She had moods, but she 
was lovely in all of them, he thought. 

It was very still. They could hear the 
soft lapping of the water against the sides 
of the canoe. The sky showed through lit- 
tle rifts in the green roof over their head. 
An inquisitive little vireo was flitting closer 
and closer in the willows, his bright eyes 
watching them. 

“Isn’t there a little cottage, David?” 
she asked at last. “I thought you said—” 

He nodded. 

“Your sister’s got that already, grand- 
father says.” 

‘“‘ Margaret?” 
Then her face changed. “ Oh, I see! 


She looked up, startled. 
Yes, 


she wanted a house for—for the child and 
herself.” 

“ Dicky?” 

David had taken his pipe out of his 
pocket and he began to clean it slowly. 
Kitty, watching him from under her lashes, 


saw that he was thinking. It troubled her. 
She tossed away her bit of willow. 

“ Let’s go back, David, and—” 

“ Kitty, what on earth made your sister 
adopt that kid?” he broke in absently. 

Kitty suddenly sat quite still, her eyes 
fixed on the water, which was lapping at 
the willow roots. 

“ Because she’s so good,” she said at last, 
slowly. ‘ Meg’s really an angel!” 

David laughed. 

“That’s what you always say! Of 
course she’s good—I admit it—and he’s a 
nice little chap; but it’s a queer thing for 
a young girl to do. It ‘ll be rather awk- 
ward when the right man comes along, 
Kitty.” 

<3 Why?” 

Kitty’s eyes widened, her look was star- 
tled. David finished scraping out the bowl 
of his pipe and began to fill it, tamping 
down the tobacco with his thumb. 

“ A man doesn’t always want to marry a 
ready-made family, Kit—especially a kid 
with doubtful antecedents. Do you know 
anything about his parents?” 

Kitty flushed hotly. 

“ Margaret does.” 

David lit his pipe thoughtfully and 
tossed the match into the water. 

‘* She’s foolish,” he said at last. 


Kitty resented it. 

“She’s good!” she retorted hotly. “TI 
didn’t want her to do it, but she’s good. 
There’s no one as good as she is!”’ 

“ Except you,” corrected David, smiling. 

She was suddenly grave. 

“I’m not good, David—I’ve told you 
that.” 

“Yes, I remember—you tried to make 
me think you were wicked, but you haven’t 
quite succeeded, Mrs. McCue,” he teased. 

He was leaning forward, his elbows on 
his knees, his old pipe in his hand again, 
and a pleasant flush on his handsome face. 

“You shouldn’t have married me,” 
Kitty said in a choked voice. “I told you 
so. You should have married Margaret.” 

David laughed joyously. 

“Should I? Poor Meg! You're already 
sick of your bargain, then, madam?” 

She looked around at him, her eyes dark. 

“T’ll make you wretched,” she warned 
him. “TI know it!” 

He had seen these moods before, but 
they were no more than a child’s moods to 
him, she was so young! 

“T risked it, Kitty, and I’m alive yet!” 
he told her, still smiling broadly. 

His tone roused her. She tried not to 
smile. Cupping her chin in her hands, she 
watched him with a cryptic look. 

He laughed, leaning toward her. 

“ Kitty—” 

“ David! Please don’t rock the boat!” 
she exclaimed. 

“7 rock it?” He shook his head at her. 
“You're the one—you’re trying to rock 
me out of it!” 

She gave him a startled look. 

(74 Am I?” 

Then, suddenly, she laughed hysterical- 
ly, snatching at a paddle, but he caught her 
hand and kissed the pink finger tips. 

“We'll get along, Kitty,” he assured her, 
and then: ‘“‘ How about it? Shall we go 
to grandfather?” 

She nodded. She was flushed, and her 
eyes were bright, but there was no joy in 
her face. Something in her look made him 
uneasy. 

“Tf you’d really rather not go, Kitty—” 
he began. 

“Oh, I want to go, David!” she inter- 
rupted. “TI do really,” she added, when he 
looked doubtful. “I want to get Peter 
dressed.” 

David laughed with keen relief, and un- 
fastened the canoe. 
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_ “We'll go back to the hotel and wire to 
the old gentleman, Kitty,” he said gayly. 
“Tt ‘ll please him.” 


II 


HE was still sure that it would please his 
grandfather when—one stormy night, a 
week later—they drove up McCue Hill to 
the old brick house where the wistaria vine 
on the piazza hung dank with water. The 
tall trees about the house swayed in the 
wind like black shadows reeling drunkenly 
in the darkness, and, as the taxi stopped at 
the old gate, a vivid flasa of lightning 
seemed to tear the black sky asunder. 

David was already on the curb, his hand 
held out to help Kitty. She clung to it 
with a little cry of terror. 

“How awful!” she exclaimed. 
blinded me, David!” 

“ There comes the thunder—it’s quite a 
way off, Kitty,” he comforted her, opening 
his umbrella. ‘ There they all are at the 
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door!” he added cheerfully. 

She did not speak. She still clung to his 
hand, and he felt a tremor run through her 
as they started up the old flagstone walk. 


“Why, Kitty, you’re not afraid of the 
lightning?” he laughed. 

“ Tt’s—it’s so unlucky,” she breathed. 
“ David, it’s like an omen!” 

“Nonsense! There’s grandfather,” he 
told her, “ and Peter—by George, mother’s 
got a coat on him, and a collar and a white 
tie! Cheer up, Kit!” he whispered, and 
then aloud, proudly: ‘“ Grandfather, here 
she is!” 

Kitty had dreaded it all secretly—dread- 
ed the old house with its old memories. 

“Sickness and death and all sorts of 
things!”’ she had told Margaret, shudder- 
ing. “I’m sure it’s full of ghosts!” 

But it was not ghosts that she dreaded 
most, if the truth be told—it was the old 
man who was “as sharp as a steel trap,” 
and the old servant—“ spying about, 
Meg!” 

She looked up now through the rain at 
the bright rectangle of the open door, and 
saw Peter’s inquisitive old face peering at 
her from behind it. Beyond was the thin, 
black-clad figure of old Thomas, a lock of 
white hair standing up aggressively, his 
sharp eyes peering, too. Next she saw 
David’s father, florid, his gray hair aggres- 
sive, his under lip thrust out. 

“Not like David!” she thought in a 
flash, and saw Mrs. McCue’s kind, placid 
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face and Tom smiling at her. Her heart 
leaped to these two. 

David lowered his umbrella and almost 
thrust her into the center of the group. 

“Here she is!” he cried again joyfully. 
“ Here’s Mrs. David McCue!” 

They came forward, and it seemed to 
Kitty that they enveloped her. She caught 
her breath, her large eyes grew dark, and 
her cheeks flamed. She looked astonishing- 
ly pretty, but she felt almost hysterical. 

“ They’re all good, every one of them— 
how—-how terrible!” she thought. 

Then she took a step forward and spoke 
prettily, with the softest voice in the worid. 

“ Please like me for David’s sake!” she 
pleaded, looking from one to the other, her 
lip quivering between tears and laughter. 

Old Thomas laughed his dry cackle, and 
caught her hands, drawing her under the 
hall lamp. 

“T like pretty girls for their own sakes,” 
he said in his thin old voice, and then he 
added: “‘ She’s darned pretty, David!” 

David laughed joyously. 

“ Hear that, Kitty? Hello, father!” 

He wrung his father’s hand, for he saw 
a relenting look in William McCue’s eyes. 

“ Kitty ‘ll win them all!” he thought, 
and kissed his mother. 

She was sweet to his young wife. 
took Kitty in her arms. 

“ T’ve always said I’d love David’s wife,” 
she told her, tears in her eyes. 

They crowded about the girl, kindness 
in their looks. Her flushed face was glow- 
ing now. She turned from one to the other, 
and did not even forget the old servant at 
the door. She held out a pretty, gracious 
hand. 

“T’ve heard about you, Peter!” 

She wanted to be so happy, and she was 
not! 

Old Peter bobbed up and down, his wrin- 
kled face crinkling into a grin. He shook 
hands with her, too, looking at her with 
shrewd old eyes that were strangely like 
old Thomas’s. 

“Oh,” she thought, “I’ll never do it— 
never! They’ll see through and through 
me, these two!” 

But she laughed sweetly up at David’s 
father. 

“We're mighty glad to know you,” he 
managed awkwardly. 

‘“‘T hadn’t a decent thing to say to her— 
felt just like a booby!” he told his wife 
afterward. 


She 
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Mrs. McCue wanted to take her new 
daughter upstairs. 

“You’ve had the rooms all fixed up, 
father?” she asked old Thomas. 

He broke out impatiently: 

‘“‘Supper’s all ready and waiting. 
spoil if she stops to prink up!” 

“She can’t!” David laughed. 
trunks aren’t here yet.” 

Kitty took off her hat. 

“Tf you don’t mind travel stains, I'll 
come just as I am, grandfather,” she said 
softly, looking up at him from beneath be- 
guiling lashes. 

The old man’s shrewd face relaxed. He 
drew her hand through his arm. 

“Come on, folks!” he said over his 
shoulder, and to Peter: “ Hurry up with 
the fried chicken, Peter, and bring along 
the bride’s cake!” 

Suddenly the humorous side of it reached 
Kitty, and her eyes danced as they met 
David’s. Old Peter shuffled ahead, arrayed 
in a new black coat that was obviously a 
misfit. 

“Got it in a hurry,” David thought. “I 
bet he hired it at Krugenstein’s for fifty 
cents!” 

But they found a glow of welcome ahead 
of them, and the savor of good things. 

“Gosh, that smells like Peter’s fried 
chicken!” David said aloud to his mother. 
“T’ve come home!” 

She pressed her hand gently on his arm. 

“ David!” 

He reddened, remembering that she was 
a little jealous of her boys’ love for Peter’s 
cooking. 

“Look at grandfather leading Kitty to 
the place of honor! He’s making love to 
her himself, the gay old boy!” he said, to 
change the subject, and his mother nodded. 

Her heart was full. The bride was so 
pretty, so charming, but—she drew a soft 
sigh, glancing about her to see that every- 
thing looked well. She had tried hard to 
make it look well for David’s wife. She 
had spread the table herself, and the family 
silver and cut glass were on it. There were 
flowers, too, and tall silver candlesticks. 

“ At least it’s civilized!” Kitty thought 
with relief. 

David, coming in with his mother, saw 
it all. 

“You did that, mother!” he exclaimed 
in an undertone. “ You’re a trump—it’s 
lovely!” 

“Oh, David,” 
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“ Our 


Mrs. McCue gasped, 


“look at Peter! I got him dressed, and 
he’s taken off his collar!” 

David’s laugh was checked by a sudden 
exclamation from Kitty. Peter had drawn 
out her chair for her, but she did not see 
it. She was looking about the room. 

““Where’s Margaret—my sister Marga- 
ret?” she asked quickly. 

Tom answered from the other side of the 
table. 

‘“‘ She wanted to come,” he said. “ We 
asked her, of course, but she couldn’t. The 
kid’s quite ill with a cold.” 

“Dicky?” Kitty stood still. Her hand 
gripped the back of her chair, beside old 
Peter’s, and her eyes were dilated. “ Ill? 
No, no—not seriously?” 

Tom shook his head, smiling. 

“Just a cold. He has a little fever. 
Your sister told us to-night that she 
wouldn’t leave him. I think,” he added 
kindly, ‘“‘ that she’s overanxious.” 

Kitty caught her breath, and her eyes 
fixed on his face, searching it. 

“ She’s got a doctor for him?” 

“The very best in town, dear,” Mrs. 
McCue assured her. “I sent Dr. Clegg to 
her. The little boy only has a cold, Kitty.” 

“Tt’s nothing, of course,” said David, 
looking at his wife’s white face. ‘“ You two 
are like a couple of hens with one chicken! 
Sit down, Kitty—we’re all starving.” 

She had grown pale, but she was flushed 
and startled now. 

“What a dolt I am!” she cried with 
sudden gayety. ‘“‘ Grandfather, please for- 
give me. You see, I was worried about 
Margaret.” 

She looked from one to the other, her 
eyes shining, a spot of color in each cheek, 
her red lips laughing, the picture of young 
gayety and happiness. Only old Thomas 
saw that her hands were trembling. 

‘““She’s a teeny weeny bit scared,” he 
thought; “ but, by gum, she’s pretty!” 

It was after supper, when the four Mc- 
Cues sat and smoked contentedly, that 
Mrs. McCue took Kitty upstairs. 

“You can have any of these rooms, 
dear,” she said gently. “I didn’t like to 
choose, and I knew you’d want to change 
the stiff old furniture. This one here is 
sunny and bright in the daytime.” 

She opened the door on a large square 
corner room, facing south and west. Kitty 
stood on the threshold, looking at it. 

“It’s hideous,” the young wife thought. 
“ The bed looks like—like a coffin!” But 
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she smiled at the older woman sweetly. 
“ T’ll take this, I think. It’s—how the wind 
howls!” she cried, interrupting herself, her 
startled eyes turning toward the big win- 
dows that rattled in the gale. 

“Those old casements are so loose!” 
Mrs. McCue said. “It’s a bad storm— 
just hear the rain!” 

It was beating against the house. A 
shade was up in one of the windows, and 
they could see it drive against the dark- 
ened panes and sweep across the glass in 
sheets of water. Kitty stood still, staring 
at it. 

“ You're tired, dear,” Mrs. McCue said 
kindly. ‘“ Don’t you think you’d better 
rest awhile?” 

Kitty shook her head. 

“No!” She turned. “TI left my hat 
downstairs, didn’t I?” she asked absently. 

“Ves, you did. Your things are in the 
library, my dear. I can send Peter for 
them—” 

Kitty had followed her to the stairs. 

“T’d rather come down. I don’t think 
I like to hear the wind howl so up there,” 
she said, with a nervous little laugh. 

Mrs. McCue thought she understood. 

“The poor girl feels so strange that I 
suppose she wants to be near David,” she 
said to herself. 

They went downstairs together, and she 
had just called Kitty’s attention to the li- 
brary door. 

“ Your hat’s in there—” she began, but 
old Peter called up to her shrilly. 

“What ll I do with the silver dishes, 
Mis’ McCue?” he demanded. “ We ain’t 
had ’em out before since you an’ Mr. Willie 
got married.” 

She laughed weakly. 

“The cat’s out of the bag, Kitty! 
have to go and put them away.” 

She thought it would only take a mo- 
ment, and she saw her new daughter-in-law 
turn toward the library. Something in the 
small, slight figure and the youthful head 
touched her heart again. 

“‘She’s so young!” she said to herself, 
and thought of it while she helped Peter out 
of his difficulties. There was something 
about Kitty that kept coming into her 
mind. “ Her eyes are so pretty, and yet ” 
—the good woman thought of them uneasi- 
ly—‘ they’re not exactly young eyes. 
They’re so strange, they seem to be looking 
at something else!” She tried to hurry 
back to the library. “I won’t leave her 
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alone. She doesn’t like storms—that’s like 
a child!” 

It reassured her, and she was smiling 
when she started toward the library. Then 
she heard voices, and knew that they had 
all come in from the dining room. There 
came the scent of tobacco, and old 
Thomas’s voice, sharp and insistent, argu- 
ing with her husband. 

“IT tell you, Willie, those bonds won’t 


Mrs. McCue came to the door and met 
David. 

“‘Where’s Kitty, mother?” he asked her 
happily. 

It had all gone off so well! They would 
love her, of course—he knew that! 

His mother’s face was blank. 

“Why, isn’t she here?” 

“ No! ” 

“She came down with me—looking for 
her hat and her other things.” His mother 
spoke vaguely, and then she brightened. 
“‘ She must have gone upstairs to her room 
again, David. She’s taken the south 
room,” she called after him. 

“Tl go fetch her,” he said, springing 
up the old stairs, two steps at a time. 
“ Grandfather wants her to see grand- 
mother’s jewelry.” 

Mrs. McCue glanced about the room. 
Old Thomas was standing by the table, 
arguing with his son. Tom stood in the 
window, his hands in his pockets, watching 
the rain sweep across the street, with the 
lights outside shining through it like round 
eyes blinking through a flood of tears. 

“‘ She took her hat upstairs,” Mrs. Mc- 
Cue said to herself. 

Then she heard David coming down 
alone. 

“‘ She’s not there, mother!” 

They looked at each other, startled. Then 
Mrs. McCue laid her hand on his arm 
fondly. 

“Why, David, she’s mistaken the room,” 
she said, smiling. 

He shook his head. 

“T looked in all of them—even grand- 
father’s. Where’s her hat?” 

His mother looked around hastily. 

“ It’s not here!” 

Old Thomas turned. 

“What’s up? Where’s the little lady?” 

Mrs. McCue said nothing. She was sud- 
denly, unreasonably alarmed; but David 
answered. 

“‘ She’s gone out,” he said. 
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“Eh? In this storm?” 

They all turned and stared at David. 
He reddened. 

“She’s gone to Margaret’s,” he told 
them. 

“ But, dear, she doesn’t know the way!” 
his mother objected. 

David, aware of his father’s amazed look 
and of his grandfather’s sharp eyes on him, 
reddened still more. 

“IT showed her the house on our way 
here. There were lights upstairs, and she 
noticed them. She’s gone to Margaret’s.” 

‘“‘ She'll be wet as a drowned hen before 
she gets there,” old Thomas rasped. ‘“‘ Got 
an umbrella?” 

Tom looked out into the hall. 

“ There’s one gone,” he said quietly. 
“JT think you’re right, Dave.” 

As he spoke, the wind swept a branch 
across one of the windows, and it rattled 
and tapped on the pane tike a hand. 

David went to the door and called Peter. 

“Get a taxi, please—I’m going out, 
Peter.” 

His father nodded his head. 

“You'd better,” he said dryly. 
quarter past twelve.” 


III 


THE wind tore around Margaret’s little 
house, bending the tall lilacs down and 
twisting the vines on the piazza, but Kitty 
fought her way to the door. She rang and 
stood still, leaning against the doorpost. 

“As soon as he misses me David will 
come,” she thought. ‘‘I must see Marga- 
ret first—and the child!” 

It seemed a long time before Margaret 
opened the door. 

“ Kitty! Why, you’re drenched!” 

“Oh, Meg, how is he? How’s Dicky?” 

Margaret drew her into the house and 
fastened the door against the wind. 

“Where’s your husband, Kitty?” she 
asked gravely. 

“Oh, he’ll come! 
the child?” 

Kitty’s eyes were dilated, her face was 
white. Water dripped from her clothing 
and made little pools on the floor. 

Margaret touched the switch and lit up 
the little dining room. 

“Dicky’s asleep now, and his fever’s 
gone down. Come in here—I’ll give you 
something hot. You’ll take cold, Kitty.” 
. Kitty ignored her sister’s efforts to dry 

er. 


“It’s a 


Tell me, Margaret— 
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“Where is he, Meg? { want to see 
him!” 

Margaret touched her finger to her lips 
warningly. 

“ He’s asleep. Come,” she added softly, 
leading the way upstairs. 

Kitty tiptoed after her. A light was 
burning in the upper hall, and its radiance 
fell full on Margaret’s serene face. 

“She looks so peaceful, so happy!” 
Kitty thought, with a pang of envy; “ and 
she hasn’t one of the things I’ve got!” 

She looked about her at the quaint stair- 
way, remembering what David had told 
her. He and Tom had lived here as boys. 
How strange fate was, how inscrutable! 
Suddenly she seemed to feel their happy 
boyhood, and she had just seen their 
mother’s kind face. There had been noth- 
ing wrong here, no guilty secrets hidden, 
only the rational, common sense lives of 
happy people. 

Her dripping clothing clung to her with 
a penetrating chill, and she shivered. Then 
Margaret, reaching the head of the stairs, 
turned and beckoned silently. 

The old nursery was dimly lit by a lamp, 
with the shade lowered to keep the bed in 
shadow. They could see the child asleep 
upon the pillows. Kitty went softly to the 
bedside and looked down at him. The lit- 
tle boy slept on, his face flushed, and one 
restless arm tossed across his pillow. 

Suddenly Kitty bent down, kissed the 
little hot fingers gently, and crept across 
the room again and out into the hall. Mar- 
garet closed the door softly, and followed 
her. 

Kitty stopped at the head of the stairs, 
her back against the wall, tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, Meg, he looks so delicate!” she 
whispered. ‘“ He looks as if a breath of 
air would blow him away!” 

“‘ He’s better than he was,” Margaret as- 
sured her. ‘“ He’s gained five pounds since 
he’s been here. His throat’s better, too.” 

Kitty looked at her with wide, melan- 
choly eyes. 

“He won’t live—I always knew it. I 
feel it—he’ll die!” 

“You imagine things, Kitty.” Marga- 
ret’s voice was firm. ‘“ There’s a good doc- 
tor here, and I keep Dicky out of doors. 
He’s almost five years old. He'll go to 
school in the autumn—think of it!” 

“TI can’t realize it,” Kitty said, shivering 
again—not with cold. ‘“ David talked to 
me about him, up at the lake. He said you 
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shouldn’t have taken ‘the kid ’—that’s 
what he calls him!” Kitty was leaning 
against the wall, her wet hair lying in little 
rings on her forehead. “ He said it would 
make a difference when you married.” 

Margaret flushed. 

“T’m not thinking of marrying,” she re- 
plied quickly. 

“Oh, I know!” Kitty’s voice trembled 
and broke a little. ‘“ It—it isn’t that, Meg. 
It’s David—don’t you see? That’s how he 
feels. He thinks of you as a sister. ‘A 
child of doubtful antecedents,’ he said. 
“A man doesn’t want a ready-made family.’ 
Meg, he said that and more—to me!” Kitty 
stretched out her shaking hands with a 
poignant gesture. “To me! We were out 
on that lovely lake—it’s fathoms deep. 
Meg, I asked him if drowning would be 
easy!” 

“You were foolish,” Margaret chided 
gently. “He only takes a man’s point of 
view. It doesn’t matter, Kitty. I’m not 
answerable to him.” 

Kitty’s pale face quivered. She looked 
like a child on the verge of violent tears. 

“ And I’ve got to go on—lying?” she 
gasped. 

Her sister nodded. 

“‘ Since you began it.” 

“T—I can’t!” Kitty sobbed hopelessly. 
“ That terrible old man—he looks straight 
through you and finds your backbone! 
I’ve got to live there, Meg. I thought we’d 
have a little house or an apartment, David 
and I, but I’ve got to live there with him— 
with Grandpa McCue and—and Peter!” 

Margaret took her sister’s straying hands 
and held them firmly. , 

“T like them all, these McCues,” she 
said warmly, and added in sudden anxiety: 
“‘ Kitty, your hands are like ice. You're 
still dripping. Come down this minute— 
I'll light a fire, and you must have some- 
thing hot.” 

“ Oh, I can’t eat!” 
between tears and laughter. 
supper. 
waited on us—without a collar!” she cli- 
maxed, with sudden tremulous laughter. 

Margaret had hurried her downstairs. 

“Tl get a cup of hot tea for you. Take 
off that wet thing, Kitty. Ill lend you 
something.” 

Kitty resisted. 

“No, no! Your clothes are miles too 
big. Besides, I know David will come after 
me. Just let me sit here, Meg. Yes, I will 


Kitty’s voice broke 
“Tve had 
They had a huge one, and Peter 
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take a cup of tea. Where’s Thérése?” she 
added, suddenly remembering the little old 
Frenchwoman who was Margaret’s faithful 
servant. 

“She had to go home for some of her 
belongings. Besides, I wanted to be alone 
for a few days, because—” Margaret 
poured some fresh made tea into a dainty 
cup and handed it to her sister. ‘ Isn’t the 
china pretty? Mrs. McCue brought most 
of it over for me after I took the house, 
just as it was, furnished.” 

Kitty, ensconced in a big chair in the 
kitchen, sat with her feet close to the stove. 
She took the cup of tea and began to sip it. 

“Tt’s nice,” she said softly. “I was 
cold. What a dear little place this is, Meg! 
Yes, the china’s pretty. I like her—Mrs. 
McCue, I mean. She’s good.” 

“‘ She’s lovely to me.” Margaret flushed 
again suddenly, but her sister was too self- 
absorbed to notice it. 

“Why did you want to be alone, Meg?” 
she asked, suddenly remembering the 
broken sentence in Margaret’s explanation. 

“Oh, for a good reason.” 

Margaret turned away, busying herself 
with the teakettle over the fire. The glow 
of the flames flared on her pale face and 
showed its calm beauty. 

“ She’s pretty!” Kitty thought abruptly, 
but she clung to her point. ‘ What reason, 
Meg?” 

Margaret looked around at her gravely. 

“I didn’t want to tell you to-night. She 
has found out where we are,” she answered 
quietly. 

Kitty started. She set the cup down on 
the table at her elbow with a shaking hand. 
Her face was like a white patch in the 
bright little room. 

“Oh, Meg!” she breathed. ‘“ So soon?” 

Margaret nodded. Her own face was 
pale and her eyes were worried. 

“ Your marriage was in the newspapers, 
of course; but she always finds us, Kitty, 
and now—she’s got a handle, and she 
knows it!” 

Kitty seemed to collapse. She sank 
back in her chair, panting. It was a mo- 
ment before she could speak. 

“Oh, Meg, she’ll get hold of Peter!” she 
said at last, her voice shaking. ‘“ That’s 
what she’ll do!” 

Margaret had begun to pour a cup of tea 
for herself, but she stopped now, the tea- 
pot in her hand. 

“T never thought of that!” 
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They looked at each other speechlessly. 
Kitty was trembling. 

“ Meg,” she began— Meg—” 

Margaret raised a warning hand. 

“ Listen! What’s that?” 

They heard steps on the piazza and a 
loud knock at the door. 

“It’s David!” Kitty rose weakly, her 
lips shaking. ‘‘ It’s David come after me!” 
She caught at her sister’s hand and clung 
to it. ‘“ Oh, Meg, I love him! I want to 
be good, I want to be happy! What shall 
I do?” 

“T told you what you should not do, 
and you wouldn’t listen,” Margaret said. 
“ Now—let me go, Kitty. I must let Da- 
vid in.” 

Kitty drew back, trembling, tears in her 
eyes. She clung to the back of a chair, 
leaning on it, her face haggard. Then she 
heard the door open, felt a sharp rush of 
damp air, and heard David’s voice, rational 
and kind. 

“ Where’s Kitty? I’ve come for Kitty.” 

He loved her, he had come for her! It 
seemed to change the world. The color 
came back into her face, and her eyes grew 
bright. When David found her, she 
laughed and chided him lightly. 

“You foolish boy!” she said. 


IV 


WiLtit1am McCue was president of the 
McCue Bank, while old Thomas remained 
the nominal head of the McCue Milling 
Company. He relegated the hard work to 
his grandsons, and Tom was his right hand 
man. 

“ He’s like his mother,” his grandfather 
said. ‘ He’ll never set the world on fire, 
but he’s honest.” 

Old Thomas liked to potter in and out 
of young Tom’s orderly office and give him 
unsought advice. 

“Don’t you have anything to do with 
Appleby,” he would say, tapping the floor 
with his old hickory stick. ‘ He’s a mean 
dog. He’d skin a flea to get ten cents on 
the dollar!” Then, getting his breath, he 
would sober down and give Tom some 
points. ‘“ You can sell high now—better 
do it while the stuff’s moving. It ’Il go 
down again, and you'll lose every darned 
cent ‘of profit!” After a moment: “I re- 
member back in eighty-five—” 

Sometimes Tom drew a long breath and 
said things to himself, but the old man 
talked business with his grandsons more 


freely than he had ever talked with his son 
William. He told Tom when he promoted 
David after his marriage. 

“ He’ll need a bit more money,” the old 
man said with a dry laugh. ‘“ He’s pulled 
his moon out of the sky, but it’s going to 
cost him something! She’s some spender 
—filling the house up now with flimflam!” 

“Oh, well, grandfather, it was very bare, 
you know,” Tom rejoined. “I think she 
has good taste.” 

“ Humph!” Mr. McCue jammed his 
hat down over his ears. ‘‘ Coming my way, 
Tom? I’m going home to dinner. She 
calls it luncheon, and wants to have a maid, 
dressed in black with a white bib thing on, 
to serve it.” 

Tom laughed. 

“ Where’s Peter?” 

“ Peter doesn’t like her,” the old man 
chuckled. ‘She made him wear a collar 
when those Fairlea people came to Sunday 
dinner.” 

“‘She’s right! He’s disgraceful, grand- 
father—always was. Goes to the door in 
his shirt sleeves!” 

“Td keep him if he went in his shirt 
tail,” old Thomas retorted tartly. “ He 
suits me!” 


“ David won’t be at your ‘luncheon,’ 
Kitty,” Thomas told his granddaughter-in- 
law later, when he found her arranging 
some new furniture in the big unused room 
that his dead wife had called her “ parlor.” 
“T sent him off to do some work for me.” 

“Come in, grandfather, and don’t slip— 
I’ve just had the floor waxed,” Kitty said. 

‘““Want to break my neck?” he asked 
tartly. 

She laughed, guiding him to a chair. 

‘“‘ Now you can’t say it isn’t lovely!” she 
exclaimed proudly. ‘Look! I’ve put the 
two portraits over there. That one by 
Peale is fine. See this old mahogany table? 
I found it in the attic.” 

“Humph! There are a couple of 
mother’s old kitchen chairs up in the barn. 
Want ’em?” 

She laughed. Her face was flushed: with 
pleasure, and her blue eyes shone as she 
looked at him. She had already made a 
little success with David’s people, and she 
knew it. The old house, too, under her 
hands, was emerging from its ugliness, and 
beginning to have an air of distinction. 

“T shall love it after all, David!” she 
told her husband; but she was not sure of 
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the old man. She watched him now from 
under her lashes. ‘ Of course, I’ve got to 
win him over,” she thought nervously. 

He was leaning forward in his chair, both 
hands on top of his cane, his hat still on his 
head. He peered at Kitty from under the 
brim. She was lifting a slender vase, full 
of roses, and choosing a place for it on the 
high white mantel. She had to stand on 
tiptoe to do it, and it showed the ane 
lines of her young figure. 

“There! How does that look, ond 
father? You can see the roses reflected in 
the mirror, can’t you?” she asked, looking 
back at him over her shoulder. 

He nodded, ruminating. 

“ Where did you get that thing — the 
long mirror, I mean?” 

“Margaret gave it to me. She found it 
in an antique shop. Isn’t it beautiful? 


It’s just the length I wanted.” 

The old man grunted. 

“TI saw Margaret as I came by.’ She’s 
got Clegg there again, to see the kid.” 

Kitty moved the vase and stood contem- 
plating it, her back toward him. 

‘She phoned me that he was better,” 


she said in a low voice. “I think she’s just 
careful, and wants the doctor to watch him. 
He’s delicate.” 

“Looks pimpy. What’s his real name, 
Kitty? Tom says you’ve given him your 
family name.” 

Kitty stood still. The old man, watch- 
ing her keenly, could see the rise and fall 
of her shoulders as she breathed quickly. 

“J—J don’t think I really know his 
other name,” she replied in a low voice. 
“Margaret can tell you. You see ”’—she 
reached up one hand and touched the roses 
—‘there’s something about it—the 
father—” 

She stopped. There was a little silence. 
In it they heard the rattle of dishes in the 
pantry. 

“T think luncheon must be ready!” Kit- 
ty exclaimed, with relief, and turned 
around. 

“Hold on!” Old Thomas lifted his 
hickory stick, pointing it at her. “ Listen! 
This Dicky Whatnot—is he Margaret’s 
kid?” 

“‘ Margaret’s? What a horrible idea!” 
she gasped indignantly. ‘‘ Why, Marga- 
ret’s an angel! She never did wrong in her 
life—never!” 

She was so angry that she trembled from 
head to foot. 
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“You needn’t fly off the handle,” old 
Thomas said coolly. ‘“ The kid’s darned 
like her.” 

“Qh!” cried Kitty, in passionate dis- 
tress. ‘‘ How can you even think such a 
thing of Margaret?” 

The old man looked at her queerly. 

“T’m not the only one who’s going to 
think it, by a long shot,” he retorted dryly. 

She drew away from him, and involun- 
tarily her hand went to her side. She 
seemed almost to shun him, but her wide 
eyes never left his face. 

“How cruel!” she murmured. 
terribly cruel!” 

Old Thomas nodded. 

“That’s the world, Kitty—always has 
been that way!” As he spoke, he rose, 
moving with her to the door. He took his 
hat off and put it on the hall table. ‘“ Hel- 
lo, Peter! Dinner ready?” Peter had ap- 
peared at the dining room door. ‘“ Come, 
Kitty! I’m hungry,” he said, turning and 
looking about for her. 

But Kitty was halfway upstairs. He 
could see the slender, girlish figure vanish- 
ing around the turn of the balustrade. He 
called to her again, but she did not answer 
him. She did not even hear him. She 
wanted to escape. 

“That terrible old man!” she panted. 
“Oh, that terrible old man!” 

She had a long moment in her own room, 
battling with her terror of him—for it was 
getting to be a real terror. 

“T must go down—I must,” she told 
herself, “or he’ll think out something else 
to spring on me—or Peter will!” 

She almost laughed at that. She was in 
a kind of hysteria, between tears and 
laughter. 

“Tf only David had come home!” she 
thought. She wanted to cry, but she 
choked back her tears. “I’ve got to go 
down. Poor Meg!” 

Old Thomas was halfway through his 
meal when she appeared, but she was smil- 
ing, and her flushed face bore no sign of 
tears. The old man seemed to have forgot- 
ten it all. 

“You've got too much sugar in your to- 
matoes, Peter,” he said, and then, to Kitty: 
“Your mother-in-law tells me you want 
your fandango out in the garden.” 

His tone was so natural that she drew 
a breath of relief. 

“Td love it there!” she exclaimed. 
“ May I? I’ve invited a lot of people. 


“ How 
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They’ve all entertained David and me, you 


see.” 

He nodded. 

“You can have Chinese lanterns aad a 
hand organ, if you’ve a mind to. Peter ‘I 
dance to the music, won’t you, Peter?” he 
added, with a sly twinkle. 

Peter set his tray down on the sideboard. 

“T ain’t a monkey, Mr. McCue,” he 
said, and then, joining in the conversation 
as usual, he peered out of the window. 
“‘ There’s your sister an’ the little boy, Mrs. 
David.” 

Kitty rose hastily. 

“Tl let them in,” she said. 

She was halfway across the room as she 
spoke. Old Thomas looked after her. 

‘“‘ She wants to talk it over with her sis- 
ter,” he thought shrewdly. 

However, Kitty said nothing about it to 
her sister. She only looked at the little 


boy. She stooped down and held out her 
hands. 
‘* Come, Dick—come kiss me!” 

He only clung closer to Margaret’s hand, 
looking at Kitty with shy, unfriendly eyes. 
‘“‘ Meg, he’s forgotten me!” 
to her feet, flushed and troubled. 


Kitty rose 
“ Wait!” 
she cried. “I know! I'll show you how 
nice Aunt Kitty is! You sit down here, 
Meg. It’s lovely here in the garden.” 

Margaret nodded, laying a guiding hand 
on the child’s shoulder. 

“We'll sit here, Kitty, and watch the 
ice wagon out in the street. Dick says he’s 
going to be an iceman when he grows up, 
and then I can’t scold him if he tries to ride 
on the wagon.” 

Dick said nothing. He had wound Mar- 
garet’s arm around his neck tike a mufiler, 
and was holding it with both hands, peer- 
ing over it at Kitty. The sun, shining on 
them, showed his eyes red brown like Mar- 
garet’s, and his hair a lighter shade of hers. 
Kitty, looking back at them, was impressed 


by the likeness. 
“He does look like her!”’ She breathed 
She 


the thought to herself. ‘‘ He does!” 

A strange thrill ran through her. 
paused for an instant, thinking. Then she 
ran into the dining room and came out 
bearing a plate of little sponge cakes. 

‘See, Dicky!” She came and knelt be- 
side Margaret and the child, offering the 
cakes. ‘See what Kitty’s got!” 

He put out a small, cautious hand and 


took a little cake solemnly, eying her all 
the while. 
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“He loves sponge cakes,” Margaret 
said; ‘but I don’t let him have many. 
You spoil him, Kitty.” 

“There, sweetheart, see? I’ve brought 
you all these!” Kitty coaxed. “ Now I’m 
nice, am I not? Kiss me, Dicky! Tell 
me I’m twice as nice as Margaret!” 

He was eating his cake slowly, crumbling 
it over his face in deep enjoyment. Kitty 
put her arm around him, pressing her cheek 
against his, 

‘“‘ Love me, darling!” she whispered. 

He wriggled away, catching at Marga- 
ret’s skirt like an anchor. 

“IT likes Meg better’n you!” he said, 
with a full mouth. 

“Oh!” Kitty gave a little cry. 
nice, Dick! Love me!” 

But he flung himself out of her reach. 

“T wouldn’t mind ’nother cake,” he sug- 
gested pointedly, from a safe distance. 

Kitty rose slowly to her feet, her face 
white. For a moment she neither moved 
nor spoke, and then she caught suddenly at 
her sister’s arm. 

“‘ He—he doesn’t even like me, Meg!” 
she said, her voice breaking harshly; and 
suddenly she burst into bitter, passionate 
tears. 

V 


“ I’m 


Davi hurried up the last stretch of Mc- 
Cue Hill, looking up over the old, square, 
ugly house, now transformed in his eyes 
by Kitty’s mere presence somewhere under 
its slate roof. He sprang lightly up the 
piazza steps, thrust his latchkey into the 
door, and called to his wife. 

“ Kitty, come down! I have something 
to tell you.” 

His grandfather had promoted him to a 
vice presidency in the McCue Milling Com- 
pany, and he would draw a salary equal to 
Tom’s. He stood at the foot of the stairs, 
waiting; but there was no sound from 
above, and it occurred to him that Kitty 
might be in the garden. It was the day of 
the garden party, and they were going to 
serve refreshments in a marquee out there. 
He had seen the preparations before he left 
in the morning. 

He turned into the library, but his grand- 
father was not there. An old pack of cards 
lay on the table, unshuffled. David 
grinned. 

“ Kitty’s got him outside, I’ll wager!” 
he said to himself, opening a window door 
to go out. 
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The August sunlight made the old gar- 
den beautiful. The trees were in full foli- 
age, and the roses were still blooming. 
Kitty had coaxed old Thomas into letting 
her have a landscape gardener to help her, 
and the ancient box hedges had been 
trimmed to reveal cool glimpses of shaded 
paths. The marquee was there, and old 
Peter, still coatless, was busy with some 
trained assistants, putting things in order. 
David saw the old fellow’s sullen face, and 
laughed silently. 

“Peter doesn’t approve of it 

He did not see his wife. He found the 
white stone bench that she had arranged 
picturesquely against a background of 
sweeping hemlocks, but there was no little 
figure in sight. He saw Margaret coming 
into the garden by a side gate. Tom was 
bringing her, and carrying Dicky on his 
shoulder. They did not see David, and he 
caught the look in his brother’s eyes. 

“ Phew!” he whistled softly, and then he 
laughed. “ The old chap’s hit at last—and 
Margaret!” It seemed odd for a moment 
—impossible. Old Tom in love with Kit- 
ty’s sister! ‘‘ He’s taken to the kid, too!” 
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David grinned, then he called out to them: 


“ Hello! I can’t find Kitty, Meg!” 

She smiled at David, her brown eyes 
soft. 

“We're early, but Dicky would come. 
Kitty promised him some ice cream.” 

“ By George, she’s a beauty! I never 
saw it before,” David thought, but he said 
aloud: “I can’t find our hostess. I think 
she and grandfather must have eloped!” 

‘“T think I see her now,” Tom said, look- 
ing over his brother’s shoulder. ‘‘ There’s 
a white figure over there. She’s wearing 
white, isn’t she, Margaret?” 

Margaret had turned to smooth Dicky’s 
rumpled collar. 

“T’m trying to make him ready for so- 
ciety,” she said, laughing. “ Kitty? Yes, 
I think she will wear white. Of course 
she’s over there,” she added. “I can see 
her new hat.” 

“T’ll go and fetch the lady,” David said 
cheerfully. “It must be four o’clock now.” 

He heard Tom tell Dicky that there used 
to be at least one goldfish in the pond, and 
they might catch it; but he was going down 
the worn stone steps above the bricked 
path to the stables when he saw Kitty hur- 
rying toward him. 

“Oh, David!” She came up, flushed 
and panting. ‘“ David, I—I’m sorry, but I 
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want to borrow some money. Have you 
any?” 

He laughed. 

“ How much—a million?” he asked her 
teasingly. 

She was serious now. 

“It’s a great deal, David. I—I want a 
hundred dollars.” 

He whistled. 

“ Now?” 

She nodded. He noticed that she was 
still panting, and it seemed to him that her 
eyes had a frightened look. He caught 
hold of her hand and held it. 

“Why, Kitty, what’s the matter? <A 
hundred dollars in cash—now?” he repeat- 
ed, stunned. ‘‘ You don’t mean it! These 
decorators can’t be as insistent as that!” 

She drew a long breath, and he could 
feel her hand tremble in his. 

“Yes, I do mean it, David. It isn’t for 
the decorators. I—” She looked up and 
saw his face. ‘“ David!” she cried sharply. 

‘ My dear girl, I haven’t got it,” he pro- 
tested truthfully; “and if I had—Kitty, I 
must know what has frightened you so!” 

She continued to look at him, but her 
flushed face paled before his eyes. 

“T’m not frightened. David, do you 
love me?” She freed her hands, and caught 
at the lapels of his coat with both of them. 
“Listen! If you love me, you'll help me. 
I must have a hundred dollars, and the 
banks are closed.” 

David returned her look soberly. 

“‘T love you so much, Kitty, that I’ll do 
my level best; but I want to know what 
frightened you?” 

“T’m not frightened,” she insisted; con- 
trolling herself with an effort. ‘“ I’m only 
ashamed to want so much; but it’s not for 
myself: It’s—it’s to help some one else.” 

He looked at her gravely. 

“T hope the some one else deserves it!” 

She met his look again, her lips trem- 
bling a little. 

“ David,” she cried softly, “trust me!” 

He put his hand into his pocket, drew 
out his money, and counted it. 

“T’ve only got forty-three, Kitty.” 

c Oh! ” 

She was so dismayed that he saw it. 

“ Wait,” he said. ‘ There’s Tom—he’ll 
have some, and grandfather—” 

““Oh, no, no!” Kitty gasped. She want- 
ed to stop him. “ He mustn’t go to that 
terrible old man!” she thought wildly, but 
David had gone back, looking for Tom. 
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He found his brother showing the gold- 
fish to the child. 

“Tye found two, Dicky,” Tom an- 
nounced gayly. 

“JT haven’t seen but one—oh, Tom!” 
cried Dicky, leaning over in great peril of 
falling in. ‘Look at him, wigglin’ his 
tail!” 

Margaret was standing behind them, 
digging the ferrule of her parasol into the 
gravel path. She was the first to see David. 

‘“‘Where’s Kitty?” she exclaimed. “ Peo- 
ple are beginning to come—I hear motors.” 

David did not answer. He was too much 
absorbed. 

“ Tom, have you any money with you?” 
he asked hurriedly. 

Tom straightened up, his 
pockets. 

“T’ve got sixty dollars. I was going to 
pay Andrews for that work at the mills, 
but he wasn’t at his shop. How much do 
you want, Dave?” 

“T want the whole of it—pretty quick, 
too,” said David. ‘“ Kitty needs a hun- 
dred for something right away, and—great 
Scott, there’s Mrs. Clegg and those Woos- 
ter people now!” 

Tom gave the money to his brother with- 
out any comment, but his face changed 
sharply. David saw it. There was nothing 
unusual in Tom’s compliance with his re- 
quest, there was nothing unreasonable in 
his silence, yet David’s perplexity suddenly 
hardened into something like suspicion. 
He took the money and rolled it in his 
hand, his face red. 

“Tl have to get Kitty here!” he ex- 
claimed, with something like irritation in 
his tone. “ Look at those people! Where’s 
grandfather?” 

Margaret stretched out a slender gloved 
hand. 

“Give me the money, David,” she said 
quickly. ‘“TI’ll send Kitty to you. I can 
do this errand for her. You go and meet 
these people.” 

He was vastly relieved. If Kitty’s sister 
knew, it must be all right. 

“Tell her to come at once,” he said, 
handing the money over to Margaret. 

She nodded, seeming to be as speechless 
as Tom. Then she fled swiftly down the 
path toward Kitty, aware that the two 
brothers were watching her — aware, too, 
that she must meet this trouble for Kitty. 

“What a mad thing to ask David for the 
money!” she thought; but she said nothing 
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of that to her sister. She only called: 
“ Quick, Kitty! The guests are coming! 
I’ve got the money!” She came up, out 
of breath. ‘‘ Where is she?” she whispered, 
her hand on Kitty’s arm 

Kitty’s eyes dilated. 

“Will you do it? Oh, you angel!” She 
clung to her sister’s arm for a moment, 
trembling. ‘ She’s back of that hedge,” 
she whispered, pointing. ‘“ I—oh, Meg!” 

“You go and meet your guests,” Marga- 
ret told her. “ David’s waiting for you— 
quite a lot of people are there already— 
hurry!” 

“ But, Meg—” 

Margaret would not listen. 

“ Hurry!” she said. 

She thrust her sister away, and ran light- 
ly down the path again, alone. 

Across the end of it, shielding the old 
stable yard, there was a high, thick hedge. 
Behind her the long path lay in sweet 
shadow, but there was a pool of sunshine 
here. Margaret came out into it, shading 
her eyes with one hand and holding the 
money in the other. The stable doors were 
closed, and there was no one there. She 
stood still, perplexed. Kitty could not 
have been mistaken! 

It was perfectly still. She could hear 
voices in the distance, and the sound of 
motor cars coming up the hill. Would 
Tom look out for Dicky? 

Little things thrust themselves across her 
scared consciousness. She had dropped a 
glove. Did Mrs. Clegg see David give her 
the money? 

Then an overwhelming recognition of the 
situation swept in upon her. What was she 
to do? She stood still in the old stable 
yard, staring aimlessly at the grass that 
thrust itself up between the worn cobble- 
stones. A moment like this seems to wipe 
thought out of the poor perplexed brain, 
and Margaret could not think coherently. 

Suddeniy she heard the tapping of a 
stick on the paved yard, and looked back, 
startled. Old Thomas McCue stood be- 
hind her, leaning on his stick, peering at 
her, the brim of his old hat casting a black 
shadow across his wrinkled face. To the 
startled girl he looked like some wicked 
gnome. 

“ Why, Mr. McCue!” 

Her lips went dry. He smiled a little 
grimly. 

“Looking for any one?” he asked. 

For a moment she blenched; but there 
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was too much nobility in her for mere cow- 
ardice, moral or physical. She straightened 
herself, facing him. 

“Yes,” she said simply, “ I was.” 

The old man nodded at her. Then ne 
came on, tapping the cobblestones with his 
cane. 

“T sent her away,” he said dryly. 

Margaret turned back with him. She 
did not know why she did it, but she turned 
and walked beside him, without speaking. 
She was too much dismayed to be natural. 

She wondered if he had talked with the 
woman. What argument had he used to 
send her away? What had she said to 
him? The questions seemed to throb in 
her brain, and with them that other more 
unanswerable question—what could she do 
about it herself? What could she say? 

She felt so helpless that she walked along 
at his side without saying anything. It 
was not a long distance, but to her it 
seemed interminable, and her heart was 
beating in her throat. The old man, usu- 
ally talkative, was equally silent, and there 
was no sound but the tapping of his cane 
on the walk. 


Margaret could not endure it a moment 


longer. She glanced at the flowers as they 
_ passed. There was a profusion of them. 

“T like those tiger lilies,” she exclaimed, 
and was conscious that her voice sounded 
utterly unreal. 

Mr. McCue stopped and poked at one 
with his stick. 

“ My wife planted the first tiger lilies 
here,” he said. ‘ She planted ’em the year 
Willie was born. He doesn’t look much 
like a tiger lily!” he added with a chuckle. 
Then he turned on her abruptly. “ What’s 
the name of that fat old party I sent off?” 
he asked. 

Margaret drew a quick breath. 

“ Anna Blondel,” she replied in a low 
voice. 

He stopped and looked at her, his keen 
old eyes searching hers. 

“ Humph! What’s she tormenting you 
for?” he asked flatly. 

Margaret’s pale face crimsoned. 

“ She isn’t!”? Suddenly she laid a plead- 
ing hand on his arm. “ Mr. McCue, don’t 
ask me! I-—-I can’t tell you!” 

They looked at each other. There were 
shadows flickering across her face from the 
trees overhead, and her eyes looked dark, 
but they were clear. Old Thomas studied 
her. Finally he nodded his head slowly. 
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“T don’t believe you can,” he said. 

Margaret did not know what he meant, 
but she felt that he had softened. Her 
hand fell from his arm, and they moved on 
again. Presently they emerged from be- 
hind the shrubbery and found the garden 
full of people. 

“Great goings on!” said Mr. McCue. 
“ How those old hens cackle!” 

The lawn was crowded with women clad 
in all the gay summer colors, and parasols 
bobbed here and there, bright as poppies. 
Even the men—the younger ones, at least 
—were in white flannels. It was almosi 
dazzling after the shadow of the trees, but 
Margaret saw Kitty receiving her guests. 
She and David stood together in the sun- 
shine, and Kitty looked exquisite. The 
creamy, filmy lace things she wore seemed 


“to float as she moved, and her face was 


flushed and smiling under the wide brim 
of her hat. 

“She’s lovely,” Margaret thought gen- 
erously; ‘‘ and she looks so happy!” 

“By gum, there’s that old Wooster 
woman grinning at me!” old Thomas ex- 
claimed in her ear. ‘ What’s she out for? 
Must be eighty-five, if she’s a day. It’s 
scandalous!” 

For the first time Margaret laughed. 

“‘ She’s beckoning to you now,” she told 
him lightly, and escaped into the throng. 

She knew so few of Kitty’s new friends 
that she slipped through the nearest groups 
and found Tom, who was holding Dicky’s 
hand. 

“How good of you!” she exclaimed 
gratefully, as the child ran to her. 

Tom laughed. 

“T’ve had some job of it,” he replied 
drolly. ‘“ We nearly fell in the pond!” 

Margaret slipped the roll of bills into his 
hand. 

“Take it, please—yes, you must!” She 
flushed hotly. ‘I couldn’t deliver it.” 

He hesitated. 

“But Kitty wanted—” 

“No, no!” Kitty’s sister interrupted 
sharply. “It was only until the banks 
were open. I can lend it to her, if she 
hasn’t got it.” 

“ But David meant it for her-—” Tom’s 
face was as red as hers. Then, seeing her 
look, he added hastily: “I'll keep it for 
David.” 

She nodded. She could not speak. She 
had put an arm around the child, holding 
him against her, and Tom only saw the 
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delicate curve of her cheek and chin under 
the downward droop of her garden hat. 
He put his hand on Dicky’s shoulder. 

“Come!” he said in an _ undertone. 
“Can’t we three get away from all this 
turmoil?” 

Margaret shook her head, smiling at 
him. 
“Here comes Mrs, Clegg. I know her, 
and so does Dick. She gave him some seed 
cookies yesterday. He loved them—didn’t 
you, Dicky?” 

The child nodded, drawing away a little, 
suddenly shy, as Mrs. Clegg came up. 

“‘T don’t want to tiss you!” he cried. 

“ Dick!” Margaret said sharply, but 
Mrs. Clegg laughed. 

“Oh, I shan’t kiss a little man in pub- 
lic,” she said. ‘‘ How are you, my dear?” 
Then she saw Tom and held out a cordial 
hand. “I’ve just told David how lovely 
his wife looks.” 

Kitty did look lovely at the moment, for 
she was flushed with success. Her beauty 
and her gayety had carried it all off, and 
she flashed hither and yon, always attend- 
ed by a group of young admirers, always 
gracious, light-hearted, and witty. Old 
Thomas had been dragged up by David, 
and was sharing the honors. Even William 
McCue and his wife had to be near, to be 
congratulated on young Mrs. David’s great 
success. 

David’s father relaxed, and beamed at 
the old friends who praised her. 

‘“‘She’s a mighty nice girl,” he admitted 
to them, and looked approvingly at his 
son’s wife. 

Mrs. McCue, mingling with the older 
women, picked up here and there a word or 
two that startled her. At first she was 
flushed and smiling, but later, as the after- 
noon wore on to a successful close, she 
looked pale and worried. Mrs. Clegg saw 
it. She spoke to the doctor later, as they 
sat down to supper in their own house. 

“There’s some kind of gossip about 
those two—David’s wife and that pale sis- 
ter of hers,” she said, as she buttered her 
muffin. “I don’t quite get it, but Mrs. 
Wooster’s cook invited a woman in out of 
the rain—a fat old woman, she says—” 

“Good Lord, Martha, how did the cook 
come to be so charitable?” the doctor asked 
dryly. 

“T don’t know. It isn’t like the old 
Wooster woman, is it? But this was Mrs. 
Willie Wooster’s cook—” 
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“Give me some more tea,” broke in the 
doctor. “ You shouldn’t gossip, Martha!” 

She looked hurt. 

“T didn’t. It was old Mrs. Wooster who 
told me, and I think she told Mrs. McCue. 
It seems the fat old woman said something 
about that little boy—” 

“ Hush!” The doctor struck his hand 
sharply on the table. ‘ Not another word, 
Martha. You’re a doctor’s wife!” 

Mrs. Clegg was startled into holding the 
teapot suspended in mid-air for a moment. 
Then she laughed weakly. 

“Oh, very well,” she said; “ but I’ve got 
ears!” 

“ Stuff ’em with cotton,” her husband 
recommended, “and give me that cup of 
tea!” 


Up at the old McCue house on the hill 
the féte was almost over. The lawn was 
strewn with flowers, with here and there a 
broken fan or a lost handkerchief. The 
gay striped marquee was deserted. The 
twilight of a sweet summer evening dripped 
down like rain, and the goldfish pond 
looked like a shining mirror in the darken- 
ing shadows. 

Kitty, panting a little, still forcing that 
gay smile of hers, though her heart was 
beating in her throat, suddenly felt David 
beside her. 

“ Tired?” he whispered fondly. “I was 
proud of you to-day, Kitty—happy and 
proud!” 

She smiled up at him. Her face was 
pale, except for the scarlet lips, but her eyes 
were beautiful. 

“Will I do, sir? Do they all like me, 
then?” she demanded. 

“They adore you—all those young 
idiots. Once or twice I had a mind to scat- 
ter them!” he said. 

She laughed, flung him a hand to kiss, 
and ran away across the lawn, a radiant 
vision, to speed her parting guests. 


VI 


Mrs. CLEGG was right in her surmise 
that old Mrs. Wooster had dropped some 
hints in Mrs. McCue’s ears. The old lady, 
being eighty years old, gossiped with the 
frankness peculiar to a grandmother, and 
no one dared to stop her. She had spoiled 
poor Mrs. McCue’s pleasure in Kitty’s suc- 
cessful féte; but, after all, the good woman 
tried to push it out of her mind. 

“It’s malicious nonsense,” she told her- 
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self indignantly. “ Grandma Wooster is 
dotty, anyway—she isn’t responsible!” 

Nevertheless, she was rather glad when 
she could excuse herself and slip away. It 
was late for Mr. McCue’s dinner, and he 
hated a late dinner. She felt justified in 
an early departure. To be sure, to escape 
observation she went by the back dvor 
through the house. All the guests were 
outside, and the old house seemed as empty 
as a shell. It gave her an uncanny feeling, 
and she hurried through the back entry, 
dingy now in the twilight. 

She heard the rattle of dishes in the pan- 
try, and saw old Peter in his shirt sleeves, 
washing up the extra china. Mrs. McCue 
stopped. She had a feeling of relief at see- 
ing the old man there at his accustomed 
tasks. 

“Well, Peter!” she said pleasantly. 
“How are you feeling these days?” 

Peter wiped the soapsuds off his hands 
and came to open the front door for her. 

“You kind of give me a start, ma’am,” 
he said, as they moved through the hall to- 
gether. “I thought I’d locked the back 
door. I’ve been doin’ it all day, to keep 


that old party out.” 
“What old party, Peter?” Mrs. McCue 
asked vaguely, glancing about her at the 


changes Kitty had made. “She has such 
good taste!” she thought. 

“The old party what’s blackmailin’ 
Mrs. David, ma’am,” Peter replied quite 
casually, unlocking the front door. 

““Who’s what?” 

Mrs. McCue’s exclamation was involun- 
tary. She was too much surprised to think 
of what she said or how she said it. 

“ She’s blackmailin’—that’s what she’s a 
doin’, ma’am,” Peter answered. 

Mrs. McCue recovered her breath with 
difficulty. 

“Oh, Peter, you mustn’t say such 
things!” 

“T ain’t sayin’ ’em, ma’am—she’s doin’ 
’em,” he replied, unmoved. “If it wasn’t 
Mrs. David, then it’s her sister. It’s ”— 
old Peter put his hand before his mouth, 
whispering behind it— it’s along of the 
kid, ma’am.” 

“ Peter! Hush!” 

Mrs. McCue, on the doorstep now, tried 
to silence him, but she was frightened, and 
her heart beat fast. 

“Won’t do no good for me to hush, 
ma’am,” Peter retorted. He hung his head 
out to whisper hoarsely after her; “ Mrs. 
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Wooster’s cook got the whole shootin’ 
match out of her!” 

Mrs. McCue would not listen. She hur- 
ried down the piazza steps and almost ran 
to the gate. The front yard was entirely 
empty, for the guests were leaving by the 
wide carriage gates at the side. Lanterns 
were suspended there, and there were tiny 
bulbs of light that shone through the old 
clustering trees, yellow and unblinking, like 
owls’ eyes in the dusk. 

It was late, but the August sky was full 
of beauty. Pink clouds lay edge to edge, 
like rose leaves, fading high up into mauve 
and silver, where the early moon looked 
down. ; 

“A salmon sky,” Mrs. McCue thought 
breathlessly. “It ‘Il rain to-morrow!” 
Then she laughed hysterically. “ What am 
I saying—the weather?” 

She was too much shaken to say more, 
even to herself; but she got home and into 
the house before her husband and Tom 
came. She tried to busy herself with com- 
monplace things. 

“Got everything ready, Jane?” she 
called to the cook. 

Then she fussed over the dinner table. 
She had meant to cut some fresh flowers, 
but it was too late—there was Mr. Mc- 
Cue’s key in the door! 

She stood still and listened. Yes, Tom 
was with his father. Should she tell them? 
She thought not, but habit was strong with 
her, and she had always told her troubles 
to her husband. William McCue was not 
exactly sympathetic, but he steadied her. 
When he said: “ Pooh, pooh, nonsense!” 
she always felt better. 

Perhaps her trouble now was only non- 
sense. She delayed telling it, however, 
until after dinner. They talked of the gar- 
den party and of Kitty in a desultory way, 
Tom taking no part at all. He seemed 
happily absorbed, and ate with a good ap- 
petite. 

“He isn’t much in love, thank good- 
ness!” his mother thought. ‘“ Tom, dear, 
have some more apple betty?” 

He shook his head, laughing. 
eaten half of it already, mother!” 

Mrs. McCue felt her way. 

“ William, did Mrs. Wooster—old Mrs. 
Wooster—talk to you at all?” 

“ Talk to me?” Mr. McCue’s tone was 
dry. ‘Oh, no, she only gabbled my head 
off! She thinks the drain’s wrong in that 
new house of her son’s. He’s had a bad 


“ I’ve 
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throat—shouting at her, probably, for-she’s 
deaf as a post!” 

“You should have seen grandfather run 
when she beckoned to him,” Tom laughed. 
“He says it’s scandalous to let an old thing 
like that go about alone.” 

His mother seized her opportuaity. 

‘“‘ She does talk scandal,” she said grave- 
ly; “and she has her own way of doing it. 
‘So that you can set it right ’—that’s what 
she always says. She told me something 
about—about—” 

“Grandfather?” Tom asked gayly. 

His mother gave him a cryptic look, and 
shook her head. William McCue had fin- 
ished his cup of coffee. 

‘“‘Where’s the newspaper, Susan?” 

She rose, flurried by Tom’s eyes. 
followed her into the living room. 

“What do you mean, mother?” 

She had the newspaper in her hand, 
ready to give it to her husband, but Tom’s 
sharp question halted his father. They 
both stood looking at her. She gasped a 
little, fingering the paper in her hands. 

“Why don’t you answer me, mother?” 
Tom’s voice grew impatient. 

“Why, Tom!” She hesitated, looking 
down. Suddenly the color went up in her 
kindly face, and she blushed like a girl. 
“T hate ugly scandal,” she said earnestly; 
“but perhaps I ought to tell you and pa- 
pa. It’s about—there’s talk ”—she glanced 
appealingly from husband to son—“ talk 
about Kitty and Margaret. Oh, I hate to 
speak of it even to you two—and the little 
boy!” 

“ There!” exclaimed Mr. McCue, strik- 
ing his hand on the library table. “I told 
you there’d be talk about an unmarried 
girl adopting a kid. If she didn’t look like 
such a nice girl—” 

“She is a nice girl!” Tom interrupted 
his father sharply. ‘Who dares to say 
she isn’t?” he added furiously, turning to 
his mother. 

She shook her head, looking flushed and 
troubled. 

“Oh, Tom!” 

“ Scandalmongers, the whole bunch of 
them!” he cried angrily, his face ablaze. 
““She’s a lovely girl, and her sister’s Da- 
vid’s wife. Mother, I’m amazed that you 
listened!” 

“You’d better let your mother tell us 
what it’s all about,” Mr. McCue interposed 
dryly. “Father hinted something—he 
says the child’s darned like Margaret.” 
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“ That’s it,” said Mrs, .McCue. faintly. 
“ That’s it!” ie mee: 

“Mother!” Tom was white to the lips, 
and his eyes blazed. 

“TI can’t help it, dear,” she said propi- 
tiatingly. ‘‘ There’s an old woman—Peter 
told me about her—he says she’s black- 
mailing Kitty.” 

“Mother! Servants’ gossip!” raged 
Tom. “I can tell you about that woman. 
Kitty told me before she married Dave. 
I saw the woman once myself. She’s an 
old servant who took care of their sick 
mother, or something, and she comes to 
them for money whenever she’s hard up.” 

“Why, of course, I suppose that’s it, 
Tom!” His mother’s relief showed in her 
face. ‘“ Only I wish they’d told people 
about her, or pensioned her, or—” 

“They pay enough, I fancy!” 

Mr. McCue shook his paper at them. 

“ Hold on!” he said grimly. ‘ Old serv- 
ants don’t hang around back doors. They 
come in and take a seat and tell their trou- 
bles out loud. Remember old Hannah, 
Susan?” 

His wife nodded, wavering again, but 
looking anxiously at her son’s white face. 

“‘ They’re not all alike,” Tom protested 
impatiently. 

His father shook his head. 

“There’s something wrong, depend on 
it! It’s got to be stopped. If David 
doesn’t take a hand, I will. Next thing 
they'll talk about his wife!” 

“Tt’s David’s business,” Tom said, sup- 
pressed fury in his tone. “I'll speak to 
David.” 

“Oh, Tom!” His mother’s face flushed. 
“Ts it—quite wise?” she faltered. 

“Of course it is! There’s nothing to it, 
but David’s got to clear it up!” 

‘“‘ But—” his mother began again. 

Her husband cut her short. 

“Let him do it,” he said sharply. 
he doesn’t, I shall.” 

Tom looked for his hat. 

“T’ll speak to Dave to-night,” he said 
in a choked voice, plunging out of the room. 

He got the front door open, but he was 
suddenly aware that his hand shook. He 
tried to think it was sheer rage, but it was 
not. A wave of something like fear swept 
through him. It was physical rather than 
mental, for his faith in Margaret was un- 
shaken, but he suddenly felt that he was 
powerless to defend her. 

“Vile gossip!” he stormed. “ Old med- 


“ If 
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dlesome matties! A lovely girl like that? 
I'l‘ make: David see to: it.” =p 

Then he set his teeth grimly. It sud- 
denly came to him that David had the 
right, for he was a brother-in-law, but he 
could not do everything. ‘There was a 
limit even to David’s usefulness. A hus- 
band? Tom’s face reddened in the soft, 
warm darkness. Yes, a husband could de- 
fend his wife! Kitty was safe, then, but 
Margaret? , 

“Tf she wants to be good to the kid, she 
has a right to keep him. What malicious 
nonsense it all is!” 

He was breathless from his haste, and 
his mind battling with the idea and deny- 
ing it, but his body was full of shaken 
nerves. He tried to light a cigarette, and, 
failing, tossed it away. 

‘‘These matches won’t scratch!” he 
muttered. 

At last the old house loomed up before 
him, square and dark and ugly. The féte 
was over, the lanterns had burned out, the 
electric bulbs in the trees were dead, dark- 
ness and silence reigned. 

Tom opened the gate, sprang up the pi- 
azza steps, and rang the bell. His grand- 
father opened the door himself. 

“That you, Tom?  Peter’s gadding. 
Come in—I’m all alone.” 

Tom stood still. 

‘“* Where’s David? I want to see David.” 

Old Thomas peered at him. The light 
shone on his grandson’s face now, and re- 
vealed tense lines. 

“‘ David’s in the garden—went out there 
to smoke after Kitty went upstairs. You’d 
better come in.” 

“‘T’ll go around to the garden.” 

Tom was halfway down the steps. His 
grandfather muttered something unintelli- 
gible, and shut the door. Tom knew that 
the old man wanted to play cards, but he 
had no time to humor him. He must see 
David. 

The garden was utterly dark, except for 
a long ray from the light in the street; but 
halfway down the path Tom saw the red 
tip of David’s cigar. 

“‘ Hello, Dave!” he shouted. 

“That you, Tom? Come on down. It’s 
cool here by the pond.” 

Tom came down the dark path so rapid- 
ly that David warned him. 

“Look out! There’s a lawn guard 
there!” 


“T see it. David, I have something to 
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say.” Tom thrust his hand through his 
brother’s arm and turned him around to- 
ward the pool of light from the street lamp. 
“It’s made me furious! There’s gossip 
about the girls—” 

David stopped short, frowning. 

“Not Kitty?” 

“ Both!” Tom’s voice was_ hoarse. 
“It’s the kid, of course. You know the 
kind of things they say!” 

“ They haven’t dared to suggest—” 

David’s breath came short. Tom nod- 
ded. They had come into the light now, 
and the two brothers stared at each other. 
Not commonly alike, they showed their 
blood now, for both had the McCue look. 

“ Fighters!”” old Thomas would have 
said proudly. 

“T”—David set his teeth—“ I'll wring 
their darned old necks for them, if they 
dare to breathe a word about my wife!” 

Tom looked his sympathy. 

“It’s Margaret who suffers most,” he 
said harshly. 

“Well, I told Kitty it wasn’t wise—I 
mean about the kid,” David said. ‘ Meg’s 
young—people talk. I tried to stop it, in 
a way, but I couldn’t.” 

“‘ She’s a splendid creature,” Tom said. 
“ It’s her good heart. David, it’s up to you 
and me to put this thing down!” 

David’s cigar had gone out, and he 
tossed it away. 

“T’ll do my best. There’s only one way, 
Tom—Margaret will have to tell the kid’s 
story.” 

“ Yes, that’s so.” Tom frowned, think- 
ing. A faint breeze rustled the clustering 
foliage over their heads. The moon broke 
a crevice in the clouds and looked down at 
them. “I’ve always supposed the kid be- 
longed to a relative—that perhaps the 
father was a shabby fellow, and the girls 
wanted to give the little chap a clean 
chance for his life.” 

“That’s about the way I figured it,” 
David agreed. “I didn’t want to force 
their confidence—see?” 

“* You'll have to do it, now, Dave!” Tom 
said grimly. “It’s got to the servants— 
Mrs. Wooster’s cook. Peter says there’s 
an old woman blackmailing Kitty.” 

“Darn Peter!” said David furiously. 
‘“‘That’s what ails grandfather. He’s been 
acting like a hen with a hidden nest for 
days!” 

“‘ Dave,” said Tom earnestly, “ you get 
Kitty to go to her sister and straighten this 
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thing out. Then you and I can put it 
down. You can defend your wife, but 
Margaret’s got no one—don’t you see?” 

David stood with his hands thrust into 
his pockets, thinking. The night was deep- 
ening about them, full of soft sounds—the 
stirring of the foliage, the reedy pipe of a 
frog in the pond, the distant murmur of life 
in the town below the hill. Tom took a 
cigarette out of his pocket, and this time 
he lit it with a firm hand. 

“ You'll see to this right away, Dave?” 

His brother nodded, looking up at the 
house. It was all dark on this side, except 
two windows where a ribbon of light 
showed below the drawn shades. 

“T’ll go up now. Kitty’s still up—I see 
her light. I say, Tom, it’s rotten!” He 
put his hand on his brother’s shoulder. 
“ We'll put it down, old chap. She’s ”— 
David laughed knowingly—‘ she’s a fine 
girl!” 

Tom was silent, and the darkness hid 
the glow in his eyes. David walked with 
him to the gate. 

‘“Hadn’t you better go in and see grand- 
father, Tom?” 

“ Not to-night!” 


Tom did not admit that he was in too 
great a turmoil of anger to sit with the old 


man. He had to walk it off. 

David stood at the gate for awhile, 
watching his brother swing off down the 
street. Then he went slowly up the steps 
and into the house. For the first time, as 
he ascended the stairs, he was conscious 
of his reluctance. 

The old hall was dark again, cut in one 
place by a rectangle of light on the floor, 
where the library door stood open. He 
could hear his grandfather slap a card 
down on the bare table. 

“The old fellow’s playing solitaire,” he 
thought with a smile. 

Then he looked up. There was a win- 
dow on the wide landing. It stood open, 
and he could see a square of luminous sky 
through it, the clouds showing, silver-edged. 

“The darkest cloud has a silver lining,” 
he thought sententiously, and laughed at 
himself. 

He was aware of an uneasy feeling. It 
wasn’t a nice thing to tell a woman, but it 
had to be done. However, the telling of it 
seemed to be made easier by Kitty’s in- 
tense. preoccupation. 

David found her sitting in the window, 
clad in a flowing pink silk negligee, her el- 
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bow on the sill and her chin cupped in her 
hand. 

‘““Isn’t it warm?” she said languidly, 
when he came in. “I couldn’t make up 
my mind to lie down, and I’m so tired!” 

David came over and stood beside her, 
looking down at her. She seemed like a 
child, so small and young, and her mouth 
was exquisite with its full, drooping curves. 

‘“T’ve been watching the moonlight on 
the trees out there,” she went on. ‘ Look 
at the shadows under them—how soft they 
are. Electricity cuts sharp edges.” 

“ Kitty,” said David, “I want you to 
tell me all about the kid—Dicky, I mean. 
Who’s his father?” 

She sat perfectly still. It seemed to him 
that she suddenly stopped breathing, and 
her eyes fixed themselves on his face with 
an expression quite new to him—a scared 
attention. 

“Why do you want to know?” she asked 
quickly, defensively. 

David told her. 

“It’s an outrage, but people will talk. 
There’s only one way to put it down, Kit- 
ty, and that is a plain statement. Tom 
thinks so, too—for Margaret’s sake. She 
may not want it. I understand that per- 
haps the kid belongs to a poor relation— 
I’ve thought of that; but we’ve got to tell 
the truth now and ”—he smiled—“ shame 
the devil, as grandfather says.” 

Kitty leaned back against the window, 
the darkness framing her like a picture. 
Her face was colorless, and her eyes looked 
black instead of blue. David was startled. 

“ Kitty, are you ill?” he cried. 

She shook her head, but her hand went 
to her throat. She was gasping. 

“There’s something wrong!” he ex- 
claimed with sudden conviction, and his 
face lost its softness. Before her eyes it 
grew stern, even hard, and she saw that 
terrible likeness to his grandfather. “ Kit- 
ty,” he said, “‘ tell me the whole of it. I’ve 
got to know!” 

She faced him, wide-eyed. 

“IT can’t!” she whispered hoarsely. “I 
mustn’t! David, don’t ask me—don’t!” 

He stood still, looking at her, his face 
paling slowly. She saw doubt, suspicion, 
and stern interrogation crystallizing in his 
look, but she did not rise. She stretched 
one arm along the window sill and clung 
to it with clutching fingers. 

“You must tell me, Kitty,” he said 
sternly. ‘I must silence these scandalous 
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tongues. I must know the truth. The kid 
had a mother. Is she alive?” 

Kitty’s wide eyes held his. 

““ Ve-es,” her voice wavered. 

“Then why doesn’t she keep her own 
kid?” he demanded. “Is the father a 
scalawag?”’ 

She bent her head, but she did not speak. 

“ Just as I thought,” David said impa- 
tiently. ‘“ You and Meg want to give the 
little chap a chance, but it’s got to come 
out now. I’m going to answer this. 
Where’s the mother? She must come for- 
ward. I insist upon it, Kitty! Where is 
she? Who is she? I must know!” 

She was silent. Her hand gripped the 
window ledge until the knuckles whitened. 
She was shaking from head to foot. David 
saw it, and a horrible fear shot through 
him. He came swiftly across the room and 
grasped her young shoulder. 

“Kitty! Tell me the truth—who is it?” 

Her white lips moved, but no sound 
came; she was looking at him, sheer terror 
in her beautiful eyes. 

“Tell me!” he repeated, deeply moved. 
“ Kitty, what’s the matter? Tell me— 
who’s the child’s mother?” 

She whispered. He had to bend his head 
to hear. 

‘“‘ Margaret!” she said. 

He straightened up and stood staring at 
her. 

“Margaret? Do you mean she’s been 
married and divorced? Or—” 

Kitty writhed. She bent her head and 
covered her face with her hands. He 
hardened. 

“Was there a marriage? 
desert her?” 

““She’s never been married!” 
gasped. 

He was silent. The light in the room 
was soft, and it wavered a little now, for 
a wind had risen. The trees outside the 
window began to rustle, and the dark hair 
was stirred on Kitty’s forehead. David 
straightened himself. 

“ Margaret!” he repeated in utter won- 


Did the man 


Kitty 


der. ‘‘ It—it seems incredible! Margaret! 
Why, Kitty, I can’t believe it!” 
She did not answer him. Her head 


drooped lower, the whole pose of her slen- 
der figure was lovely in its grief and its 
abandon. David walked to and fro across 
the room, his head bent. It was a long 
moment before he came and stood beside 
her again. 
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“Tt’s—it’s incredible!” he repeated. 
“ Margaret, of all women!” 

Kitty’s head sank lower. Suddenly she 
covered her face with her hands again, and 
a sob shook her. It startled him out of his 
absorption. He went to her and put his 
arms around her. 

“Hush, Kit, don’t cry,” he said with 
deep compassion. “It’s not your fault— 


thank God, it’s not your fault!” 


VII 


THE next day was Sunday. There was 
no chance, therefore, of the brothers meet- 
ing at the mills, and Tom thought of it as 
he went down to breakfast. The delay 
chafed on his raw nerves. 

“Tl go over to the house after break- 
fast,” he thought. “Dave will be there 
until afternoon, anyway.” 

It seemed to be in the air at the break- 
fast table. His mother had not seen him 
when he returned the night before, and her 
eyes questioned him; but the maid kept 
going in and out of the room, and conver- 
sation languished. William McCue, ab- 
sorbed in the voluminous Sunday newspa- 
per, had apparently forgotten the whole 
affair. He did not even notice when his 
son left the table rather abruptly, but 
ag mother followed him out into the 

all. : 

“What did David say, Tom?” she asked 
anxiously. 

Tom had found his hat and was feeling 
for his cigarette case, but he stopped to 
smile at her reassuringly. 

“He didn’t say much, mother. He’s as 
mad as a hen, but he’s going to get Kitty 
to straighten it out. He thinks, as I do, 
that it’s some poor relative’s child, and the 
girls don’t want to tie a pitiful story to the 
little chap.” 

She smiled in her relief. 

“‘ Of course—that must be it, Tom. Are 
you going to see David now, or—”’ 

Her smile deepened with meaning. 

He reddened. 

“Tm going up to grandfather’s now. I 
think I'll catch David before he and Kitty 
go out motoring. I’m going over in the 
roadster. Want to go along, mother?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tl sit with your father until church 
time.” 

He had opened the door, and she 
watched him bringing his new roadster out 
of the garage. 
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“Tt’s a beauty, isn’t it?” he called up to 
her as he drove past the piazza. 

She smiled, waving her hand at him as 
he went off. 

“ Dear boy, I believe he’s really in love 
with that girl!” she mused. “ Well, she’s 
fine. I do hope David can put this all to 
rights!” 

Tom did not hope—he meant to make 
David do it. It was some blind instinct 
that was sending him up there now. He 
had no reason to doubt his brother’s readi- 
ness to silence the talk, but deep down in 
him there was a secret misgiving. He did 
not call it by that name, and his mind was 
fighting it again, but his body knew those 
little stabs of physical alarm. The nerves 
would not stay as quiet as he willed they 
should. 

In spite of it, however, he drove his car 
with his usual skill. It seemed to skim up 
the steep hill to those old stone gateposts. 

Peter, in his shirt sleeves, was standing 
on the front piazza in the sunshine. He 
had just gathered up the forgotten Sunday 
newspaper from the top step. 

Tom called to him. 

“ David in, Peter?” 

Peter shook his head. 

“ He and the missus went out—been out 
quite a spell.” 

Tom hesitated. Of course they had gone 
to Margaret’s, but he wanted to be sure. 

“Which way did they go, Peter?” he 
asked the old servant. 

Before Peter could answer, Tom’s grand- 
father thrust his head out of the library 
window, 

“What’s that? That you, Tom? 
d’you want to know?” 

Tom got down and came up to the pi- 
azza, smiling. 

“I asked Peter where David had gone, 
grandfather.” 

‘““They’ve gone down to her sister’s.” 
The old man’s voice was sharp. ‘“ Coming 
in here, Tom?” 

“Why, no, not now.” Tom hesitated. 
He wanted to hear what David had to say 
when he came back, but David might not 
come back for hours. ‘“ I’ve got an errand 
or two. Want anything, grandfather?” 

“Yes, Ido. You come in here a minute. 
Peter, take that newspaper out to the sum- 
merhouse. I’m coming down there — it’s 
hotter than mustard in here. Get your bee 
hat, for I’m going to move those hives. 
Here, Tom, you can get in at this window. 
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If you can’t leg it over that sill you’re not 
worth your salt!” 

Tom laughed, and vaulted through the 
window with an ease that made him think 
of boyhood tricks about the old house. 

“T used to climb in at the pantry win- 
dow after Peter’s apple pies when I was a 
youngster,” he remembered. 

His grandfather threw open the shutter 
opposite, and let more light into the old 
room. It was no longer bare and ugly, but 
showed a woman’s touch here and there. 
Kitty had installed some low bookcases, 
and a Copley print hung on the wall op- 
posite. There was an old brass bowl full 
of big purple asters in the empty fireplace. 

“By George, Kitty’s made the old place 
over!” Tom thought, but aloud he said: 
“Some changes in here, grandfather!” 

The old man nodded. He had just put 
on his hat, ready to go out into the garden. 
He peered at Tom from under the brim. 

“Got any money on you?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The question recalled David’s of the day 
before, and made Tom’s face change sud- 
denly. 

‘““ Yes, I have—lI'’ve got sixty dollars that 
I meant for Andrews on Saturday, but I 
missed him at the shop; and I’ve got forty 
of Dave’s. I forgot to return it to him.” 

“ Give it to me,” said Mr. McCue grim- 
ly. “ Give it all to me, Tom, I have a use 
for it.” 

Tom laughed as he put his hand in his 
pocket. 

‘“‘ Never knew you to want a hundred so 
suddenly, sir. What’s up?” 

‘“* Never you mind—you shell out!” The 
old man used the vernacular that he had 
learned from two generations of boys. 
“ Got a hundred square?” He bent over 
the table, counting it, as Tom laid the crisp 
bills down. “ Just from the bank, eh? I'll 
return it to you to-morrow evening, Tom,” 
he added, chuckling as he pocketed the 
cash. 

His grandson eyed him quizzically. 

“T’d give my share of it to know what 
you’re up to, grandfather!” he laughed. 

“Would you?” Old Thomas smiled 
grimly. “ Well, it’s none of your business, 
young man!” He was feeling in the cor- 
ner by the bookcase for his old hickory 
stick. He found it and turned around. 
“ You wanted Dave?” 

Tom nodded. Something in the old 
man’s manner puzzled him. He thought of 
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David’s description of him—“ acting like 
a hen with a hidden nest.” 

“He went down to the cottage to see 
Margaret,” old Thomas explained again; 
“ but they won’t find her. She passed here 
awhile ago with the kid, going to Dr. 
Clegg’s. She says the kid isn’t well. He 
looks like a chicken with a hard crop, any- 
way. I spoke to ’em over the fence when 
they passed.” 

Then Kitty would not see her this morn- 
ing! Tom’s disappointment was tempered 
by the thought that he might meet her him- 
self if he drove past Dr. Clegg’s. 

“‘ The kid’s delicate,” he said with elabo- 
rate indifference, and added hurriedly: 
“Well, I must be going, grandfather. I 
left my engine running.” 

‘“‘ You’d better stay and help me with the 
bees,” old Mr. McCue retorted, moving to- 
ward the back door. ‘I’m going to have 
Peter move the hives. I promised David— 
Kitty’s afraid of ’em.” 

“IT don’t blame her,” laughed Tom. “I 
got stung once!” 

The old man nodded thoughtfully, his 
keen old eyes searching his grandson’s 
flushed face. 

“‘ There are things that sting a lot worse 
than bees, Tom,” he remarked dryly. 

They were facing each other, the space 
of the long hall between them. Tom knew 
that there was a hidden meaning in his 
grandfather’s speech, and he suddenly sus- 
pected that the money had something to 


do with it. It nettled him. 

“T’m off,” he said shortly. “ Good-by, 
grandfather.” 

“Hold on!” Old Thomas shook his 


cane at him admonishingly. ‘“ You keep 
away from the honey, Tom, or you'll get 
stung!” 

The old man’s rasping tone cut like a 
knife, and for a moment his grandson was 
violently angry. He knew now what his 
grandiather was driving at. Furious, he 
opened the door and went out. There was 
a dry chuckle behind him, but he plunged 
down the steps and into his car without 
looking back. 

David was right—the old man must have 
listened to Peter’s talk. What did he want 
with that money to-day? There was some- 
thing in that, but Tom could not fathom it. 
He gave it up angrily, and drove his car 
out on the long avenue that led to Dr. 
Clege’s house. He told himself that it was 
as easy to go that way as any other. 
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“Tl go out there,” he thought, and then 
he heard the church bells behind him. “I 
meant to take mother to church!” 

His hand was on the wheel, ready to 
turn around, when he saw a flash of color, 
and two figures came out of Dr. Clegg’s 
gate. He drove on. It was Margaret, and, 
beside her, the little figure of the child. 

“No size at all, and looks puny! She’s 
an angel to him,” he thought angrily, and 
brought his car to the curb. “ Let me run 
oi and the kid over home,” he called to 

er. 

She looked up with that calm smile of 
hers, though he had thought, at the first 
glance, that she was faintly troubled. 

“We shall be delighted,” she replied 
pleasantly. 

“Up you go!” he said gayly, swinging 
the boy up and holding out his hand_to her. 

Margaret sprang lightly into her place 
and took the child in her lap. 

“We both like to ride in front,” she 
laughed. 

Tom, with his hand on the wheel, looked 
around at her. 

“Is it awfully important for you to go 
home?” he asked. 

She shook her head smilingly, the sun- 
shine making golden lights in the clear 
depths of her brown eyes. ; 

“JT don’t think it is. Dr. Clegg says 
Dicky’s throat is better, and old Thérése is 
at home, getting our dinner ready.” 

“Let’s go out by the river, then, will 
vou? It’s lovely a little farther up, above 
all this dirt from the mills. I want to try 
out my new machine, too.” 

“ Shall we go, Dick?” Margaret asked 


. the child, smiling down at him as he threw 


his head back against her to gaze sidewise 
at Tom McCue. 

“ Got any fish out there?” he asked. 

“Lots of ’em!” Tom said gayly. “ Al- 
ways find fish in water, Dicky. Don’t you 
remember the gentleman who went to catch 
a whale?” 

“ You're getting beyond us now,” Mar- 
garet laughed. ‘“ There are Mrs. Wooster 
and the Grahams, going to church,” she 
added quickly. ‘ We’re wicked, I’m afraid, 
to be motoring out here.” 

Tom’s smile had something grim in it. 
That old gossip would know how much he 
cared for her! He drove swiftly, for an- 
other turn would send them beyond the 
scattered houses. There were the mills, 
smoke-begrimed, but silent with the un- 
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human silence of a holiday. The river was 
so placid that the yellow sedge along the 
edges made the shallows look golden. 

“ How peaceful it is out here!” Margaret 
exclaimed at last. ‘‘ Look, Dicky—there’s 
a kingfisher!” 

The little fellow had fallen asleep, with 
his golden head on her arm. She laughed 
softly, meeting Tom’s eyes over it. 

“Poor baby!” she said gently. “‘ He’s 
not strong. He didn’t sleep well last night, 
but the air has done him good.” 

‘“‘ Always delicate?” Tom asked, slowing 
down as he drove closer to the river bank. 

“ He nearly died when he was a baby. 
If we can get him past seven, he'll get 
stronger.” 

“We?” Tom questioned her, smiling. 

She flushed. 

“Dr. Clegg and I,” she said simply. 
Then she pointed at the river. “ Isn’t that 
lovely? Look at that bend where the tree 
has fallen. I saw a chipmunk run along 
the log—I wish Dick had seen it!” 

“ The little chap’s off, sound as a top.” 
Tom’s eyes followed hers to the water. 
“How would you like to go up the river 


some day?” he asked her. “I used to keep 
a boat up at Hanlon’s Landing, and I fancy 


it’s there still. Will you come?” 

“T’d love it!” She was frankly delight- 
ed. “I haven’t been out boating for ages, 
and the river here’”—she drew a soft 
breath of pleasure—‘“ is beautiful!” 

‘““ We'll go some time, then.” 

Tom’s lips tightened, and he said noth- 
ing more for a long while. The emotion 
that had suddenly risen to full conscious- 
ness within him was inarticulate. It was 
enough for the moment to feel her presence 
at his side, to look down at her lovely se- 
rene profile. 

“ As if she could have anything on her 
mind! The wretched scandalmongers!”’ 
he raged inwardly. 

They had come to another bend of the 
river, and here the road forked. Tom 
looked around at her. 

“Which way?” he asked her, and his 
own voice startled him with its new deep 
note of emotion. 

Margaret had been absorbed, but she 
met Tom’s eyes and blushed suddenly. 

“Please turn back. I must take this 
child home,” she said gently. “‘I’d love to 
go on—it’s so beautiful!” 

“Td love to go on forever,” Tom an- 
swered quietly. 
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She did not meet his eyes this time, but 
he saw her color deepen. Then she ex- 
claimed abruptly: ‘“ There’s Kitty—with 
David!” 

Her sudden movement awakened the 
child, and he sat up in her lap sleepily, al- 
most whimpering. 

“T want to go home!” 

“Wave your hand, Dick!” Margaret 
raised him up a little. ‘ There’s Aunt 
Kitty!” 

Tom drew a quick breath, for he hated 
that name for David’s wife; but they were 
passing now. 

“ Where are you going?” David shouted. 

“ Back home!” Tom answered. 

Margaret spoke to her sister, but her 
words were lost in the hum of the engines. 
Kitty made no reply at all. She leaned 
back listlessly beside her husband, so pale 
that her blue eyes looked dark. 

Margaret saw it. She was startled, and 
craned her neck, looking after them. 

“ Kitty doesn’t look well. What can be 
the matter?” 

“Tired after yesterday,’ Tom said; but 
he knew—David had told his wife. 

Something in the thought, or in that 
chance meeting, broke the spell. Margaret 
was unlike herself, and the child fretted. 
Almost silently Tom turned the roadster, 
and they sped back to town. 


VIII 


IN spite of her morning in the open air, 
Kitty still looked pale and ill when she sat 
down to the early Sunday dinner on which 
old Thomas still insisted. The August day 
had turned sultry, and the low-ceiled old 
dining room seemed suffocating to her. 

Peter, slipping into the pantry, removed 
first his collar and necktie, and finally, with 
the dessert, his coat; but the new mistress 
of the house took no notice of these re- 
lapses. She toyed with her fork, tasting 
her food listlessly. 

Old Thomas was arguing with David 
about some business contracts for the mills. 
The old man had occasional moments of 
closefisted economy. 

“T tell you there isn’t any need to build 
that extension, Dave,” he _ insisted. 
“‘ They’ve done business in that old build- 
ing, just as it is, for fifty years.” 

David threw back his head. 

“ Fifty years? Well, I thought it was a 
hundred! There isn’t the shadow of an 
improvement in the old shack. Tom thinks 
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just as I do, grandfather. ‘Let the con- 
tract to Manning,’ he said. Manning’s a 
good man—you can’t get a better.” 

“You can get a cheaper,” suapped Mr. 
McCue. ‘“ How much do you two boys 
think I’m worth? Ten millions? You’ 
ruin me yet, between you!” 

David laughed. 

“We're going to get twice the results 
from new buildings and new machinery. 
The men will be more contented, too. 
Paisley complained to me last month. He 
said his gang wanted some new boilers in 
the engine room.” 

“Young blood!” grunted his grand- 
father. ‘Old ways are the best ways.” 

“‘T’ll have to get Tom to convince you,” 
David laughed. “ You’ve always believed 
in Tom. He’s coming over this afternoon, 
and we’ll talk you into it.” 

For the first time Kitty seemed to hear 
them. She turned quickly, looking up from 
her contemplation of an untasted cup of 
coffee. 

“Is Tom coming here?” she inquired 
breathlessly. 

David understood, and gave her a quick 
glance of sympathy. 

“He phoned that he’d come over to din- 
ner, but he didn’t. I suppose mother kept 
him. I expect him now—any moment.” 

Kitty rose from the table. 

“Tt’s so hot, grandfather, you won’t 
mind if I leave you two to smoke alone, 
will you?” she asked. 

Old Thomas nodded at her. He was 
filling his pipe placidly, but his keen old 
eyes followed her as David rose and went 
with her to the door. 

“I’m going to teach you to play crib- 
bage with me in a little while,” the old man 
called after her. 

The two young people were in the hall. 
Kitty gasped. 

“ Oh, David, must I? I hate it!” 

“Tt would please him a lot if you did, 
Kitty.” David laughed a little, and then 
he sobered. ‘I'll have to tell Tom, dear. 
I forgot to say that it was Tom who came 
to me to get this cleared up. He wanted 
to set it straight for Margaret — regular 
knight-errant style, dear old chap! He 
hasn’t:an idea of the real truth.” 

Kitty had reached the stairs, but she 
stopped there, leaning on the banisters, her 
eyes still feverishly bright. 

“If he loves her, Dave!” she whispered, 
drawing a quick breath. 
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“Tough!” David said gravely. 

“ He—he might forgive her, don’t you 
think?” Kitty faltered. 

David stared at her, a hint of hardness 
in his face. 

“A man doesn’t care for that sort of 
thing—in a woman,” he said, almost with 
contempt. 

Kitty said nothing. She clung to the 
banisters, looking at him with wide, terri- 
fied eyes. He saw her look, and tried to 
be cheerful. 

“Never mind, Kit! 
down?” 

“No!” she turned and started toward 
the library. “ I’ll—I’ll go in here. I sup- 
pose I’d better play with your grand- 
father.” 

“‘ Good girl!” said David encouragingly. 
“ Hello, grandfather!” he added. “I was 
coming back—you didn’t stay to smoke.” 

The old man had come into the library 
from the dining room, and stood there, his 
pipe in his hand, looking at them. 

“Going to play with me, Kitty?” he 
asked. 

She nodded, forcing a smile, a sudden 
vivid color coming into her face. 

“You'll have to teach me,” she said 
prettily, pushing the card table toward the 
window. 

Grandfather McCue reached for his fa- 
vorite chair. 

“T can remember the time when my 
father caned me for playing on Sunday,” 
he said, chuckling. “ Didn’t use my old 
hickory stick, either. He used a piece of 
lathe out of the old stable. Jehosaphat! 
I can feel it yet!” 

Kitty laughed. She was standing by the 
card table, resting her slender fingers on 
the edge of it, her face flushed, her lips red. 
There was something vivid and human and 
lovable about her, and David thought he 
had never seen her look prettier. The hot 
August sunshine, shimmering outside the 
window behind her, outlined her slender 
figure and her dark, spirited head. She 
was laughing at his grandfather, her blue 
eyes dark under their thick lashes. 

Then he saw that Kitty’s hands were 
trembling. 

“It’s nerves,” he said to himself. “I'll 
have to get Margaret to take that child 
away. She should have more sense, any- 
way—poor girl!” 

Suddenly, in the midst of his indignation 
against the sinner, he felt a throb of pity. 
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“ Poor misguided girl!” he thought. 

Then he heard a firm step on the front 
piazza. 

‘‘There’s Tom!” he exclaimed aloud. 

“You go and let him in,” said old 
Thomas. “ Kitty and I are going to play 
cribbage. Here, you’ve got the table too 
near the window—it’s hotter than smoke 
there!” 

“Oh, please! I like it here where I can 
look out,” Kitty pleaded. “ You sit on the 
other side, grandfather.” 

‘“‘ Like to look out, do you?” the old man 
chuckled. ‘“‘ You'll Jearn a lot looking out 
of the window!” 

Kitty laughed again, taking the old worn 
pack of cards and placing it between them 
with a dainty touch. 

“Shall we cut for the deal, grand- 
father?” 

Her tone was light, and she smiled at 
him, but there were spots of vivid color in 
her cheeks, and her eyes were unnaturally 
bright. Brought in close contact across the 
little table, Mr. McCue saw it. 
at her curiously through his spectacles. 

“ Got a fever?’ he asked her abruptly. 
“ Let me feel your pulse. You're all heated 


up and red. Got rouge on?” 

He stretched out one of his thin old 
hands toward her wrist, but she evaded 
him, laughing tremulously. 

“It’s just the heat, grandfather.” 


“ Humph!” He sat looking at her, un- 
convinced. Then he heard David and Tom 
going through the hall, and shouted to 
them. ‘“ Where are you two going? Come 
in here, Tom!” 

Tom came to the door and looked in, 
greeting Kitty. 

“ We're going out into the garden first,” 
he said, holding up his cigarette. ‘I’m go- 
ing to finish this.” 

“ You'll get a sunstroke. Better come 
in here and help me teach Kitty how to 
play cards.” 

Tom laughed, though his eyes were 
grave. 

“In a little while, grandfather. 
something to say to Dave.” 

“Oh, ho, that’s it, is it? Why in mis- 
chief didn’t you say so? Look where I’ve 
set those beehives, Dave. I had ’em 
moved.” 

David called back something that was 
made unintelligible by the opening of the 
screen door in the rear, and old Thomas 
and Kitty heard the brothers go down the 
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steps together. They went without speech, 
leaving only the faint trail of tobacco to 
float into the house behind them. 

Kitty had not even answered Tom when 
he spoke to her. She had only looked up 
with a smile, and she sat silent now, look- 
ing out of the window. She could see the 
two men going down the path to the pond. 
An impulse to get up, to run after them, 
seized her, but she could not move for the 
life of her. She was like a person in a 
nightmare, powerless to escape, rooted to 
the spot. 

Mr. McCue was shuffling the cards, 
snapping them through his fingers. 

‘“ Now, if you want to learn, young lady, 
you quit gaping out that window,” he said 
dryly. ‘ D’you remember the rules I gave 
you the other day?” 

“Rules?” Kitty looked around, bewil- 
dered. Her flushed face seemed to quiver, 
and her lips shook. She caught the lower 
one between her teeth for an instant, and 
stared blindly at the cards on the table. 
Then she forced her mind away from that 
hot, vivid place out there by the pond. 
“Yes, yes— yes, of course I remember, 
grandfather!” 

“Oh, do you?” The old man’s tone was 
acrimonious. “Then pay attention. 
There, that was wrong!” he cried with irri- 
tation. “ What’s the matter, Kitty? 
You're playing like a noodle!” 

She twisted in her chair, tortured. Oh, 
if she only knew what David was saying! 
And she had to play with this terrible old 
man! She met Mr. McCue’s eyes and 
winced, for they were boring into her. 

“Tm trying,” she faltered, forcing a 
smile. “ Don’t you see I’m trying?” 

“Not much—with the naked eye,” old 
Thomas retorted dryly. ‘“ Might with a 
telescope.” 

She laughed weakly. 

“It’s so hot!” 

“Never mind the heat! Now you watch 
me—see that? Know what to play now?” 

How could she? Her heart was beating 
in her throat. Had David told Tom yet? 
She could not see them now. She only saw 
the sunlight strike torridly across the pond, 
and it looked as if red coals had splashed 
into the still water. 

“Well, if you can’t play better than 
that!” Old Thomas slapped his cards 
down in exasperation, staring across at her. 
“ By gum, a high school flapper could do 
it better with her toes!” 
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Kitty did not heed him. She was lean- 
ing back in her chair, her hands at her 
throat, her face suddenly as white as it had 
been red, and she was shaking from head 
to foot. 

The old man saw it. 
peering at her. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” he asked sharply, 
and then more kindly: “ By gum, I believe 
you’ve got an ague!” 

She looked at him pitifully. 
was breaking under the strain. 

“No, no!” she said breathlessly. 
I’m not ill, ’m—lI’m frightened!” 

Intelligence came into the old eyes op- 
posite—a shrewd, terrible intelligence. He 
struck his fist down suddenly on the table. 

“T see!” he exclaimed. “You know 
what Dave’s going to say to Tom, and 
you’re scared!” 

She nodded speechlessly. She felt as a 
butterfly might feel in the net of a ruthless 
naturalist. 

“ What’s he going to say?” the old man 
demanded, still leaning over, his face close 
to hers, peering at her. ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Her voice trem- 
bled. “ Yes, I do, but I can’t tell you! 
I’m afraid they’ll—they’ll quarrel!” 

Mr. McCue pushed back his chair, grop- 
ing about for his old hickory stick. 

“T’ll go and see to ’em,”’ he said. 

“No!” She caught at his hand, cling- 
ing to it. “‘ Please don’t!” 

He hesitated, looking down at her, plain- 
ly perplexed. 

“ What the deuce—” 

“It’s nothing—I’m foolish. Please 
don’t go!” she cried, and then suddenly she 
let go of his hand and snatched up the 
cards. ‘ Why don’t we go on playing?” 
she said, laughing hysterically. 

Mr. McCue stood still, looking at her. 
Finally he grunted to himself. 

“Eve!” he said grimly. “ Eve!” 

Then he raised his eyes to the window, 
conscious that hers followed his anxiously. 
Heat seemed to radiate in waves out there. 
It was so still that he could hear voices in 
the distance. Tom and David were talking, 
but no words reached him. He shaded his 
eyes, trying to discern their figures, but he 
could not see them, for they had gone down 
to the pond, under the shade of the big 
trees. It was the loveliest place in the gar- 
den, and one of Kitty’s white marble 
benches was there, against a background 
of hemlocks. The sun shone on the pond 
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with intolerable brilliance, but the shadows 
of the trees made a cool nook behind it. 

David had stopped for a look at the 
beehives. 

“Tm glad they’ve been moved,” he said, 
delaying the inevitable moment. “ Kitty’s 
afraid of bees,” he added, with a laugh. 

Something unnatural in the laugh made 
Tom look around at him quickly. 

“You spoke to Kitty about that, Dave?” 
he asked gravely. 

“Oh, yes! We’d been to see Margaret 
while you were out with her. By the way, 
Tom, that new roadster is a peach. I no- 
ticed it. How much did you pay for it?” 

Tom stood still. 

“ Dave, you’re beating the devil around 
the stump. Did you make the girls under- 
stand that we’ve got to have this thing 
cleared up?” 

“‘T haven’t put it in that way to Marga- 
ret yet.” David stopped to light another 
cigarette. His face was flushed. “I just 
talked with Kitty. She'll see to it, I 
think.” 

“Kitty?” Tom tossed his own cigarette 
away. ‘“ How can she see to it?” he asked 
incredulously. 

David tried to smoke with perfect non- 
chalance, but the hand that held the ciga- 
rette shook. 

“‘T think she’ll manage it better than we 
could,” he said hoarsely. 

Suddenly Tom saw that there was some- 
thing wrong. His own face went from 
white to red. 

“ David,” he said sharply, “ what is it? 
Tell me! She’s told you something.” 

David’s cigarette dropped from between 
his fingers and fell on the grass at their 
feet. He laid his hand on Tom’s shoulder. 

“‘T hate like the dickens to tell you this,” 
he began, and stopped awkwardly. It 
seemed as if he could not go on. 

A horrid thought darted into Tom’s 
mind. Could it be Kitty’s boy? But he 
thrust it away as a man might thrust some 
slimy reptile out of his path. 

“Tell me, Dave,” he said gently. ‘“ The 
kid has a bad father, or no father at all— 
isn’t that it?” 

David nodded. 

“That’s it—there was no marriage.” 

“Poor little cuss!” Tom’s face was 
kind. “I thought as much. Margaret’s 
an angel! Some relative was the mother, 
of course. You know where she is, Dave?” 

His brother did not look at him. He 
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looked steadily up at the old McCue house. 
In the broad sunshine it seemed ugly and 
secret and full of human troubles. 

“Kitty told me, Tom. I know, of 
course. It makes it hard to handle for her 
sake, too. You see—” 

He paused, and Tom caught him up. 

“ Who is it, Dave?” 

There was a brief silence—a silence that 
seemed to be tangible. Tom heard the 
bees humming loudly about the transplant- 
ed hives. A pigeon fluttered down and 
strutted toward them in the path. Far off 
a church bell began to ring. 

“It’s Margaret,” David said. 

“* What?” 

Tom swung around, white to the lips. 
David nodded. 

“I’m darned sorry, old chap, but he’s 
Margaret’s child. She wasn’t married.” 

“ That’s a lie!” 

David saw that Tom was hard hit. He 
pitied his brother. 

“ Unfortunately it’s true, Tom. Kitty 
told me,” he said with grave kindness. 

“It’s a lie!” Tom cried furiously. “ It’s 
a damned lie!” 

David whitened in his turn. 


“Do you mean to tell me that my wife 
lies?” he exclaimed. 

“JT don’t care who told you,” Tom said. 
“T don’t give a hang for that. It’s a lie!” 

David struck him. 

Tom reeled back from the force of the 


blow, straightened himself, and struck 
back. In an instant they had clinched, 
fighting furiously, madly. David dealt an- 
other fierce blow and hit Tom under the 
jaw. Tom, blinded with pain and rage, 
threw his arm around his brother’s neck 
and got him by the throat, choking him. 

They were brothers no longer. They 
were young savages, fighting savagely— 
without words, without outcry—in deadly, 
silent rage. There was no sound but the 
scraping and shuffling of their feet on the 
gravel path and David’s sharp gasps for 
breath. In his blind fury Tom might have 
killed him, but suddenly his brother’s arms 
relaxed. David was giving out—Tom felt 
-" and a stab of fear brought him to him- 
self. 
lapsed and fell sidewise on the marble 
bench. 

Tom stood staring at him in speechless 
rage, his powerful hands working at his 
sides. David was incapable of effort, in- 
capable of speech. He lay there spent, 
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motionless, deathly white, his hair dishev- 
eled, his dress disordered, powerless to de- 
fend himself. Tom stared at him, breath- 
ing hard, unmoved by pity. He was the 
victor—that was certain. He had defend- 
ed Margaret, and he felt only savage joy in 
his victory. 

Then, suddenly, he heard the sound of 
apprcaching footsteps and the tapping of 
his grandfather’s old hickory stick on the 
path behind him. He turned and met the 
old man’s eyes. 

‘“‘ Hi, there!” cried old Thomas, swinging 
his cane sharply across Tom’s shoulders. 
“T saw you! By gum, I’ve a mind to 
whale both of you!” 

Tom caught the belaboring stick in his 
hand and held it firmly. 

“Don’t do that, grandfather,” he said 
in a low, fierce voice. ‘‘ I’m in no mood to 
bear it. I ”—he glared at David—‘ my 
God, I might have killed him!” 

“You were trying hard enough!” old 
Thomas said grimly. ‘“ Hello, Dave, you’re 
alive, aren’t you?” 

David forced a wry smile. 

“ Barely!” he said faintly. 

His grandfather looked around angrily 
at the victor. 

“ What’s this about, Tom?” 

Tom’s face whitened again with terrible 
anger. 

“T’ve nothing to say, except this—I’ll 
never speak to David again!” 

He turned away. 

“Hold on!” said his grandfather. 
say—” 

But Tom was deaf. He left them, going 
out at the side gate into the street, walking 
fast. Old Thomas turned and looked at 
David. 

“ Dave, what was it?” 

“T told him, I had to tell him—you 
know, grandfather—about the child. That 
little boy is Margaret’s. Kitty told me, 
and I had to tell Tom.” 

Mr. McCue nodded, looking down at 
him, his old face grim. 

“So you told him? I asked Kitty awhile 
ago if the kid wasn’t Margaret’s, and she 
said no.” 

“Oh, well, her sister—that’s natural, 
grandfather; but she told me.” David 
pushed back his disheveled hair and rose 
unsteadily. ‘‘ You thought that, then, sir?” 
he exclaimed. 

Mr. McCue shook his head. 

“No, I didn’t think it,” he answered 
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dryly. “I just asked. You’d better tie 
your necktie and fasten your collar,” he 
added with a sudden grin. “You got 
licked, Dave!” 

IX 


On the Monday morning after the fight 
in the garden old Thomas McCue break- 
fasted alone—alone except for Peter, who 
talked to his master in a rambling way 
while he served bacon and eggs. David 
had breakfasted early and gone to his office. 
Kitty had not come down at all. 

“She ain’t eaten nothing,” Peter ob- 
served. ‘“ Picked at her dinner yesterday. 
I know—I clean the plates!” 

Mr. McCue was apparently deaf. He 
read his paper, took his old pipe, and went 
out. 

“Tt’s awful hot,” Peter shouted after 
him. “‘ Old Hanlon—he’s only seventy-two 
—got a sunstroke yesterday, an’ they don’t 
think he’ll live. You’d better keep in the 
shade!” 

Old Thomas nodded, without looking 
back. He was thinking. He had been 
thinking a good deal since yesterday. How- 


ever, he heeded Peter’s advice sufficiently 
to keep in the shade of the spreading elms 
all the way to his son’s house. 

Mrs. McCue came down the piazza steps, 


flushed and anxious. 

“Do come in, father!” she said. 
want to ask you something.” 

He gave her a shrewd look. 

““ What’s the matter, Susan?” he asked, 
following her up the steps. ‘“ Where’s 
Tom?” 

““Gone to the mills.” 
door. “ William’s here. 
father!” 

The old man found his son getting 
ready to go to the bank. William’s stout 
middle-aged figure looked older and moved 
more heavily than his father’s wiry old 
body. 

“ Hello, Willie, what’s wrong?” he asked. 
“ Susan’s all worked up.” 

His son nodded gravely, thrusting out 
his lower lip. 

“‘She’s worrying about Tom now,” he 
said shortly. 

“Tom?” <A twinkle came into old 
Thomas’s eyes. ‘“ What’s the matter?” 

“ That’s it—I don’t know,” Mrs. Mc- 
Cue replied anxiously. ‘‘ He came home 
last night looking—looking like a sheet— 
so white! He’s eaten nothing at all—” 
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‘““He had a poached egg,” interpolated 
Tom’s father. 

She dismissed that as nothing. 

“‘ Father, he had been up to your house 
—do you know anything? I’m so—so 
afraid it might be about Margaret Guest!” 

“It is,” old Thomas replied coolly. ‘“ He 
and David had a row out in the garden.” 

“David and Tom?” Mrs. McCue 
gasped. ‘Oh, father, you don’t mean a 
regular fight?” 

He nodded. 

“ Tom licked David,” he added with evi- 
dent relish. 

She dropped into a chair. 

““ My boys!” she groaned. 

Her husband laid’ his package of papers 
on the table and looked at his father. 

“What the deuce was it all about?” he 
demanded harshly. 

“Eve,” his father answered. ‘ Same 
trouble, I reckon, that’s been going on since 
Adam’s time. It’s about the girls.” 

William McCue’s face changed sharply. 

“ What’s it about, father?” 

Old Mr. McCue looked from one to the 
other. He took his pipe out of his pocket 
and emptied it into his son’s ash receiver, 
tapping it on the edge. 

“It’s about the kid,” he said slowly. 
“ David talked to Kitty, and she told him 
the boy was Margaret’s own child.” 

“Oh, no, no!” Mrs. McCue half rose 
from her seat in the rocker. ‘‘ Father, she’s 
such a nice girl—and Tom likes her!” 

He nodded again. 

“ That’s it. He and Dave had it out, 
and he licked Dave. Tom’s in love with 
Margaret,” said old Thomas calmly. 

Tom’s mother wanted to speak, but she 
caught her lip between her teeth and wait- 
ed. She saw that her husband was on the 
point of boiling over. 

“Do you mean to say that this girl— 
Kitty’s sister—wasn’t married?” he de- 
manded sharply. 

“No, she wasn’t.” Old Thomas eyed 
them again, and his look was cryptic. 
“The mother of that kid wasn’t married. 
There’s been a fat woman hanging about— 
an old servant—blackmailing Kitty. She 
came the day of the garden party,” he 
grinned. “ Margaret was going to give her 
a hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, father!” Mrs. McCue exclaimed. 

“You let father finish,” her husband 
thundered. “TI want to get the stuffing out 
of this!” 
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“T found her waiting. Peter had told 
me about her, and I questioned her. I got 
about as much out of her as Mrs. Wooster’s 
cook, I reckon.” 

“She talked to you? Humph!” Wil- 
liam McCue snorted with anger. ‘“ Mouth 
wide open, I suppose?” 

“Not exactly. I paid her a hundred 
dollars to tell me what she wanted the hun- 
dred dollars for. Then I had to pay the 
other hundred to shut her up again, but I 
got that out of Tom and David.” Old 
Thomas chuckled wickedly. ‘‘ She let the 
cat out of the bag — pretty nearly — at 
Wooster’s. There’ll be talk. Now that Tom 
and David don’t speak, there’ll be quite a 
buzz.” 

“No, there won’t be!” His son struck 
his fist on the table fiercely. “ I’ll get that 
young woman and the boy out of town. 
She’s got no business here, bringing scan- 
dal on her sister!” 

“Oh, William, how can you?” his wife 
protested. ‘“ Margaret! She’s so nice!” 

“ She’ll go just the same,” he replied fu- 
riously. ‘“ Unfortunately, David has mar- 
ried her sister. That’s enough—he needn’t 
shoulder this. I'll see to it!” 


His father eyed him. 
“ What you going to do, Willie?” 


“Do? Isn’t she in my house? D’you 
suppose I’m going to have a—woman like 
that in my house, making a scandal for my 
son’s wife?” he demanded hotly. “I'll 
send her packing!” 

“No!” his wife exclaimed. ‘Oh, no, 
William—you can’t! Poor, poor girl! 
Father, talk to him—tell him he mustn’t!” 

The old man looked at her grimly. 

“T can’t stop him, Susan,” he said cool- 
ly. “ William’s always been more righteous 
than his Maker.” 

“T don’t call it righteousness, I call it 
common sense!” his son exclaimed. ‘“ Isn’t 
there any place in this country for that girl 
to live but here? Has she got to saddle her 
disgrace on my son’s wife?” he roared. 
“T’m going to see her—no one else will, 
and I’m going to tell her what to do!” 

“But William,” his wife argued, “ the 
poor girl may love to be near her sister. 
Kitty’s impulsive and kind and affection- 
ate, and of course she’s a comfort to—to 
Margaret!” 

“She’s made her bed—let her lie on it!” 
retorted her husband harshly. “ She has 
no right to hang on to Kitty. I won’t have 
it. There’s no need for the scandal to 
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If she’d kept away, no one 


spread here. 
You know 


would have known about it. 
that, Mrs. McCue!” 

Susan McCue sighed. 

“Yes, I know; but ”—she looked im- 
ploringly at the older man—“‘it’s so hard to 
believe! Father, I’ve always liked Marga- 
ret so much, and—and Tom likes her, too!” 

Old Thomas nodded. He was standing, 
leaning on his cane, his keen old eyes twin- 
kling under his wide-brimmed panama. As 
Mrs. McCue looked up at him, she visioned 
him paying that hundred dollars to the old 
servant blackmailer with a kind of relish. 

“He has a positively wicked sense of 
humor!” she thought hopelessly. 

“ Going there now, Willie?” the old man 
asked his son. 

William McCue was reaching for his hat. 

“Yes, Iam. I’m going to talk straight 
sense to that girl. My son’s wife must be 
kept out of this mess!” 

“ William, wait awhile,” his wife plead- 
ed. ‘“ Perhaps, when she hears about Tom 
and David, she’ll feel that she must go. 
She’s a sensible girl—give her a chance!” 

“Tl give her a chance to get out of it 
quietly right now,” he retorted. Then, see- 
ing his wife’s distressed face, he reassured 
her. “I’m not going to insult her, Susan. 
You needn’t be so frightened.” 

“But you can’t speak of such a thing 
without it,” she objected, flushed and un- 
easy. She was thinking of Tom. “ Wil- 
liam, I’m afraid Tom—cares!”’ 

William McCue put on his hat. 

“In that case, the sooner she goes the 
better!” he snapped. 

His wife uttered a soft little sound of 
despair. She even tried to stop him by 
snatching at his sleeve. 

“William, don’t do it—wait!” 

“Let me alone, Susan. I’m late for the 
bank now. Going my way, father?” 

His voice had the ring in it that ¢ man’s 
voice has when he has made up his mind 
to rule the roost. Old Thomas heard it, 
and chuckled again grimly. 

“‘ Womenfolks, Willie, watch your step!” 

His son thrust out his under lip. 

“T believe I own that house!” he said. 

“Let him go, Susan.” The old man pat- 
ted her arm. “Let him go. I’m going 
down to the mills now, to watch Tom and 
David.” 

Mrs. McCue shook her head as she saw 
her husband’s stout figure going down the 
long hot street. 
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“Tom and David haven’t quarreled for 
years,”’ she lamented; “‘ not since they were 
little fellows!” 

“Did ’em good,” old Thomas comforted 
her. ‘“ Got it out of ‘em; but Dave was 
licked good and plenty,” he cackled. 

“Tom’s so strong! But dear David— 
father, you don’t think they’ll keep it up?” 

“ Now, don’t you worry!” For once the 
old man was gentle. He patted her arm 
again. “ You go and keep cool—it’s hot- 
ter than blazes. I’ve got to be off.” He 
pottered down the steps, looking up the 
street. ‘“ There’s Kitty!” He was sur- 
prised. ‘I thought she had one of her 
headaches. I'll go and meet her.” 

Mrs. McCue called something after him, 
but he did not hear it. He was intent on 
meeting David’s wife. 

It was evident that Kitty was not coming 
toward them. She was turning into the 
street that led to her sister’s house. 

“She'll meet Willie!” old Thomas 
thought, and grinned silently. 

He reached the corner in time to inter- 
cept his grandson’s wife. 

“ Hello, Kitty!” he called to her. 

She turned, startled, and stood waiting, a 
small, slender figure all in white, with a 
big black hat that shaded her bright eyes. 

“She’s darned pretty!” the old man 
thought as he came up, but aloud he said: 
“Going to Margaret’s?” 

She did not answer that. She waited for 
him, and her eyes had almost a frightened 
expression. 

“Oh, grandfather, I want to ask you 
something!” She joined him, trying to 
smile naturally at him. “ Please tell me 
what happened last night in the garden.” 

The old man gave her a shrewd look. 

“ Didn’t David tell you?” 

She flushed under his eyes. 

“Not a word!” 

“They had a fight—Tom and Dave— 
that’s all.” 

“‘ A fight?” she gasped, her eyes dilating, 
but she did not ask the cause of the quarrel. 

They walked along in silence, his stick 
tapping on the sidewalk. The heat was 
intense. Not a leaf stirred, and the street 
was deserted except for a water cart that 
turned slowly into it and approached them, 
the driver slouching in his seat, clucking 
to his horses, and the wide spray playing 
on the thirsty dust behind the wagon. 

Old Thomas spoke at last, when they 
were almost in sight of Margaret’s house. 
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“ David and Tom don’t speak now. You 
know what it was about?” 

Kitty forced herself to look at him, her 
face whitening. 

“ How should I know?” she demanded 
breathlessly. “ I—I wasn’t there, grand- 
father.” 

“You know darned well,” the old man 
retorted flatly. “It’s not a good thing for 
a woman to do—to make men fight, 
Kitty!” 

“Oh, but I didn’t!” she cried defensive- 
ly. “I didn’t! How could I?” 

He did not answer her. They had come 
to the corner of Margaret’s garden. A high 
hedge hid the house from them, and they 
stood still, looking at each other. Old 
Thomas said nothing at all, but his shrewd 
eyes studied her. Slowly he lifted his fin- 
ger and shook it at her reproachfully, warn- 
ingly. Then he turned, still silent, and 
walked on. 

The August heat burnished the sky, but 
Kitty felt suddenly chilled. She shivered, 
shrinking away from the returning water 
cart. She heard the steady tread of the 
stout old horses and the man’s guttural ad- 
monitions. 

“ S’long, Jerry!”—and, sharper: “ You, 
Billy!” 

She found a break in the hedge and 
slipped into the old garden. She brushed 
aside a wild growth of daisies and started 
for the house. Then, as suddenly, she 
stood still, screened by the grape arbor. 
She heard voices—Margaret’s and a man’s 
—not Tom, not David. 

She listened without thinking, and recog- 
nized the heavy, slightly pompous tones. 
It was William McCue, David’s father— 
and here? Suddenly, unreasonably, she 
was frightened. A blind instinct warned 
her. She put out a wavering hand and 
caught at the post of the arbor. 

At first Mr. McCue’s speech had no sig- 
nificance. Then she heard Margaret’s 
voice, high and clear, with a note of dis- 
may, of disbelief, of wild anger, in it. 

“‘ My sister told her husband that—of 
me?” she cried. “ Of me?” 

David had told his father! Kitty knew 
even before the answer came heavily. 

“She did. I’m sorry ” — William Mc- 
Cue’s tone had a sudden reluctance—“ but 
you see how it is?” 

There was a silence. Kitty clung to the 
grapevines with shaking hands, listening 
intently. 
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“Yes, I see!” It was Margaret’s voice, 
but changed and hardened. ‘“ You mean ”’ 
—she hesitated, choosing her words— 
“that you don’t want me in your house?” 

“T didn’t say that,” Mr. McCue correct- 
ed her heavily. “I said it would be better 
for you to go away. You must see that 
yourself, with a moment’s consideration. 
Your sister is my son’s wife. We’re well 
known here, I may say we’re rather—er— 
important here, and your presence with— 
with this child is spreading a scandal. 
There must be other places—” 

“ Wait!” Margaret’s voice was clear 
still, but low and controlled. ‘“ You wish 
this house?” 

“Tf you must put it in that way—” 
William McCue cleared his throat uncom- 
fortably. He had not meant to blunder 
thus, but womenfolks! “Yes, I do,” he 
ended bluntly. 

For a moment there was a pause. Kitty 
sank down behind the arbor, hiding her 
face in her hands, but Margaret’s answer 
reached her. 

“T’ll give it up in September, then, as 
soon as I can.” 


Mr. McCue muttered some response, his 
voice hoarse and choked in his throat. 

Suddenly a child cried: 

“T hurted my finger, Meg!” 

Kitty rose slowly to her feet. 
althea blossom broke off in her fingers, and 
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she stared at it with unseeing eyes. Slow- 
ly, hesitatingly, step by step, she crept out 
of the corner, out of the garden, into the 
hot, deserted street. The dust lay thick, 
wet by the sprinkler, but she crossed it, her 
little white shoes spotted with its mud. 


Xx 


Tom kept his word—he did not speak to 
David. There were moments of extreme 
awkwardness in the office. In twenty-four 
hours it began tu be whispered all about 
the mills, and even down in the freight yard, 
where the switch engine was at work haul- 
ing the mill freight, that the McCue broth- 
ers did not speak. 

Old Thomas, sitting in his private office, 
with his hat on as usual, muttered to him- 
self. Once he spoke out to his manager. 

“You'll have to take two papers, Bus- 
bee, one to Tom and one to David,” he 
said. ‘“ The young roosters had a fight and 
don’t speak—darned fools!” 

F David felt as bitterly about it as Tom 
id. 
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“ He might as well have called my wife 
a liar!” he thought, red with wrath. “ My 
wife—and he said it was a damned lie!” 

Tom, pausing sometimes in his furious 
work in his own office, set his teeth hard. 

“ Calls himself a man and my brother, 
and blackens a lovely girl like that!” 

He wanted to do something worth while 
in Margaret’s defense, but it was necessary 
to order his thoughts, to plan a way to vin- 
dicate her. How to do that without telling 
her? 

For awhile he stayed away from her 
house. Then he sought for an excuse to 
call as he passed by. He had not seen her 
for days. She was usually in the garden, 
but lately the garden had been deserted. 
The house had a strange look, too. He did 
not understand it, and his mother gave him 
cryptic looks. 

Nothing was said at the table about 
David or his wife. William McCue main- 
tained a heavy silence on the subject, and 
Mrs. McCue talked feverishly about trifles. 
She wanted Tom to help her pick the 
blackberries in his grandfather’s garden. 

“ Father’s got more than he wants, and 
Peter hasn’t time to pick them,” she said. 

Tom met this with a silence that she 
dared not question. He had only seen old 
Thomas at the mills, and he would not go 
near the house where David lived. 

His mother, trying desperately to make 
talk, asked him if he had noticed how dry 
it was. 

‘““My hollyhocks are all dying at the 
roots,” she said. “I’m afraid it’s too dry 
to move the irises. I wanted you to help 
me, Tom.” 

He looked up absently. 

“Ts it time to transplant them?” 

“ Yes—in August. They take root be- 
fore frost.” 

She was so pleased to interest him that 
she breathed quickly. Then she saw 
David, who had opened the hall door and 
walked in without ceremony. . 

“Oh, David!” She rose, flustered. 
“Won’t you sit down and have some of 
my blackberry pie?” she faltered. 

David stood in the door, a little flushed, 
looking at his brother. Tom rose and 
went out through the long window to the 
side piazza. 

“‘ T’ll have a look at your irises, mother,” 
he said, apparently without seeing David. 

His mother looked after him, tears in 
her eyes. 
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“Oh, David!” she murmured, and sank 
down in her chair helplessly. 

David put his hand on her shoulder. 

“Never mind, mother! We won’t fight 
it out again.” 

“ How’s Kitty?” William McCue looked 
up from his plate, a heavy frown on his 
face. ‘Has she seen her sister?” 

David shook his head. 

“Not as far as I know. Margaret has 
stayed away—although Kitty’s been quite 
ill. I had Clegg up yesterday. I’m think- 
ing of taking her away to the seashore for 
a couple of weeks. Did you say anything 
to Margaret?” he added, looking gravely 
at his father. 

“Yes, I did. I told her she’d better 
move on. We don’t want a scandal here.” 
Mr. McCue laid down his fork and wiped 
his mouth on his napkin. “ She’s going.” 

David was silent. His mother looked at 
him, a little frightened. 

“T didn’t want your father to do it,” 
she protested. ‘ It—David, it seemed so 
brutal!” 

“It was brutal,” said David. 

His father looked up grimly. 

“Want this scandal about your wife’s 
sister to go on here? Father paid off that 
old servant of theirs on Saturday. She’s 
a blackmailer, and we may have to have 
her arrested yet. It’s a pretty state of 
affairs!” 

“Grandfather paid off that woman?” 
David frowned. ‘“I wish to Heaven the 
family would stop meddling and leave it 
to me!” he cried chokingly, flinging him- 
self into a seat. “It’s my wife’s trouble!” 

William McCue eyed his son sternly. 
He started to speak, but, meeting an im- 
ploring look from his wife, he thought bet- 
ter of it. He rose abruptly and departed 
to the library, his unlit cigar in his fingers. 

Left alone with her son, Mrs. McCue put 
a propitiating hand on his shoulder. 

“TI didn’t want him to do it, David. 
I’m—I’m afraid he’s made trouble. That 
poor girl!” 

David nodded. A wave of mortification 
submerged him. He could not endure this 
scandal. It involved Kitty, and, at heart, 
he was like his father. 

“ The trouble is that Kitty’s so worried,” 
he explained to his mother. ‘ Of course 
Meg knows that Kitty told me. She must 
have guessed that when father blew in on 
her. Consequently, she hasn’t been near 


Kitty, and the poor girl’s almost sick over 
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“T’ll have to talk to father 
—no, not about that.” He smiled grimly 
at his mother’s startled face. “I came 
about some of the mill business at the 
bank.” He put his hand on her arm. 
“ Don’t worry,” he said, and kissed her. 

“Dear boy!” She winked back her 
tears as she watched him go to talk with 
his father. 

David had always been more affectionate 
than Tom; but Tom—if he cared for that 
girl! 

“ T'll go out and get him to help me with 
my plants,” she thought, and opened the 
back door on the still heat of the garden. 

“Did you find those roots, Tom?” she 
asked. She tried to speak naturally, but 
her chin shook. “I have so many!” 

Tom held up some large ones. 

““ May I have these, mother?” 

“You?” she laughed faintly. “ Why, 
of course! But what in the world—” 

He looked at her gravely, his face 
flushed. 

“T want them for Margaret. She wants 
irises in that corner by the gate.” 

His mother caught her breath. His 
father had not told him! If Margaret 
did— 

Mrs. McCue was so confused that she 
did not answer Tom. He looked around at 
her, and thought it was on account of Da- 
vid. He smiled reassuringly. 

“Tm not a savage, mother. Don’t be 
afraid—I shan’t fight Dave here.” 

“T’m not ”’—her lips shook as well as 
her chin—‘ I—” 

She could not speak. Tom misunder- 
stood. 


it.” He rose. 


“Don’t worry, mother,” he said. “I’m 
going to take these to Margaret.” 

His mother was seized with panic. She 
did not dare even to warn him. She 


watched him go out of the garden, carry- 
ing the roots, his face set. She sank on a 
rustic seat and panted. 

“Oh, what could I do?” she cried under 
her breath. “If she tells him—” 

Then, suddenly, with a rare kind of ten- 
derness in an old-fashioned mother of sons, 
she pitied Margaret. 

“Poor girl, she’s paying the piper!” she 
whispered to herself. ‘Tom loves her— 
what will happen?” 

Tom, going down the street, had no dis- 
tinct idea of what would happen. David’s 
arrival had given him the incentive to go 
at once. To defy David, he was prepared 
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to champion Margaret. He wanted to do 
it publicly, but the only thing he could do 
was to go to see her. Ready to fling his 
defiance at the world, but especially at his 
father and David, he went, carrying the 
roots. 

A visit at this hour, in the heat of an 
August day, was unusual, but the roots 
furnished an excellent excuse. Margaret 
loved flowers, and he would plant these for 
her himself. 

He noticed something strange about the 
cottage. 

“There’s a change in it,” he thought 
vaguely, and failed to connect it with any- 
thing. 

At first no one answered the bell, and 
Tom thought they must all be out. He 
noticed a broken toy lying in the path be- 
low the steps, and thought of the child 
with the keenest pity. 

“It’s hardest on him, poor little chap!” 

Then he heard steps coming, and the 
chain bolt was unfastened. Thérése looked 
out at him—a little old Frenchwoman, fine- 
ly wrinkled like a withered apple, with 
bright eyes that twinkled. 


“ Oui, mademoiselle is here, m’sieur, but 
the little boy is sick.” 

It was evident that she did not want to 
admit a visitor, but Tom insisted. 

“ Please tell Miss Guest I have some 


roots to plant in the garden. Ask her to 
come down and tell me where she wants 
them.” 

The Frenchwoman smiled. There was 
something in Tom’s face that had won her 
long ago. 

“ M’sieur will wait here? Eh, bien!” 

She curtsied at the door of the quaint 
little room that Tom’s mother had called 
her “ parlor.” It was still so quaint, and 
so little changed, that Tom felt oddly like 
a grown man turned back into a little boy 
by some sorcerer’s wand. 

“Old Thérése is a witch—that’s it!” he 
said to himself, smiling at the fancy. 

The shutters were bowed to keep out the 
heat, and only lines of sunshine fell vividly 
across the dark, polished floor. Tom 
glanced about him, suddenly roused. He 
had discovered that Margaret’s little book- 
case was empty. Her work basket, usually 
by the window, was also gone, and the old 
upright piano was closed, with the music 
packed in a neat pile beside it. 

He stood staring blankly at these things, 
puzzled, when he heard the rustle of Mar- 
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garet’s dress on the stairs and her light step 
in the hall. He turned to meet her with a 
feeling of reassurance, of relief, she looked 
so calm. 

“ T’ve brought you a lot of iris roots,” he 
said, smiling. ‘ Mother says it’s time to 
put them in now.” 

She stood still, flushing a little. 

“ Did your mother send them?” 

He heard the note of surprise in her 
voice, and it embarrassed him, but he an- 
swered frankly: 

“‘T made her give me some of hers. She’s 
planting them now. Shall I put these in 
for you?” 

She hesitated, and then she smiled. 

“Not now—it’s too hot, isn’t it? I'll 
make Thérése bring you some iced tea.” 

“No, no—I’ve just dined!” He laid 
the roots on the window sill. ‘“ Thérése 
told me that Dicky was ill.” 

“ Yes, quite ill, Dr. Clegg says. It’s the 
heat, I think.” 

She had taken a chair in the shade of 
the bowed shutters, and Tom sat down op- 
posite, looking at her. Something was 
wrong—he felt it, but he could not quite 
fathom it. She was as lovely as ever, and 
her eyes were kind, but he felt as if there 
was suddenly a wall between them. 

He leaned forward in his chair, his el- 
bows on the arms. He remembered that 
it was an old chair of his father’s. 

“It’s breathless sort of weather—I don’t 
wonder the little chap feels it,’ he said. 
“The only time to breathe is after sunset. 
I came to ask you ”’—he looked across at 
her eagerly—‘“ will you come out on the 
river this evening? You know I mentioned 
my boat at Hanlon’s. I phoned out there, 
and it’s in good shape. Up there the river’s 
lovely, and the mist flowers are all purple 
on its banks. Will you come?” 

She shook her head. 

“T’m sorry, but I’m afraid not. I 
haven’t time, I’m going away so soon.” 

He was startled. 

“To give the kid a change of air?” 

She smiled bleakly. 

“ Partly for that, but I have promised 
to let your father have his house back in 
September.” 

“ My father!” 

She nodded. There was a little quiver, 
not mirthful, about her lips. 

“As soon as possible. That’s why I’m 
so busy to-day,” she added simply. “I’m 
packing.” 
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Tom was astounded. Something of the 
truth flashed into his mind, and his face 
reddened; but he could not believe it. He 
straightened up in his chair. They were 
looking at each other like strangers. He 
knew now what the wall was! 

“‘T didn’t know!” he said hoarsely. “I 
didn’t even know that you thought of giv- 
ing up the house!” 

“It’s your father’s house, isn’t it?” she 
asked quietly. ‘ He wants it back.” 

He looked at her, and anger and sorrow 
and shame choked him. Suddenly, beyond 
a doubt, he knew what had been done— 
done to her! 

He did not reply, but rose from his seat 
and walked to the window. Unfastening 
the shutters, he flung them wide. He was 
suffocating. It had been done to her—and 
she was defenseless! He felt as if he could. 
not turn again and look at her, as if a look 
from his father’s son would be like an insult 
after—that! 

Vividly, too, he thought of his brother 
when David struck him in the garden be- 
cause of Kitty. David could defend Kitty; 
but this girl, this defenseless girl—how in- 
tolerably cruel! 

He turned and looked at her. The sun- 
light from the open window touched her 
beautiful, capable, ringless hands. He 
came across the room and stood before her 
awkwardly. 

“ Margaret, will you marry me?” 

She gasped, looking up at him, her brown 
eyes wide. 

“* Wh-what did you say, Tom?” 

“ Margaret ”—his voice broke a little— 
“ will you marry me?” 

She rose slowly to her feet, looking at 
him, wide-eyed. 

“ Did you come here to-day—to ask me 
that, Tom?” she said in a low voice. 

He drew a long breath. 

“Tt doesn’t, matter, does it? I ask you 
now. Margaret, will you?” 

He held out his hands, but his face was 
stern and deathly white. 

She flushed. The color went up from 
her throat to her hair, and her brown eyes 
changed and darkened. 

“ You didn’t know what your father had 
said to me!” she exclaimed. ‘ You guessed 
it just now—and you ask me to marry you! 
It’s like you—it’s like your noble heart, 
Tom!” or 

Her lips quivered, her voice broke a lit- 
tle, tears choked her. 
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He sprang toward her. 

“‘ Margaret, you—will?” 

She thrust him away with both hands, 
sobbing bitterly. 

“No, no—a thousand times no!” she 
cried. 

He stood still. 

“'You—you don’t care—for me— 
enough?” he faltered. His heart ached for 
her. He wanted to take her in his arms 
and carry her away from it all; but if she 
did not love him! ‘‘ Couldn’t you like me 
enough, Margaret?” 

“You guessed it, and you believed that © 
of me!” 

Tears ran down her face. She put her 
hands to her throat, gasping for breath. 

“No!” he cried, passionately in earnest. 
“No, Margaret—I swear to you I didn’t 
believe anything!” 

She still gasped, looking at him with 
tear-blinded eyes. 

“You must go away,” she said choking- 
ly. “ You must never come here again to 
—to say this to me!” 

“ But, Margaret, I—” He stood before 
her humbly, stricken to the heart by her 
grief. ‘‘ Can’t you—can’t you think of 
it?” he besought her. 

“ Never, never!” She was crying now 
openly, unashamed, shaken by her sobs. 
“‘ Please go away—please, Tom!” 

He came nearer, took one of her shaking 
hands, and kissed it gently. 

“‘ Margaret, if you need me—you know, 
I’m here, I’m ready. Don’t send me quite 
away!” 

She looked up at him, her lips trembling, 
but she could not speak. With a gesture 
she besought him to leave her. 

Tom turned blindly, passing the forgot- 
ten iris roots that he had brought as an of- 
fering, and groped his way out of the room 
and out of the house. 


XI 


Ir was a week later that old Thomas 
McCue opened the gate which young Tom 
had closed so abruptly. Halfway to the 
house he saw Margaret. She was in the 
grape arbor, cutting some of the early 
grapes. At the sound of his stick tapping 
on the path she looked up. 

“ Why, Mr. McCue!” 

She was plainly surprised. She flushed 
a little. 

He stopped, leaning on his cane and 
peering at her. 
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‘“ The health officer just told me that the 
kid has paralysis,” he said abruptly. “ First 
I knew of it.” 

She nodded, her lips quivering a little. 

“Tt’s terrible, poor baby!” she said 
softly. 

“Going to be a bad case?” 

“Tm afraid so. Dr. Clegg thinks so. 
If he lives he may be—” She stopped. 
She was looking down at the grapes in her 
hands, and her face was pale, but she lifted 
her eyes steadily to the old man’s. “ He 
may be a cripple.” 

Old Thomas uttered a sharp sound of 
commiseration. 

“By gum, and he’s so little!” 

Her clear brown eyes were full of com- 
passion, but she laid the grapes down, 
glancing at the old man’s flushed face. 

“ Sit down, Mr. McCue. You’re tired. 
Let me get something for you.” 

“No!” He shook his head stubbornly. 
“Vou’ve told Kitty?” 

For an instant she hesitated. The color 
swept up to her hair, and her eyes hard- 
ened. Then she answered him coldly: 

“No, I have not.” 

“Well, I shall!” He turned, leaning on 
his cane. “Is there anything we can do for 
you?” 

She drew back proudly. 

‘Nothing, thank you.” 

He nodded his head understandingly. 
She was wonderfully calm, but she could 
not hide the cruel hurt that she had re- 
ceived. At the gate he looked back at her. 
She had stooped to pick up the grapes and 
held them again in her hands, looking down 
at them. There was compassion in her 
face, a gentle sadness, but no disordered 
grief. 

“By gum!” the old man said to him- 
self softly. “ By gum!” 

He turned and began the slow ascent to 
the old square house on the top of the hill. 

The drought had yellowed the wistaria, 
and its long seed pods hung drying under 
its dusty foliage. The horse chestnuts were 
formed on the tree by the gate, and the 
asters were hanging for want of water. Old 
Thomas went into the library and sat down, 
his hat still on his head, but he untied his 
necktie and took it: off. 

Peter appeared at the door in his shirt 
sleeves, his suspenders flapping. Heat had 
broken Kitty’s discipline. 

“Want some iced he asked 
shortly. 


tea?” 
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Mr. McCue shook his head. He was 
feeling around for higs?old pack of cards. 

“Open that shutter,” he commanded 
sharply. Then he looked around. “ Peter, 
d’you read the Bible?” 

Peter, opening the shutter, eyed him 
blankly. 

“ Ain’t it hot enough here without me 
readin’ about hell fire?” he asked queru- 
lously. 

“Hush!” Mr. McCue had found the 
pack of cards, and began to shuffle them. 
“You're an irreverent old rascal! I was 
thinkin’ of Solomon and the baby, Peter.” 

Peter gaped at him, sidling out of the 
room. 

“ The old bird’s dotty, sure as shootin’!”’ 
he thought, and went back to his pantry. 

Old Thomas McCue began his solitaire. 
In the cool of the shaded room he forgot 
to take off his hat. He sat there with his 


back to the light and played, his under lip 
thrust out and his brows bent. 

He was still playing when he heard a 
light step on the stairs, and the rustle of a 
Kitty came to the 


woman’s garments. 
threshold. 

“Oh!” She drew back, her hand on the 
door. “I didn’t know you were here, 
grandfather!” She was no longer pale. 
There were two bright spots of color in her 
cheeks, and her lips were red. ‘“‘ Where’s 
David?” she asked. 

Old Thomas suddenly took his hat off 
and laid it down upon his cards. 

“Come in and sit down,” he said au- 
thoritatively. ‘I have something to say to 
you, Kitty.” 

She looked startled. Her breath came 
quickly, and her eyes widened; but she 
obeyed him. She came in and sank into a 
chair opposite. To the old man she looked 
little more than a child—a pretty, spoiled 
child. He leaned his elbows on the table, 
with his clasped hands under his chin, and 
studied her. 

Something in his look, more inimical 
than friendly, alarmed her. She drew a 
long breath, leaning forward, too. 

“What is it?” she gasped. “ What is 
it? There’s something the matter!” 

He nodded. 

“T’ve just seen your sister — came by 
that way because Parrish, the health offi- 
cer, told me there was a case of infantile 
paralysis there. She says the kid’s got it 
bad.” 

Kitty sat up straight in her chair, star- 
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ing at him. The color ran out of her face 
and left it deadly white in the warm dusk 
of the shaded room. 

“ Paralysis?” She caught her breath. 
“Dicky? No, no—you don’t mean it! It 
can’t be—it can’t be!” 

The old man tapped the table sharply 
with his finger. 

“Tt is so. If he lives, he’ll be a cripple, 
she says.” 

Kitty rose and came toward him un- 
steadily, one hand at her throat, the other 
stretched out to him imploringly, wildly. 

“Tt’s not true!” she said breathlessly. 
“Tt can’t be!” She caught at his arm 
with her shaking hands. “ You’re doing it 
to plague me! You’ve always been cruel, 
and you’re tormenting me now! It isn’t 
true! Say it isn’t true!” 

He looked down at her, his face chang- 
ing oddly. She was shaking from head to 
foot, and her eyes were wild. 

“Tell me!” she cried. “ Tell me it isn’t 
true!” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt’s true, my girl. 
fantile paralysis. 
or be crippled.” 

She gasped. Her hands tightened rigid- 
ly on his arm, and she swayed. The old 
man tried to catch her, but she slipped like 
water from his grasp and fell fainting on 
the floor at his feet. 


XII 


Ir was dusk when David came home. 
He found his grandfather alone at the din- 
ner table. 

“‘ Where’s Kitty?” 

He was going upstairs at once to see her, 
but old Thomas delayed him. 

“‘She’s lying down. I sent a tray up. 
Better sit down and eat your own dinner.” 

“Ts she still so tired?” 

David had no mind to eat until he had 
seen her. 

His grandfather nodded. 

“‘She’s asleep now, Peter says. That 
female of hers told him. Better sit down, 
Dave—supper’s spoiling.” 

There was something in his tone that 
made David yield. He sat down in silence, 
and Peter served him with soup. 

David began to eat mechanically. He 
was thinking of Kitty. He must get her 
away! 

“Did she come down at all to-day, 
grandfather? Do you know?” he asked. 


The child has in- 


Clegg says he may die 
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“Yes, she came down.” 

His tone made David turn and look at 
him. 

“What’s wrong?” he exclaimed. 
Kitty ill?” 

The old man fingered his glass of water. 

“ She was kind of upset, Dave. You see, 
I had to tell her about the kid up at Mar- 
garet’s. He’s got infantile paralysis, and 
may die.” 

“What?” David was shocked. He 
rose from the table. “I’ll go upstairs. She 
was always fond of the child—and Mar- 
garet has refused to see her. Of course 
she feels it!” 

“Yes,” Mr. McCue agreed dryly, “ she 
feels it.” 

David, standing beside his chair, looked 
thoughtful. 

“ How did you hear of it, grandfather?” 

“ Parrish told me first. Then I went 
there and saw Margaret. Clegg says he 
may die any time.” 

“ Poor kid!” David’s voice was full of 
compassion. He waved Peter aside. ‘“ No 
more dinner, Peter—it’s too hot.” 

Old Thomas rose, too, and they went 
into the hall together. The front door 
stood open, and they could smell the heavy 
sweetness of a blooming honeysuckle out- 
side. <A soft, impenetrable darkness filled 
the rectangle of the open door. 

“ After all, if the poor kid dies, it may 
be the best thing for Margaret,” David re- 
marked thoughtfully. 

Old Thomas was silent. 

“T’ll go upstairs and see Kitty,” David 
added. They had reached the foot of the 
stairs. Lying on the lowest step was some- 
thing white. He stooped and picked it up. 
“ Why, it’s Kitty’s handkerchief!” 

He left his grandfather lighting his pipe, 
and went upstairs. The upper hall was 
dim, but the door of Kitty’s room stood 
open, and David went to it with a lighter 
heart. 

“ Kitty, I want to tell you—” He 
stopped short at the threshold. The room 
was empty. In a flash he knew. “ She’s 
gone straight there—and it may be some- 
thing contagious!” 

David turned and ran downstairs. He 
did not even look for his hat as he plunged 
out into the breathless night. 

“* She’s half sick already—it’s madness!” 

He flung the iron gate shut behind him, 
and started down the street almost at a 
run. The close, thick atmosphere op- 


“Ts 
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pressed him, but it was a clear night, and 
the sky was full of stars. He heard voices 
on the verandas as he passed, and the 
creaking sound of rockers, but his mind 
was busy. If Margaret had sense, she 
would hold to her anger against them, and 
would send Kitty away. He prayed that 
she would! 

Then he saw the house through the trees. 
Lights gleamed upstairs and down, and 
David thought he saw figures moving in the 
room that used to be the nursery. Had 
they been mad enough to expose Kitty? 
He grew angry at the mere thought of it; 
yet something—a keen pity, perhaps, for 
the stricken child—made him open the lit- 
tle white gate softly. He had been so angry 
at the scandal, and at Margaret for coming 
here to involve his wife in it, that he had 
forgotten the hold the little fellow had upon 
his pity. 

“ Poor kid!” he muttered again, glancing 
up at the light in the upper window. 

Then he went to the door. It seemed an 
interminable time before Thérése opened 
it, chattering something in French, her old 
face drawn and weary with sleepless nights. 

He put her aside. 

“T’ve come for my wife,” he said. 

He was going upstairs, sure that Kitty 
was in the nursery, but a glance into the 
living room discovered her, a huddled fig- 
ure, in a chair by the window. 

“ Kitty!” 

She did not hear him. She was crouched 
in a big winged armchair, her chin in her 
hands, her eyes staring in front of her, her 
face white and rigid. In genuine alarm 
David went to her. 

“ Kitty, you shouldn’t be here! 
come to take you home!” 

She looked up at him then, her beautiful 
eyes bright with the fever of her anguish. 
She scarcely saw his pale, anxious face 
bending over her. 

“He may be dying!” she whispered. 
“ Dying—and Margaret says I can’t go to 
him!” 

‘““Margaret’s right!” 
cold hands in his and held them. 
must come home, Kitty!” 

She shook her head and dragged her 


I’ve 


He caught her 
“ You 


hands away. 
“TI can’t! I can’t, David—he may be 
dying!” She scarcely breathed the words. 


They seemed to terrify her. ‘“ Dying!” 
she whispered. 


He put his arms around her. 
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“ Kitty, you’re half sick—come home! 
This disease is deadly, and it’s a virulent 
form of it—the poor child! I’m sorry, but 
you can’t stay. Margaret’s here, and that’s 
enough. You’re mine—I can’t risk you, 
dear!” 

She leaned against him weakly, but he 
was far from her thoughts. David saw it. 
He saw her utter absorption. 

“She was fond of the poor kid!” he 
thought, and it moved him to greater ten- 
derness. ‘‘ Dear Kitty, come!” he said. 

She shook her head, stiffening in his arms 
to listen. 

“There’s Margaret coming down — the 
doctor’s upstairs!” 

David turned quickly. Margaret stood 
in the door, looking at them. She was pale, 
but she was calm. 

“God, how little she cares for her own 
child!” he thought. ‘“ How unlike Kitty!” 

Then he heard her voice, calm and pa- 
tient and a little cold. 

“You're right to come, David. Take 
her away —she has no right to be here 
now!” 

Kitty shivered in his arms. In the in- 
tolerable heat he felt it, and it alarmed him 
keenly. 

“T’m going to take her away, Marga- 
ret,” he replied gravely. “The child—I 
hope he’s better?” 

She shook her head. 

“The doctor’s here. 
what he thinks.” 

“You have all the help you need?” 
David asked kindly, aware that his face 
grew suddenly hot and red. 

In their absorption in the child’s illness 
neither of them had remembered that it 
was David who had told Tom and his 
father—David who was in a way respon- 
sible for William McCue’s hard measures. 
He remembered it now and stood there 
awkwardly, like a schoolboy convicted of 
wrongdoing. 

Margaret saw his face change, and she 
flushed, for the first time self-conscious; 
but she put it aside. 

“‘T have a trained nurse and the doctor,” 
she answered quietly. “ Besides, there is 
old Thérése.” 

“Then I don’t feel so hard in taking 
Kitty away,” David said gently. ‘ She’s 
been unwell, she mustn’t be exposed.” 

Margaret assented, but there was a 
change in her eyes. 

“No,” she agreed quietly, looking at her 


We'll soon know 
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sister. ‘ There’s no reason for her to be 
exposed. The child has been left to me.” 

“Oh, Meg, Meg!” Kitty gasped, rising 
to her feet and thrusting David aside. She 
was flushed, her eyes were brilliant, her 
soft, dark hair was rumpled on her fore- 
head, a pulse was beating and throbbing in 
her throat. ‘“ Meg, I’ve a right to stay— 
you know I’ve a right to stay!” 

“No!” Margaret faced her, as pale as 
her sister was flushed, her eyes stern. 
“No, Kitty—you’ve lost that right. Go 
with your husband!” 

David took a step forward. 

“Come, Kitty! Margaret’s right!” He 
said to himself: ‘“ She’s darned hard!” 
Then he added, softly, in pity: “ The poor 
child!” 

Kitty avoided his touch. She was shak- 
ing from head to foot. 

“ T’ll wait for the doctor,” she said. “ I’ve 
been exposed, David,” she added pleading- 
ly. “It can’t be any worse. I'll stay until 
I know—” 

Her voice faded away. 

He nodded. 

“ She’ll be easier,” he thought, “ and she 

hasn’t been upstairs.” 
She stood in the 
door, waiting. They could hear move- 
ments overhead, where the trained nurse 
and the doctor were alone with the child. 
In the silence of the little room David 
could hear Kitty’s hurried breathing. 

She was leaning on the back of a big 
chair, a small black-clad figure and a face 
fever-flushed and beautiful. He had never 
seen her look more lovely, more distraught; 
but she did not look at him. She seemed 
scarcely aware of him. Her eyes were 
turned toward the stairs and her every 
nerve was strained to listen. 

The waiting seemed endless. Far off a 
rooster crowed lustily, shrill and clear in 
the still night. Kitty heard it. She turned 
wildly and caught at a chair back. The 
color ran out of her face. 

“Oh, Meg, Meg, the cock—crows!” she 
whispered. 

Margaret looked at her, startled. David, 
bewildered, came nearer. He thought she 
was ill. Never before had he seen such 
error in her beautiful eyes. 

“ Kitty!” 

She waved him back with a gesture. 

“The doctor—he’s coming down!” 

They heard Dr. Clegg’s heavy step de- 
scending the stairs slowly, deliberately. He 


Margaret was silent. 
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could tell them. He would know if there 
was no hope. 

Margaret looked up anxiously, but Kitty 
did not move. She clung to the chair, wait- 
ing, avoiding David, almost shrinking from 
his touch, 

The doctor came downstairs, and, at a 
sign from Margaret, he came into the room. 

“ You'll tell us, doctor,” Margaret said 
in a low voice. “Is there any hope?” 

The doctor did not answer at once. He 
was carrying his bag in his hand, and he 
set it down on a chair and fumbled with 
the clasp as he looked from one to the other 
—from Margaret’s sad tranquillity and 
David’s kind anxiety to Kitty’s face. Her 
eyes were fastened on him, her lips were 
parted. It seemed to him to be no longer 
the beautiful, gay face he had known, but 
a mask of agony. He straightened up and 
faced them gravely. 

“ There’s a little hope—yes,” he said 
quietly. ‘“ He may live through the night, 
and if he does he may rally; but ”—he 
glanced again at Kitty, and looked down— 
“it’s a gamble.” 

There was a silence. David had uttered 
an inarticulate sound of commiseration. 
Margaret’s eyes filled with tears, but Kitty 
said nothing. Suddenly she stood up and 
let go of the chair on which she had 
leaned. A shudder ran through her. She 
took a slow step forward, wavered, steadied 
herself, and went on. She reached the doc- 
tor and caught his arm with her shaking 
hands. 

“If he lives, will he be crippled?” 

Dr. Clegg looked down at her and spoke 
compassionately. 

“T’m afraid he may be.” 

“ Crippled!” she repeated. “ Crippled! 
I—I know! I saw a child—he was ten 
years old, but his limbs were withered and 
small, small as a baby’s. You don’t mean 
it?” she gasped. “ Not that?” 

Dr. Clegg answered gently, gravely. 

“He may not live through the night, 
Mrs. McCue.” 

“* He—he may be dying?” She let go of 
his arm and drew back. ‘“ You'think he 
may be dying now?” 

Clegg shook his head slowly, looking at 
her. This time the pity was plain in his 
face. There seemed to be no one in the 
room but these two. David and Margaret 
looked on, dumb. 

“ Dying!” Kitty gasped again. 

“We doctors aren’t infallible,” Clegg an- 
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swered unsteadily. “I hope I’m not. He 
may live. I think he'll certainly live 
through the night, but he’s very low. I 
think it’s right ”—he turned suddenly to 
David—“ to tell the truth as I see it.” 

David assented. There was a lump in 
his throat. Kitty’s evident grief touched 
him keenly. It seemed to him a beautiful 
thing—her love for this child who had 
brought such distress to her sister. He saw 
the tears slipping down Margaret’s white 
cheeks, and he saw Clegg’s face. 

‘He thinks the little chap can’t live!” 
he thought, and added to himself: “ Better 
dead than crippled!” 

Then he saw his wife’s face. Kitty was 
swaying on her feet, and she was deathly 
white. He sprang to her and caught her 
in his arms. 

“ Doctor, she needs something!” he said 
hoarsely. 

Clegg had already cpened his bag, but 
Kitty waved him back. 

“No! I’m not ill, David. I—” She 
sat down weakly, leaning her head against 
the high back of the chair. ‘“ I’m all right, 
doctor!” 

The doctor encouraged her. 

“Of course you are! Take her home, 
David,” he added significantly. ‘ She’s 
worn out with—the heat.” 

“Ves, partly—I think so, too!” 

David was relieved. He found a fan on 
the piano and began to fan her gently, 
while Dr. Clegg spoke to Margaret, giving 
her some directions. 

“T’ve got to go now for an hour, but I'll 
be back again.” He was at the door, but 
he looked back at David. “I'll stop in at 
the hill house—you take her home.” 

“We're going at once,” David assured 
him, and the doctor and Margaret went out 
together. 

Margaret had a tablet, and was writing 
down certain directions which Dr. Clegg 
gave her in case of an emergency. 

“T’ve told the nurse, of course,” he said, 
and added, when they were outside: ‘“ Get 
your sister to go home. She’s at the break- 
ing point.” 

David heard him. He had been fanning 
Kitty. She lay still and white in the high- 
backed chair, her eyes closed. 

“Kitty!” David closed the fan and 
lifted one of her small, listless hands. 
“ Kitty, we must go—do you hear?” 

She opened her large blue eyes and 
looked at him vaguely, as if she did not see 


him. There was no color in her face—not 
even in her lips. She lay weak and limp in 
the chair, the flutter of a pulse in her white 
throat, the throb of one, plain to see, in her 
white wrist. She did not seem to hear what 
David said, but her lips moved. 

“Dying!” she whispered. ‘“ Dying—or 
a cripple!” 

“Come, Kitty—come!” 

David tried to take her up by force to 
carry her away, but suddenly she resisted. 
She sat up, staring at him with frightened 
eyes. 

“‘ Dying or a cripple!” she repeated in a 
choked voice, gasping. ‘ Oh, God, the sins 
of the fathers upon the children unto—”’ 

Her voice failed, and she sobbed bitterly, 
violently. 

David caught at her hand. 

“Come, Kitty—this is hysteria! Come 
—I’m going to carry you home!” 

He lifted her bodily to her feet. He 
was going to take her in his arms, but she 
resisted. With sudden strength she pushed 
him away and stood, shaking and shivering, 
looking at him, her hands clasped against 
her breast. 

“Don’t touch me, David! Don’t try to 
take me away!” she said in a low voice. 
“Tm not going—I can’t go! I’m going 
to stay here with him!” 

“You can’t, Kitty!” David was firm 
now. “I won’t allow my wife to take this 
risk. You're ill, and you’re going home 
with me.” 

‘““ No!” She steadied herself and stood up 
before him, her face colorless. ‘I can’t 
go!” Her voice suddenly had a poignant 
and melancholy sweetaess. “I will not go 
—l must stay with the child. David, I’m 
his mother!” 

XIII 


SILENCE followed Kitty’s words—a si- 
lence that seemed almost tangible. David 
stood looking at her, neither moving nor 
speaking. His first swift thought that she 
was ill, delirious, and raving, passed before 
the agonized confession of her face. She 
was thinking less of him than of the 
stricken child. Great as was her love for 
David, it was not as great as the primal 
instinct that lies at the root of womanhood. 
In the presence of death she was less a 
wife than a mother; but David was blind 
to this. To him it meant only one thing, 
one terrible, humiliating, sordid thing—she 
had lied to him! 
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“ Kitty!” His voice was unnatural, ut- 
terly changed. ‘“ What do you mean? 
What are you saying? Do you know what 
you’ve said to me—that this child—this 
little boy—is yours?” 

She nodded. She could not speak. 

“Your child?” he repeated. ‘“ Yours? 
You told me that Margaret was his mother 
—his unmarried mother!” He _ paused. 
He seemed to take deeper thought, and 
then he said sternly: “ Did you tell me a 
falsehood, Kitty?” 

She broke at that. Her face quivered 
convulsively, and she stretched out her 
hands with a pitiful, imploring gesture. 

“ David, I loved you so! I was afraid 
I’d lose you—I lied!” 

His lips went dry. The flame died out 
of his eyes and left sheer scorn. He turned 
away. 

“It’s incredible! I trusted you, and you 
lied to me—lied about your own sister!” 

She drew a shuddering breath. 

“ David—my husband—forgive me! I 
—I was afraid!” 

He was pacing the narrow room now, 
but he stopped to look at her curiously, 
critically, like a stranger. 

“Had you no shame, no honor? You 
lied about another woman to save your- 
self!” It seemed incredible. He choked 
back his anger, but he broke out again: 
“ T can’t believe it! The heat’s made you 
ill — you’re delirious. It — it isn’t true!” 
He held out his hands to her, compassion 
melting the hardness of his white face. 
“ Kitty, tell me it isn’t true!” 

She was speechless. She hid her face in 
her hands. 

He came nearer and laid his hand on her 
shoulder with such unconstious force that 
he hurt her. 

“Tell me, Kitty, in God’s name—tell 
me it isn’t true!” he cried chokingly, deep- 
ly shaken. 

It could not be true—she was his wife! 

She shrank from his touch, and he could 
see the shudder that ran through her. 
Could it be true? The thought was like 
some slimy thing creeping out of the dark- 
ness to sting him! 

““ Good God, I can’t believe it!’”’ he cried 
aloud. Then he heard Margaret in the 
hall. He called to her. “ Margaret, come 
here!” 

“Yes, David.” 

“ Margaret, Kitty’s ill, delirious. She 
claims she’s the mother of that little boy. 
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She can’t be! Tell me!” He took a step 
toward her, holding out his hand. ‘“ Mar- 
garet, for the love of Heaven, tell me the 
truth! She isn’t the child’s mother?” 

Margaret looked at Kitty’s stricken fig- 
ure, and compassion came into her eyes, 
but she answered David. 

“Tm glad she’s told you, David. I 
begged her to tell you beforehand, but she 


would not. I’m glad she’s told you. It’s 
right—it’s the only thing to do. It’s true, 
David.” 


“True? And she told me that you were 
the boy’s mother!” he cried passionately. 
“She laid it on you! Margaret ”—he 
choked again—‘ Margaret, I humbly beg 
your pardon.” 

She inclined her head gravely. 

“Thank you! I suppose you had to be- 
lieve it. She was frightened, it was a false- 
hood, but ” — she stretched out a gentle 
hand and touched his arm — “ pity her, 
David! She’s punished—pity her!” 

He shook her hand off with rising fury. 

“She lied to me!” he replied harshly. 
“ She lied to me—her husband!” 

“ David!” cried Kitty. 

Her voice broke. She looked at him with 
imploring eyes; but he did not answer her. 
He was standing near the door, his arms 
folded on his breast, his head bent. He 
did not even look at Margaret. The 
strongest feeling that he had was one of 


humiliation. His wife—and this was true 
of her! 
“David!” Kitty came near, trying to 


make him look at her, but he would not, 
and she turned to her sister. “ Margaret, 
tell him—tell him about it!” 

Margaret shook her head gravely. 

“You must tell him, Kitty —I can’t! 
I’m going upstairs now to help the nurse.” 

She turned as she spoke, her foot upon 
the lowest step. 

Kitty caught at a chair again, and held 
to it unsteadily, but her eyes were follow- 
ing Margaret. 

“T’m coming!” she called to her. “ I’m 
coming! I’ve a right to come now, Meg. 
I’ve—I’ve confessed!” 

Margaret did not answer. She did not 
seem to hear what her sister said. She 
went steadily up the stairs, and they heard 
a door open and close over their heads. 
Kitty shuddered. She would have liked to 
follow her, to cling to her skirts with shak- 
ing hands, as she had often clung to Mar- 
garet years ago, when they were both chil- 
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dren and she was threatened with some 
merited punishment. 

She had never been brave enough to 
take punishment. She had always snatched 
at escape, at happiness; but now she could 
not escape, she was trapped. David knew! 
He had turned away from her and stood 
with folded arms, staring out into the night 
with unseeing eyes; and over her head tne 
child lay—perhaps dying. Her two—all 
that she had, the one whom she had de- 
ceived and the one whom she had denied! 

“David ”’—her voice was hardly more 
than a whisper, it was so thin, so wavering 
—‘“ David, I want to tell you—oh, I can’t 
now, I can’t! But it isn’t as bad as it 
seems—not so wicked, except that I—de- 
ceived you!” 

He did not look at her. He did not 
move. He spoke with his eyes still fixed 
on the darkness without, only dark by con- 
trast with the light in which they stood, for 
the moon was rising. 

“ Kitty ’—his voice was strange to her 
ears, a voice that she did not know— 
“ Kitty, the man—this child’s father— 
where is he?” 

“ He’s dead, David.” She drew a sob- 
bing breath, clinging to a chair for support. 
“He died before—I knew you—quite sud- 
denly, for he was young and strong. He—” 

“T don’t want to know about him, Kit- 
ty,” he interrupted her harshly. ‘“ He’s 
dead—that’s something for you and the 
child, but it doesn’t concern me.” 

“Oh, David, if I could only make you 
understand! I wasn’t so wicked! I was 
so young, and he—” 

Her voice broke, and her fingers gripped 
the back of the chair until the knuckles 
whitened. 

“The lie is worse than the rest, Kitty,” 
~ replied coldly. “I can’t forgive the 
ie!” 

There was no feeling in his voice now. 
The torrent of his rage had swept past her, 
blasting their love for each other. Even 
his scorn of her falsehood was colder, more 
measured. It was as terrible as the white 
ashes and ruin that lie in the wake of a fiery 
stream of lava. All that was beautiful be- 
tween them had been consumed in the con- 
flagration, and only the dead ashes of his 
love and his trust in her remained. He 
looked at her coldly, estrangement in his 
Set face. 

“The falsehood, Kitty!” he said again, 
Scornfully. ‘From the day I met you 


until now—never the truth!” He turned 
away with a poignant gesture of disdain. 
“‘ Good God, a living lie!” 

“David!” She lifted her white face 
from her hands, her lips moved, but she 
could speak only one word—his name. 
“ David!” 

He stopped in his restless pacing to lis- 
ten, but he did not look at her. It seemed 
to cost him an effort even to turn his eyes 
in her direction. His attitude, the terrible 
composure of his manner, froze the impulse 
that was carrying her to his feet. She 
drew back, her hands against her breast, 
silent. 

Again there was a pause, filled with un- 
spoken anguish on her part, with growing 
contempt, with rising fury, on his. The 
very sight of her beauty—for she looked 
beautiful in her grief and her humiliation— 
recalled the days when he had believed ut- 
terly in her, in her truth, her sweetness, 
her exquisite tenderness. 

“ You wished to speak to me,” he said 
sternly. ‘ You called my name.” 

She took a step forward and held out her 
hands imploringly. 

“‘ David, forgive me!” 

He shook his head. 

“TI can’t forgive the lie!” he -eplied 
harshly. 

She drew back. Her slight, black-clad 
figure looked small and frail, and her face 
was colorless, but she did not weep. Her 
eyes were dry and feverishly bright. 

“Tm going to stay here, David,” she 
said in a low voice. “I’m going to stay 
with my child!” i 

He ncdded gravely. His look was re- 
mote. She might have been a stranger 
whose life had no bearing upon his. 

“T think you should stay,” he replied 
grimly. “It’s the least that you can do.” 

An hour ago he would have snatched her 
from the fear of contagion! She looked at 
him dumbly, for it told her more clearly 
than anything he had said how he felt to- 
ward her. He no longer cared! 

She wavered, the room went black 
around her, and David’s face seemed to 
look out of the darkness like a white mask, 
mocking her. Then she was conscious that 
he was going to the door alone. He was 
actually leaving her behind him without a 
word; yet she could not speak. She could 
not move a finger to stop him. Her feet 
seemed weighted to the floor, her arms 
powerless. 
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David turned at the door and looked 
back at her. He was ashen, but his eyes 
were cold. 

“Good night, Kitty,” he said gravely. 
“ Good-by!” 

She cried out at that softly, brokenly, 
holding out both hands imploringly. 

“ David, you don’t mean ”—she panted, 
her large eyes fastened on his face—“ you 
don’t mean that—it’s good-by?” 

He did not speak, but his grave eyes held 
hers sternly. There was no compassion in 
his face, no relenting. He bowed his head 
gravely, opened the door, and went out into 
the night alone. 

XIV 


“Trere’s father!” Mrs. McCue ex- 
claimed. “I declare he’s wonderful—out 
this hot night! Coming in, father?” 


She went down the piazza steps to meet 
him. The old man hesitated. 

“T don’t know—yes, I will!” He came 
up the steps slowly, panting a little. ‘ It’s 
hotter than blazes! 
alive still?” 

“You ought to be at home and in bed,” 


Hello, William, you 


his son replied, rising to push forward a 
wicker chair. ‘ What did you go out again 
for, father?” 

Old Thomas poked the chair aside with 
his cane. 

“’m waiting for David and Kitty. She 
went down to Margaret’s. The kid’s got 
infantile paralysis—you know it?” 

His son nodded. 

“ Mother and I were just talking about 
it. She’s set on going there in the morn- 
ing. Kitty went, did she?” 

His father peered at them from beneath 
the broad brim of his old panama. 

“Yes—I told her about the kid. She 
went, and Dave went after her. Case of 
Jack and Jill. Where’s Tom?” 

“Oh, father, he’s so unhappy about— 
you know—about Margaret!” Mrs. McCue 
faltered. 

“Young ass!” ejaculated Tom’s father 
angrily. 

Old Thomas laughed dryly. 

“Young blood, Willie, young blood! 
No, Susan, I won’t sit down here. I’m go- 
ing in the house for a minute. Got any 
iced tea? Peter’s gone to bed, the old 
lout!” 

“Of course I’ve got iced tea—it’s in the 
ice box. You come straight in, father, and 
Ill get it for you.” 
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Her husband had followed his father into 
the dining room, and he called after her 
now. 

“ How about that watermelon, Susan? 
Got any left on the ice?” 

“Yes, I have.” She looked back at them 
as they sat down by the empty table. 
“ Father, want a slice of watermelon? It’s 
nice and cold.” 

“Watermelon this time of night?” the 
old man cackled. ‘ No, I don’t—haven’t 
got my coffin ordered yet.” Then he 
looked sharply at the open window. “I 
smell cigarette smoke — Tom’s out there, 
I'll bet a dollar!” 

William McCue nodded. 

“Tramps up and down like a lion in the 
zoo cage. Got that girl on the brain!” 

“ Willie,” said his father thoughtfully, 
“the trouble with you is that you’re too 
pious. You’re a heap more pious than 
your Creator.” 

His son stared at him for a moment 
speechlessly, then he recovered sufficiently 
to express himself strongly. 

“T don’t want a son of mine caught by 
—by that sort of a woman!” he snapped. 

“You don’t, eh?” 

His father laughed silently. The old 
man was still laughing when Mrs. McCue 
came back with a tall glass of iced tea for 
him. 

“Won’t you have some cookies, father?” 
She set a plate full of crisp brown cakes 
before him. “ They’re so plain—they can’t 
hurt you, even at night.” 

He picked up one and bit the end off. 

“ Yours are better than Peter’s, Susan. 
Hello, what’s that? Didn’t I hear footsteps 
outside?” 

“Tom’s.” Mrs. McCue stopped and 
listened. “Why, no—it’s some one com- 
ing in at the gate.” She looked out of the 
window. “ It’s David!” 

Old Thomas put the cooky down on the 
edge of his saucer. 

“ Kitty with him?” he asked. 

“ No—he’s alone!” She hurried to the 
door. ‘“ Why, David! Anything wrong? 
Is—is the little boy worse?” 

Apparently her son did not hear her. 
He waited until she unhooked the screen 
door, and then he strode into the house. 
He was bareheaded and ash white. Fright- 
ened, his mother followed him into the din- 
ing room. 

‘“‘ David,” she said breathlessly, “ what 
is it? What’s the matter?” 
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Old Thomas was sitting at the table with 
his hat still on his head. William McCue 
had risen to get more iced tea, but he 
stopped with his glass in his hand and 
stared at his son. David stood there, look- 
ing from one to the other, his eyes fever- 
ishly bright, his hair rumpled, his necktie 
untied. 

His father set his glass down on the 
table, still staring at David. 

‘“* What’s the matter?” he asked hoarse- 
ly. “What the deuce ails you, David?” 

David did not speak. Suddenly he 
laughed discordantly, like a madman. 

Old Thomas leaned forward, his elbows 
on the table, the shadow of his hat brim 
over his face; but his keen eyes searched 
the wreck of his grandson’s face. David’s 
mother, hovering anxiously, looked up into 
her son’s eyes and gave a little cry of utter 
dismay. 

“ David!” 
Kitty?” 

David looked down at her as if he had 
not heard her, or had not comprehended 
her words; but Kitty’s name was like a 
stab, and he winced. His mother caught 
at his sleeve with shaking hands. 

“Tell me!” she entreated him. “ David, 
tell me—what is it?” 

He shook her hand off with a gesture of 
impatience. He glanced about the room, 
at the windows. 

““Where’s Tom?” he asked thickly. 

His mother gave a little frightened cry. 
She thought he was angry again at his 
brother, and Tom had just come to the long 
window that opened on the back piazza. 
Mr. McCue had the same thought, and he 
struck the flat of his hand on the table. 

“No quarreling here, sir!” he said 
sharply. 

David ignored the warning, and took a 
step forward. 

“Tom ”—his voice broke horribly—“ I 
have something to say to you. I came here 
to say it.” 

The two brothers looked steadily at each 
other. At the first glimpse of David, Tom 
had reddened, but now he paled. He came 
into the room and stood waiting, as pale 
as David. David confronted him, his own 
face drawn and hard. 

“Tom ”—he could scarcely speak at 
first, his throat was dry—“ Tom, I came 
to tell you—I apologize. You were right 
to fight me. I told you a lie. I didn’t 
know it was a lie—I’m sorry!” 


she gasped. “ David— 
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Tom’s face changed, his eyes softened. 

“That’s all right—I accept the 
apology.” Suddenly he laid his hand on 
his brother’s shoulder. “I’m sorry, Dave 
—God knows I’m sorry for you, old chap!” 

David caught his other hand and wrung 
it, and for an instant the brothers swayed 
toward each other. Then David dropped 
Tom’s hand, turned without a word to the 
others, and walked out of the room and 
out of the house. 

As the screen door slapped behind him, 
his mother gasped. 

“Tom, go after him, go after him!” she 
cried. 

Tom hesitated, but old Thomas nodded 
his head at him. 

“ Better go, Tom.” 

“1’m afraid Dave won’t like it.” 

He caught his grandfather’s eye, and his 
hesitation vanished. He snatched his hat 
from the hall table and went. 

The three older people, left behind, faced 
one another silently. For awhile they were 
speechless; then Mrs. McCue sobbed soft- 
ly, wiping her eyes. Her husband looked 
from one to the other. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded 
fiercely. ‘‘ What the deuce is it all about?” 

His father smiled grimly at him. 

“Tt means that Kitty fibbed. She’s the 
kid’s mother, not Margaret.” 

His son stared at him, reddening slowly 
to his short gray hair. 

‘** You mean to tell me that she’s a darned 
liar—that she told that about her sister to 
save herself?” 

His father assented again, ironically. 

“ Eve,” he said. “Eve! The serpent 
got into the Garden of Eden—you remem- 
ber, Willie?” 

But William McCue was past remember- 
ing anything but his visit to Margaret. 

“ Made a darned fool of myself!” he 
muttered. 

XV 


It was two weeks later, one of those hot, 
dry days in September when the leaves of 
the wistaria began to shrivel and drop on 
the piazza floor, and there was a smoky 


haze over the river flats. Old Thomas Mc- 
Cue had come home early. He had 
stripped off his coat, and even the aggres- 
sive white lock on the top of his head was 
damp. 

“ Peter, bring me some iced tea!” he 
shouted. Then he stretched out his thin, 
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dark-veined old hands and looked at them. 
“ By gum, I’m getting old! I feel the heat 
like the deuce!” 

He was sitting alone in the library, and 
his eye traveled around it, noting the 
changes Kitty had made there. There was 
something to suggest her in every corner— 
little things, a subtle atmosphere about the 
room, a book, a picture. No wonder that 
David hated the place! 

“ Darned mess, anyway!” Mr. McCue 
thought. Then he took the glass of iced 
tea. ‘“ Peter, did you ever think what be- 
came of Uriah’s wife?” 

Peter stared at him, open-mouthed. 

“Who’s she? I ain’t heard. If you 
mean that nigger’s wife down on the 
flats—” ; 

Old Thomas cackled. 

““Who’s that at the door? 

“No, it’s Tom.” 

Old Peter never used: formalities now 
that Kitty had gone; but he sidled out 
with his tray, shaking his head. 

“ The old man’s gettin’ foolish,” he mut- 
tered. ‘ Ain’t any wonder—he’s over 
eighty this minute!” 

Peter himself was seventy-one, and he 
felt young. 

Old Thomas McCue was drinking his 
iced tea when Tom came in with some be- 
lated mail. 

“Came after you went home, grand- 
father, and Dave was out,” he said. 

Mr. McCue wagged his head. 

““Where’s Dave?” 

“Gone off in the roadster, driving like 
the devil. Sometimes I think he wants to 
kill himself,” Tom grumbled. 

“ More likely to kill some one else.” 

Tom grinned. 

“ He killed old Pyser’s prize rooster last 
Monday. He had to pay for it, I can tell 
you!” 

As he spoke he turned to go, but his 
grandfather stopped him. 

“ Going home?” the old man asked cu- 
riously, eying him. 

Tom flushed. 

“Yes. Want to send a message to 
father?” 

Old Thomas McCue took a sprig of mint 
out of his iced tea and began to chew it 
thoughtfully. 

“ Kind of reminiscent—makes me think 
of a julep,” he remarked, and then, after a 
moment: ‘“ Seen Margaret?” 

Tom’s face changed sharply. 


David?” 
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“TI told you she wouldn’t see me, sir.” 
“Well, I saw her.” Old Thomas Mc- 
Cue dangled the mint, aware of his grand- 
son’s start of interest. ‘‘She told me 


about Kitty. Kitty broke down, and was 
prostrated; but she’s better now. She sits 
up hours at a time, holding the little crip- 
Clegg says the kid will 


ple in her arms. 
never walk again.” 

“Poor boy!” 

Tom’s face had darkened, but the old 
man pursued his point relentlessly. 

‘““D’you know whether David’s seen any 
of ’em?” 

“‘T’m sure he hasn’t,” replied Tom. “ He 
won’t even let mother speak of them to 
him. Mother’s sorry for the kid.” 

Old Thomas nodded his head slowly. 

“Sins of the fathers!” he remarked dry- 
ly. ‘“ Tom, I think they’re going out of 
town.” 

Tom started perceptibly. 

“Now? Margaret told me—” His face 
twitched in a way that was strangely emo- 
tional for him, but he commanded himself. 
“She said something about it, after 
father—” 

‘Made a darned fool of himself,” in- 
terpolated old Thomas. 

“Yes! She said something—but this 
illness and Kitty—why do you think so?” 
Tom inquired, looking at his grandfather’s 
cryptic face. 

“Got a notion—that’s all.” 

Tom hesitated. He seemed to be on the 
point of asking another question, but he 
oe better of it. He picked up his 

at. 

‘““T’m going on home,” he said casually. 
“Mother wanted an early dinner — she’s 
going over to the church for some sort of a 
meeting. Want anything, grandfather?” 

Old Thomas shook his head, and his 
grandson went out and closed the door be- 
hind him. He had a curious sensation of 
unreality. It was all so changed—Kitty 
gone out of the house, David worn and 
grim, off on wild motor trips or tramping 
alone until midnight, his grandfather aging 
visibly in these weeks of heat, and the old 
house taking on its silent ugliness again, 
as if some spirit in it had driven out young 
love and happiness. Even old Peter wan- 
dered about disconsolately, without even a 
chance to complain of Kitty’s newfangled 
ways. 

Kitty’s light young figure, her gay laugh, 
her shining eyes—how they were missed! 
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Tom, who despised her falsehood about 


Margaret, felt her absence. He walked 
slowly. He was going home to dinner, but 
he lingered. Then another turn showed 
him his father’s house and David’s roadster 
at the door. 

“ Poor old Dave—he doesn’t know where 
to go!” Tom thought soberly. 

They were sitting on the front piazza 
when he came up—David at his mother’s 
feet on the step, his father, as usual, read- 
ing the evening newspaper. 

“We're waiting for you, Tom,” his 
mother called to him as he turned into the 
driveway. 

“Had to take some mail up to grand- 
father after you left, Dave,” Tom ex- 
plained, coming up the steps. 

‘“ How is he to-day, Tom?” his mother 
asked absently, her eyes on the street be- 
hind him. 


“ Seedy. He’s feeling the heat.” 


William McCue put down his paper. 

“ Father’s getting old,” he remarked. 
“ He’s showing it.” 

“ William, there’s a messenger boy here. 
He has a letter or something,” his wife 


broke in. 

David reached down and took the letter 
from the boy, and then signed the book. 

“Tt’s for you, father. Feels fat!” 

He handed it up. William McCue broke 
the seal, and something dropped to the 
floor. Tom picked it up and suddenly 
changed color. 

“Tt’s a key, father.” 

His father nodded slowly. He was read- 
ing the letter, and he looked up at David 
standing on the steps, ready to go. 

“Tt’s from Margaret Guest,” he said in 
an odd tone. “She incloses the key of the 
cottage—says they meant to leave it before, 
but Dr. Clegg kept them.” 

“ William, they haven’t gone like that?” 
his wife cried, shocked. ‘‘ William, it’s be- 
cause you—” 

She did not finish. She saw Tom’s face. 

David was not looking at them. He was 
staring grimly down at his roadster, as if 
he had never seen it before. 

There was a silence while William Mc- 
Cue studied the letter. He knew that his 
wife thought him a monster of cruelty for 
driving Margaret out. He had reddened at 
the sight of the key, and now he purpled 
about the jaws, and his short, thick gray 
hair seemed to rise aggressively. Suddenly 
he struck his fist on the arm of his chair. 
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“Tt’s the best thing she’s done!” he ex- 
claimed brusquely. ‘‘ The thing’s sure to 
get all over town—they had to clear out.” 

“ William!” 

Mrs. McCue half rose. She was fright- 
ened at Tom’s face. He was staring at his 
father. For a moment he seemed too 
choked to speak; then he bit off his indig- 
nant words. 

“ You're tolerably brutal, sir!” 

William McCue said something inaudi- 
ble, and his wife caught at his arm. David 
had turned away without a word and gone 
down to his roadster. Still silent, he took 
his place at the wheel, and the engine began 
to throb. 

“ David, won’t you stay and—” - 

His mother tried to speak to him, but 
he was apparently deaf. He drove off, his 
face like a mask and his eyes fixed on the 
road in front of him. 

“He isn’t going up to grandfather’s. 
Where is he going?” she gasped. “Oh, 
William, how could you? Tom—” She 
stopped in fresh alarm, for Tom had gone 
into the house. Mrs. McCue turned with 
a sudden flare of anger. ‘ William, I don’t 
see how you can be so—so brutal! You 
see what you’ve done! Both your boys 
zone!” 

Mr. McCue said nothing. He shut his 
mouth firmly and put the key in his pocket 
with the air of a man who had, at least, 
accomplished something. 


XVI 


NovEMBER had come, but it was still 
warm in a tiny cottage hidden among the 
trees by the river. Margaret had carried 
Kitty and the child there as soon as he 
could be moved. He lay on a couch on the 
piazza, the two sisters watching beside him. 
Kitty, a shadow of herself, hung over him. 

‘Margaret, look!” she whispered, her 
voice low and shaken. 

She had lifted the covering from the 
sleeping child, and was looking at his little 
useless limbs. 

Margaret bent beside her and swiftly 
put the blankets back. 

“Don’t, Kitty!” she murmured. “ Come 
away—he’s sleeping.” 

Kitty allowed herself to be led off the 
piazza, but she sank in the grass under a 
tree and hid her face in her hands. 

“God’s punishing me,” she said in a 
whisper. “‘I deserve it—l know I do! 
But why must the child bear it for me?” 
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Margaret looked at her almost in de- 
spair. There had been weeks like this— 
weeks of wretchedness and self-abasement, 
of a bitter, futile repentance. If David 
could see her now— 

“He would know she was punished 
enough!” Margaret thought bitterly. 

It was hopeless, too, to try to argue with 
Kitty. She was convinced that the child’s 
illness was a visitation for her sins. 

“It’s not fair, Meg!” she protested. 
“ He’s innocent, poor lamb!” She struck 
her hands down on the soft turf and 
clutched at it madly, tearing it up in tufts. 
“I—I don’t call it justice!” 

“Hush!” Margaret laid a restraining 
hand on her shoulder. ‘‘ You'll make your- 
self ill again, Kitty!” 

Kitty did not seem to hear her sister. 
She looked off into the smoky haze over 
the river, her eyes wide with pain and fear. 

“It’s my punishment,” she said in a low 
voice. “ God won’t forgive me—and David 
hates me because I lied!” 

“David may hate you,” Margaret re- 
torted grimly; “ but God doesn’t. You're 
crazy to talk in this way, Kitty!” 

Kitty looked around at her with wildly 
beautiful eyes. 

““You’ve never done wrong, Meg! You 
don’t know what it is—to do wrong and 
find that God’s angry with you. I feel it 
here!” She pressed her hands against her 
heart. ‘I’ve asked for forgiveness, I’ve 
begged for it on my knees, but I haven’t 
suffered enough yet—not yet! Meg ”— 
she stretched out her hands with a poignant 
gesture—‘ he’ll never walk again, my little 
boy, never again—and it’s on account of 
me. He’s suffering for me—for my sins!” 
She wrung her hands. “I don’t call that 
justice!” 

“ Kitty,” said Margaret wearily, “do 
you think God’s punishing every one of 
those mothers whose children have been 
smitten with paralysis? Don’t you re- 
‘member what Dr. Clegg said? There have 
been many, many cases. I forget figures, 
‘but I’ve seen two crippled children myself, 
worse than poor Dicky. God isn’t cruel. 
You’re forgetting, Kitty—it’s man who’s 
unjust and brutal!” 

Kitty leaned forward, drawing her knees 
up and clasping them with her arms. 

“You mean that for David!” she said 
chokingly. ‘ You’re always slurring at 
David. Meg, I don’t blame him!” 

Margaret was silent. 
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“You won’t talk to me,” Kitty ex- 
claimed brokenly, ‘‘ when I’m wretched and 
want to talk! You won’t even listen!” 

“T’ve listened to a good deal! You'll 
make yourself ill again, and that won’t help 
the poor boy. Look at that haze across 
the river. They’re burning brush down by 
Bunker’s mill. I didn’t realize we were so 
near the town—this little place seemed so 
remote when Dr. Clegg showed it to me.” 

“They'll find us!” Kitty exclaimed in 
sudden panic. “Meg, they’ll find us! 
David used to take me out on the river 
road. I remember now—I think we drove 
past that barn on the other side of the river. 
I’m sure we did! I mean the red one.” 

“ Perhaps you did, but they don’t cross 
over here often. Besides, Kitty, why 
should they want to find us?” 

Kitty looked up at her sister, startled. 
Then, suddenly, her white face flushed and 
her eyes dilated. 

“‘ J—I didn’t think of that!” she cried. 

Margaret nodded her head slowly, a lit- 
tle sadly. 

“There’s no reason why they should,” 
she said soberly. “They didn’t want us in 
town. I would have gone farther away, 
only we couldn’t take Dicky far, and Dr. 
Clegg can reach him here. They won’t 
find us, Kitty—I’m sure of that.” 

This time Kitty was silent. She sat still 
under the tree, plucking at the dying roots 
of the grass. The air was pungent with 
the scent of burning leaves. Here and 
there along the river bank a column of 
smoke ascended where some one was burn- 
ing brush. 

“Tf Dicky dies,” Kitty said abruptly, 
breaking the silence, “I shan’t want to 
live. I’m going to give him my whole life 
now, Meg. I’m going to give him the best 
that’s in me. If God takes him away, then 
I don’t want to live. I shall die!” 

“We can’t die when we want to, Kitty,” 
Margaret retorted. ‘Dr. Clegg hopes to 
pull Dicky through. He’s been good to us, 
that doctor!” she added thoughtfully. 

Kitty rose slowly to her feet and stood 
looking down at the river. It was below 
them, not twenty yards distant, and it 
flowed swiftly and silently, a dark leaden 
color, for the skies were gray. 

“It’s easy to die, Meg,” she said, point- 
ing downward; “ only it’s—so dirty!” 

“cc Kitty! ” 

Kitty flung her head back with some- 
thing of her old defiance. 
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“Do you think I’d hesitate,” she de- 
manded bitterly, “if it wasn’t for little 
Dick?” Then she added musingly: “ Do 
you suppose David would forgive me if— 
I were dead?” 

Margaret felt strangely helpless before 
this tragic repentance, and she was really 
afraid for Kitty. Dr. Clegg had told her 
that the child might die at any time. 

“ He’s got no more stamina than a kit- 
ten,” he said bluntly. ‘‘ He’ll be a terrible 
cripple, if he lives. If she would oniy see 
that it was best for him—but she can’t, 
poor girl!” 

Kitty’s youth had moved the doctor to 
compassion—her youth and her devotion 
to the little sufferer. Once, since they had 
been at the riverside cottage, Dicky had 
been worse, and she had sat up night after 
night, refusing to give up until, worn out, 
she had dropped from her chair at the bed- 
side and fallen senseless on the floor. 

“She’s_ killing herself!” the doctor 


fumed, and sent out a nurse. 
Since then the child had rallied, and 
Kitty slept on a couch beside his bed. 
“Tl make it up to him now, Meg,” she 
said pitifully. 


“Tf I could save him by 
doing it, if I could get him back whole and 
sound again, I’d crawl on my knees to the 
top of the highest mountain in the world!” 

It was always her thought, day and 
night, with a kind of futile misery, that he 
was paying for her sins. 

“It’s my fault, Meg—it’s all my fault. 
God hasn’t forgiven me!” she would cry. 

It was heartbreaking, yet there was 
something redeeming in it. Kitty was 
greatly changed. Sometimes it seemed to 
her sister, who was watching her sadly and 
understandingly, that she had at Jast found 
her own soul. 

Kitty, who had always sought pleasure 
and happiness, who had defied the fate that 
had overtaken her, was giving up her life to 
a crippled child. There was no sacrifice 
too great for her to make, no service too 
exacting. She lived for the little boy, and 
Margaret sometimes thought that she was 
right, for if he died she could not survive 
the loss. She was not strong enough to 
carry him easily, but she did carry him up 
and down the stairs in the little cottage. 
When Margaret protested, she would not 
give up. 

“ He’s all I have, Meg!” 

Her face had changed and softened. She 
was a shadow of her former self, but Mar- 
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garet thought she was really more beauti- 
ful. Her absorption in the sick child be- 
gan to trouble the watcher. 

“‘ She’s breaking down—she can’t live if 
he dies!”” Margaret tried to rouse her. 
“If I could only touch the mainspring of 
her trouble!” Sometimes she almost 
wished that David would find them. ‘“ He 
married her,” she mused bitterly, “ for bet- 
ter or for worse—can’t he forgive her? If 
it had been Kitty who had to forgive ”»— 
Margaret’s eyes misted suddenly—“ she 
would die for David, but he’s cast her off!” 

Yet she had always thought that David 
had been cheated and deceived. 

“Love forgives!” she cried hotly. “ If 
he had really loved her deeply, he would 
have forgiven her. She has repented and 
she has suffered!” Then her lips shut 
proudly, and she thought of Tom. “ He 
trusted me enough to ask me to marry him 
—or was it just pity?” 

It was desolately Jonely out in that little 
house by the river. It was off the high- 
road. Dr. Clegg had picked it for them 
because he could reach the child easily. 
He came every day, often late. 

For awhile the disease had reaped a ter- 
rible harvest in the town, but at last they 
had it in hand. 

‘“‘ No deaths for a month,” he told Mar- 
garet, in December, “ and only one or two 
likely to die now.” 

They were standing at the open door in 
the bitter cold of a winter day, and Mar- 
garet stepped outside and closed it softly. 

“ Do you think Dick will live, doctor?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

“There’s a fighting chance, but he'll 
never walk.” 

Margaret looked at him speechlessly. Be- 
fore her rose the vision of Kitty carrying 
the little cripple. The doctor turned his 
head away and busied himself putting on 
his driving gloves. 

“Her husband — David — has he been 
here at all?” he asked abruptly. 

“ Never!” Then, seeing his face, she 
added hastily: “He doesn’t know we're 
here.” 

“ He’ll have to know presently,” the doc- 
tor said dryly. ‘ I'll tell him.” 

Margaret caught her breath. It was not 
David she feared to see—it was Tom! 

She put her hand out to touch the doc- 
tor’s arm, to appeal to him to delay it; 
but he did not notice her. He tramped out 
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to his car and got into it. Margaret stood 
still, watching him go, her pale face flushed, 
her breath coming quickly. She wanted to 
run after him, to call him back, to entreat 
him to silence. Then, suddenly, she 
thought of Kitty. 

“T haven’t the right—David will have 
to know,” she said to herself; “‘ and if xe 
comes—” She meant Tom. She never 
thought that David would come, for she 
had seen his face that night. “ He won’t 
forgive her!” 

But it was not Tom who came. It was 
a bright December day, the snow hard 
crusted and sparkling in the sunshine. 
Kitty had put the little cripple on a sled, 
and was pulling it along on the ice at the 
river bank. 

“We're looking for Santa Claus!” she 
told Margaret, talking gayly to the child, 
a bright spot of color in each cheek, her 
eyes shining feverishly. 

Margaret had watched them out of sight, 
her heart heavy. 

“He won’t live—I seem to feel it!” she 
murmured to herself, and then tried to for- 
get the feeling. “I’m getting like Kitty— 
I mustn’t!” 

She went back and busied herself fever- 
ishly in the house. Yes, David would have 
to know, but he would not forgive her! 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door, 
and her heart stood still. Who was it? At 
first she could not answer it, and then she 
thought swiftly: 

“ How foolish—it’s just some one on an 
errand!” 

She put down the books she had been 
dusting, and opened the door. Old Thomas 
McCue stood upon the threshold, leaning 
heavily upon his stick. For a long mo- 
ment neither of them spoke. Margaret 
paled and then flushed deeply. She re- 
membered William McCue and his cruel 
words about his house. Then something 
in the old man’s keen eyes made her yield. 

“Why, Mr. McCue!” she exclaimed, and 
her voice broke a little. ‘Come in! It’s 
cold out there in the wind!” 

He came in slowly, peering around the 
room, as if he looked for some one else. 
He forgot to take off his hat, and the collar 
of his overcoat was turned up to his ears. 

“ Peter’s waiting,” he said. “ He drove 
me over.” 

Margaret drew a chair to the fire. 

“Sit down. I'll make you some hot 
tea.” 
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She had suddenly remembered that he 
was eighty, and at eighty one is privileged; 
but he held up a deprecating hand. 

‘““No! I reckon you want to heap on 
some coals of fire. We McCues haven’t 
been nice to you,” he said, and then, look- 
ing at her gravely: “ You’re a nice girl— 
I always knew that!” 

She crimsoned. She was still standing, 
but he signed to her to sit down. 

“Don’t be angry with an old man! 
Where’s Kitty?” 

Margaret told him. 

“‘ She’s wearing herself out with the little 
cripple. Dr. Clegg says he’ll never walk 
again.” 

Her voice faltered, and the old man nod- 
ded his head soberly. 

“ Clegg told me,” he said. 

He sat there, leaning forward, gripping 
the top of his cane with both hands, his 
hat still on his head. Margaret Guest felt 
his bright old eyes searching her, but she 
was not angry. She remembered that he 
had effectually disposed of the blackmailer, 
though just how he had done it she did not 
know. 

Neither of them broke the silence for 
awhile. They sat there, confronting each 
other, both thinking; but Margaret had 
nothing to say, and the old man was order- 
ing his thoughts, taking his time. He was 
looking at her, too. 

“‘She’s darned good-looking. Tom’s got 
taste. We McCues always had—in women 
and horses!” he added to himself whimsi- 
cally. Then he moved his stick over a pat- 
tern in the rug, tracing it. 

“T want you to tell me something,” he 
said at last. ‘I want to get the stuffing out 
of this. Was Kitty to blame? What’s the 
story? David’s such a chump that he’s 
never asked—so he tells me!” 

She looked up quickly and flushed. 
Then something in his face reassured her. 

“T think you ought to know,” she said 
at last. “It’s one of those things that—” 
She hesitated. “It’s hard to tell it so that 
any one can understand. Kitty and the 
child’s father—his name was Easton—were 
playmates in childhood. They were both 
in the high school, Kitty just entering at 
fifteen and Easton two years older. Then 
came America’s entry into the war. He 
ran away from school and volunteered. He 
was one of the first to go over. I don’t 
know just what happened over there, but 
he met a girl he had known here, several 
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years older than he was, and there was one 
of those hectic war marriages. We didn’t 
even hear of it. The war over, he came 
home a wreck. He was a sufferer from gas 
and shell shock, his marriage had turned 
out badly, and he had left his wife. Kitty, 
always fond of him, was sorry for him, and 
the old attachment between them leaped 
up into a flame. Perhaps he was not quite 
responsible for what he did. He believed 
his wife was getting a divorce in Paris, and 
he persuaded Kitty, a girl of seventeen, to 
run away with him. He thought it would 
force his wife’s hand and compel her to get 
a divorce; but she refused to divorce him. 
I was in Europe at the time, and I came 
home to find Kitty bitterly repentant and 
broken. She had left him. Nothing could 
be done, and finally he went off with an 
expedition to Africa and died there of a 
fever. He never saw the child. And 
Kitty? Mr. McCue, she has never been 
able to face the misery of it until now, and 
now she’s breaking her heart because she 
was ashamed to acknowledge the little boy. 
It is all wretched, but they were both so 
young!” 


“ Humph!” Mr. McCue leaned on his 


cane thoughtfully. “ So the stout old party 
in the plaid shawl was a nurse, eh?” 
Margaret Guest was startled. Her flush 
deepened. 
“She was a cook in the house where 


She had worked 
She got hold 
I never 


Kitty’s child was born. 
for our family once before. 
of the story and blackmailed us. 
could get rid of her, but you—”’ 

“ T threatened her with jail,’ old Thomas 
said grimly. ‘I knew, Margaret—she told 
me it was Kitty.” 

The girl gave him a startled look, and 
her brown eyes widened almost as Kitty’s 
gray ones did sometimes. Then the color 
went up again to her soft hair. 

‘““And you never told your—your son?” 
she exclaimed. 

The old man made an impatient gesture. 

“Lord! Willie?” he cackled. ‘“ He’s a 
sight more particular than his Maker!” 

‘“‘And David’s like him, I presume?” she 
said gravely. 

“Just a bit,” the old man_ replied. 
“ Dave’s been hard, but if only she’d told 
him in the first place—” 

Margaret assented quickly. 

“T begged her to tell him, but she was 
afraid and ashamed. She’s always been 
like a beautiful butterfly, Mr. McCue— 
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happy in sunshine, never able to face a 
storm. She wanted to hide it all, to de- 
ceive even herself into thinking it had never 
been; and to see her now!” Margaret rose 
suddenly. ‘“ There she comes!” 

Old Thomas rose, too. 

“I’m going, Margaret. I shan’t trouble 
you again.” He held cut his thin old hand. 
“Why can’t you see Tom?” 

“ Oh! ”? 

She tried to recall the half uttered sound, 
but the old man’s keen eyes were on her 
face, and he read it. 

“Tl send Tom,” he said dryly, and 
then: ‘Open that door—I want to speak 
to Kitty.” 

Margaret, flushed and anxious, opened 
the door and went to help her sister with 
the sled. 

“Tl take Dick, Kitty,” she said gravely. 
“Old Mr. McCue is there—go and speak 
to him. He’s not unkind.” 

For an instant Kitty stood speechless, 
her face white. Then, without a word, she 
went slowly to the door and met the old 
man at the threshold—the old man whom 
she had always feared. They looked at 
each other, and she saw the shocked sur- 
prise in his eyes. 

“T’m awfully changed,” she thought. 

An impulse of the old Kitty survived— 
the Kitty who knew that she was beautiful 
and liked to be admired; but she waited 
gravely now, looking at him. 

The old man thrust out his hand. 

“You didn’t like me at first, Kitty, but 
let’s have a truce. Shake!” 

She swayed, and then proudly, with some 
of the old lovely grace, she put her little 
hand in his. Thomas McCue looked down 
at it, horrified. 

“You're mighty thin! Kitty, you'll be 
sick if you keep on like this!” His voice 
was kind. “The poor young creature!” 
he thought pitifully. 

Kitty drew her hand away. 

“ There’s one thing I want to say to you, 
Mr. McCue.” Her lips trembled. “ Tell 
David that he must get a divorce. I’m 
sorry, and I would like to ask his forgive- 
ness; but tell him that he must get a di- 
vorce and—be happy!” 

The old man put his hand out suddenly 
again, this time because he thought she was 
going to fall; but she did not. She swayed 
again, straightened herself, and went slowly 
back to the sled, where Margaret was bend- 
ing over the child. Kitty lifted him in her 
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arms and, staggering under his weight, 
went past old Thomas into the house. 

She could not look at the old man again 
without seeing David—the David who had 
loved her! She had snatched at happiness, 
she had defied the old moral commonplaces 
of life, and this was the end—the stricken 
child and loss, irreparable, wretched loss! 

“ David will give me up. After awhile 
he’ll be happy—and I?” 

She laid the sleeping child on the couch 
and sank on her knees beside him, stretch- 
ing her frail arms across him, clinging to 
him, as if her desolate motherhood could 
hold him back from death, could keep him 
alive to comfort her. Suddenly the ice 
around her heart melted at the touch of his 
weak body. The little child, near death as 
he was, was leading her. 
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Ir was weeks later, the January snow 
lay thick on the ground, and old. Thomas 
McCue was sitting in his office, talking to 
his son, when Tom opened the door. The 
old man and the middle-aged man looked 
up at once. For the first time Tom saw 
the likeness—they were both McCues, but 
age had softened old Thomas’s face lately, 
or something had broken him. His eyes 
were not so bright, and his hands shook a 
little. 

He was the first to speak—acidly, as he 
often did. 

“What is it, Tom? 
undertaker’s helper!” 

Tom came in and shut the door. 

“ Little Dick Guest died last night. Dr. 
Clegg just told me.” 

There was a silence. Then old Thomas 
struck his fist on the arm of his chair. 

“Tt ll about kill her, she’s so wrapped 
up in him. Where’s David?” 

“In his office. Clegg told me to send 
him out there.” 

“ David won’t go!” exclaimed his father 
sharply. “ That’s all broken up. I told 
him to get a divorce—he’ll have to!” 

“Tom,” said his grandfather, “ you call 
David here.” Then, as Tom left the office, 
he turned to his son. “ Said anything de- 
cent to Margaret yet, Willie? You insult- 
ed her.” 

William McCue colored deeply. There 
was offended dignity in his flushed face, 
and he pursed his lips. 

“T haven’t seen her. It seems to me 
the best thing for them to keep away, 
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father. She ought to have gone quietly 
before the child was so ill. They’ve made 
a scandal of it now, and people are talking. 
David’s got to get a divorce!”’ 

“ Divorce!” Old Thomas snorted with 
anger. “ Dave took her for better or worse, 
didn’t he? Well, then, he’s got the worst 
of it, but she’s repented. Aren’t we told 
something about the angels and one sinner 
that repents? By gum, Willie, you’ve got 
one long gut like a chicken, but you haven’t 
got any of the other fixings! Where’s your 
heart?” 

William McCue drummed on the table 
with his fingers. 

“Tm a deacon of the First Church, 
father, and a banker in this town. I’d like 
my son’s wife to be a respectable woman, 
not a—”’ 

“By gum!” Old Thomas rose suddenly 
and stood, leaning on the table in front of 
him, staring at the door through which 
Tom and David must come. He was 
strangely shaken. ‘ You’re a darned hard 
man, Willie,” he said gibingly. ‘“ You’re 
a righteous man, but you kind of forget 
that there’s a saying about the law of 
Moses. You remind me of the Pharisee 
who went by on the other side of the 
street.” 

“Father, sit down!” said William Mc- 
Cue, half rising from his chair as he spoke, 
for he had seen the old man shake from 
head to foot. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Tom came in, followed by his brother. 
David’s face was colorless, but his mouth 
was hard. He looked like his father. Old 
Thomas saw it. 

“You come here and stand by your 
father, Dave!” he cried in a high, shrill 
voice. ‘I want to see you together—two 
of the most righteous men in this town! 
You’re both more particular than the Al- 
mighty—you can’t forgive a sinner! You 
come here, Dave! You’re to get a divorce, 
and—” 

“ Father, sit down!” William McCue al- 
most shouted. 

“Sit down? You tell me to sit down? 
Hold your tongue, Willie—you’re too 
damned pious!” he retorted derisively. 
“You and Dave—” 

He swayed. William rose, but Tom was 
before him. He caught the old man in his 
arms and laid him gently down. 

“ He’s fainted!” William exclaimed. 

But Tom knew better. 
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“Tt’s a stroke—telephone for Clegg, 
Dave!” 

They carried the old man home—up the 
hill to the old McCue house where he had 
been born, under the old wistaria vine that 
was hung now, not with Jong purple blos- 
soms, but with icicles. 

His son, his two grandsons, and his mid- 
dle-aged daughter-in-law were with him, 
and old Peter hung about to wait on the 
doctors. No one left the house that night. 
Tom, who wanted to rush to Margaret in 
her trouble, could not leave the old man. 

“ He may die!” he thought with keen 
regret. 

It seemed hard to think of old Thomas 
silent and inactive! 

David sat rigidly in a chair by the win- 
dow in the library, staring out. He could 
see across the garden, where the pond was 
frozen and the hedge was thick with snow. 
All through the night he watched the play 
of light from the street lamps on the frozen 
paths and the deserted lawn. He tried to 
thrust out the visions that haunted the 
place, but he could not. 

William McCue sat stiffly in the old 
man’s rocker, his solemn eyes roaming from 
the walls that Kitty had changed to the 
books that she had not changed, and then 
to Tom, grave and a little pale, sitting op- 
posite. He seemed to be in a brown study. 

“Willie’s got something in his crop 
now!’’ old Thomas would have said. 

Once in the night Mrs. McCue came 
downstairs wearily and sat down with them 
for a moment. 

“Doctor says he’s rallied,” she whis- 
pered to her husband. “ He hasn’t spoken 
yet-—doesn’t seem as if he could. Tom,” 
she added to her son, “ you’d better go up. 
Maybe Dr. Clegg wants something.” Then 
her eyes went to David’s figure in the win- 
dow. ‘“ The doctor’s going—he’s left Yan- 
cey there,” she said in a low voice. ‘“ Kitty 
has broken down, and Margaret phoned to 
Mrs. Clegg to send him.” 

She wanted to tell David, but she did 
not dare. Then she heard Tom coming 
down again. In the silent old house his 
footsteps were heavy, and the stairs 
creaked. He came to the door and looked 
gravely at them. 

“How is he now, Tom?” asked his 
mother. 

““He’s fully conscious, and he’s trying 
to talk. They think he wants you, 
mother.” : 
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She rose hastily. 

“Ts he better?” 

She caught at Tom’s arm, steadying her- 
self as they went up the stairs together. 

“The doctors think he'll recover—-par- 
tially, at least,’ Tom answered in a whis- 
per. ‘“ He’s wonderful—eighty years old!” 

She nodded speechlessly. Suddenly she 
remembered coming there as a bride and 
being afraid of old Thomas. He had 
seemed old to her then. Kitty, too, had 
been afraid of him. How long ago it all 
seemed! They went upstairs together, 
mother and son, and Mr. McCue and David 
sat in the library alone. 

Old Peter came in and took up the tray, 
looking down at William McCue over the 
empty cups. 

“‘ Doctor says he’s better,” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘ The nurse told me. Say, he’s 
a mighty strong man now, ain’t he? Eighty 
years old!” 

Mr. McCue nodded. Upstairs there 
were movements, occasional footsteps, a 
door closing, a sudden draft of air. Old 
Peter, discouraged, bore his tray off to the 
kitchen. 

Suddenly David rose and came across 
the room to the table. He was ghastly 
pale, and his eyes were black-rimmed. 

“‘ Grandfather better?” he asked hoarse- 
ly, as if he had been somewhere else. 

His father held up his hand, listening. 

“ There’s your mother—ask her.” 

Mrs. McCue came to the door, a little 
flush on her face. 

“‘He’s better!” she said in a hurried, 
flustered voice. ‘“ He’s trying to talk. 
David ”—she caught her breath, her eyes 
misting—‘ David, he wants you!” 

Her son followed her silently upstairs. 
The upper hall was dim, and he saw the 
door of Kitty’s old room standing ajar. It 
gave him a start. It seemed as if he might 
see her standing there, her blue eyes laugh- 
ing at him, her red lips smiling. He turned 
sharply and went to the door of his grand- 
father’s room. He was aware of the white- 
clad trained nurse coming out. The doc- 
tor stood in the corner by the dresser, writ- 
ing on a tablet. Some one had lifted a 
window shade, and the light of sunrise was 
flooding in. 

Old Thomas lay in the old four-poster, 
propped on pillows, his eyes wide open and 
his thin lips moving. There was so little 
actual change in him that David was star- 
tled. It was only a certain rigid helpless- 
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ness in his left arm and shoulder, a stiffness 
in his attitude; but his right hand moved 
busily, clutching at the bedclothes. 

He saw his grandson at the door almost 
as soon as David appeared there, and his 
eyes deepened and glowed, alive in his 
white face. He lifted his right hand and 
beckoned weakly. 

“There! I thought so—he wants you, 
David!” his mother whispered. 

David went slowly across the room. It 
seemed to him that those bright old eyes 
glowed like coals of fire in the whiteness of 
his grandfather’s face. He was conscious 
that they followed him, invited him, seemed 
to mock him. He came close, bending 
down. 

“What is it, grandfather? 
me?” he asked hoarsely. 

The old man nodded feebly. He tried 
to speak, with the terrible effort that comes 
with failing faculties. He clutched at his 


You want 


blankets, his eyes glowing again as they 
looked at David. 

“Tt’s too much effort—don’t try now, 
father!”” Mrs. McCue said nervously, com- 
ing to the other side of the bed and laying 
a soothing hand upon him. 


The old man beckoned to his grandson. 

“ D-Dave—” he whispered hoarsely. 

David bent down again. 

“Yes, grandfather? I’m here.” 

Old Thomas whispered with a whistling 
sound. Then, with an effort that seemed 
to wrench at life itself, he clutched at some- 
thing invisible upon the covering of his 
bed, raised his clenched old fist, and tried 
to hurl the invisible missile into space. 

David, watching him, failed at first to 
understand. 

“ He’s mad!” he thought. 

Then, suddenly, the old man got his 
clenched hand raised again, and slowly, 
but with some actual force, he tried once 
more to hurl an unseen missile into space. 

“ D-Dave!” he whispered—a thin sound 
that his grandson bent to hear. “ D-Dave, 
the—first—stone!” 

He gasped, and fell back fainting. 


XVII 


It was late afternoon before Tom Mc- 
Cue could leave the old brick house on the 
hill. He did not leave it until Dr. Yancey 
assured him that his grandfather had ral- 
lied, and would live. 

“ He’s an old captain,” the doctor said. 
“Got the fiber of the last generation in 
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him. He’ll live a while longer, Tom, and 
his mind’s as clear as a bell!” 

Tom knew it, for he had seen his grand- 
father’s shrewd old eyes looking at him 
with a joke still lurking deep in them. Tom 
looked back thoughtfully at the old house. 
It had never looked more grim. Long 
icicles hung on the wistaria, and the roof 
was tipped with them. The sun was sink- 
ing westward, and the windows were red 
with it, like a fire; yet there was something 
about the old place that drew him. Ties 
of blood and memory and kinship hold in 
these old homes. He was glad that his 
grandfather was going to live a little longer. 
He would miss the old man when he went 
—Tom knew that. 

His mother had told him about the first 
stone. 

“David never answered a word,” she 
said. ‘“ He just stood there looking down 
at grandfather. Oh, Tom, I don’t think 
he’s really so hard! I think his heart’s 
broken—he loved Kitty so.” 

Did he? Tom wondered. Love for- 
gives until seventy times seven. He thought 
of it while he walked down to the home 
garage and got out his roadster. He had 
a letter from his father in his pocket. Wil- 
liam McCue had given it to him solemnly. 

‘“‘T didn’t know the truth, and you can 
tell her so—if you’ve a mind to.” 

Tom drove his car swiftly down the river 
road. It was across the bridge—not the 
road that they had followed together, but 
its twin on the farther bank. It had 
snowed heavily in the night, but the clouds 
were broken now, and were drifting in pur- 
ple banks. The upper sky was blue with 
orange edges. 

The little house was folded in the snow- 
drifts, as a housewife folds a raisin in her 
pastry. Tom had passed it a dozen times, 
and had never dreamed that Margaret was 
there. Well, no wonder she had hidden 
from the McCues! 

Clegg’s car was parked at the rear of the 
cottage, and Tom stopped his roadster to 
climb out into a drift and walk up to the 
door. Suddenly the orange light vanished 
from the sky, a snow cloud drifted over- 
head, the distant bank turned from purple 
to indigo, and a spray of snow blew into 
his face. 

He stood at the door for a moment be- 
fore he knocked. Would Margaret open 
it? There were sounds about the house. 
The wind was rising, the white stems of the 
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slender birches began to bend before it, 
and the snow flew like goose feathers in 
the wind. 

Tom knocked, and old Thérése opened 
the door. She gave a little gasp at the 
sight of him, and broke into French. Tom 
did not understand all she said, but he 
knew that she was glad to see him. 

She stepped back into the little hall, dim 
in the January twilight, and opened a door. 
A flood of yellow light came out. Thérése 
did not say another word, but went upstairs 
softly, on tiptoe, starting when a step 
creaked under her foot. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she breathed, and crept 
on a step at a time. 

Tom came down the hall and looked 
into the open door. The room was flooded 
with light from a lamp on the table, and 
Margaret stood before the open fire, look- 
ing down into it, her clasped hands hanging 
before her, her head bowed. The firelight 
framed her figure and made the soft brown 
hair look warm and golden on her forehead. 

She heard some one come into the room, 
and looked up. She had been crying, for 
her brown eyes were dewy, and there were 
tears on her pale cheeks. 


Her eyes widened at the sight of Tom, 
and her lips parted. For a moment they 


did not speak. Then he came straight 
across the room, holding out his hands. 

“ Margaret!” 

Instantly, without explanation on either 
side, the barrier broke down. 

“Oh, Tom!” Her lips shook like those 
of a frightened child. ‘ She’s—I’m afraid, 
she’s been so strange!” 

Suddenly Margaret wept again. Tom 
took her hand and drew her to a low chair 
by the fire. 

“Sit down,” he said with calm authority, 
as if she belonged to him. “ You’re worn 
out. Tell me about it, Margaret.” 

“Little Dick—you know? He died 
three days ago.” 

Tom assented gravely. 

“Clegg told me. IL wanted to come, 
Margaret, but grandfather had a stroke, 
and I had to stay with him until to-day. 
He’s better—going to live. It’s strange, 
isn’t it? He’s eighty, and the little boy—” 

“Wasn’t five years old.” Margaret 
drew a long breath. “He was so terribly 
crippled, Tom, and poor Kitty thought it 
was her punishment. As if God was like 
that!” 

Tom could not speak. He came and 
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stood beside her, his hand on the back of 
her chair. 

“Tell me about it, Margaret. 
away from me!” 

For the first time she colored faintly, 
self-conscious for an instant. Then she 
shook her head. 

“Not from you!” 

“ From father?” Tom put his hand into 
his pocket and gave her William McCue’s 
letter. “It means a lot from him, Mar- 
garet—he’s so unbending.” 

She read it, turning her face away. 

“You made him do it, Tom!” she said 
at last, in a choked voice. 

“‘ No—grandfather was the one, I think. 
Besides, father saw what he had done in 
anger. He’s stiff-necked, but he’s just. 
Margaret!” He bent down, trying to see 
her face. The firelight played between 
them in soft yellow lights. ‘“ Margaret, 
was it for that?” 

She looked up. 

“ You asked me out of pity, Tom!” 

“Pity? Do you think a man would ask 
a woman to marry him out of pity? You 
don’t know men!” 

She was silent, looking at the fire, but 
he saw her hands tremble, and suddenly 
he bent down and took her in his arms. 

“You’re going to marry me, Meg,” he 
said quietly. 

For a moment she resisted, and then she 
laughed tremulously. 

“Oh, Tom, it Il be your fault, then!” 

“ll take the blame for it, Meg.” 

After that they were silent for a long 
time. There seemed to be no need for 
words between them. They sat before the 
fire, watching the blaze, her hand in his. 
Upstairs they heard steps when the doctor 
left, the soft closing of a door, and then 
silence. 

“She wouldn’t let me stay with her,” 
Margaret said, after awhile. “It’s been 
terrible—the poor boy’s death and Kitty! 
She was very ill at first. Now she’s up and 
sitting at the window, looking out. She 
looks out for hours. I think she’s waiting 
for—” 

She broke off, and a faint flush rose in 
her cheeks. 

“ For David?” said Tom sadly. 

Margaret caught at his sleeve. 

“Tom,” she cried, “ tell me— are you 
like that? She’s repented, she’s asked for- 
giveness — are you like David? If you 
are—” 


You ran 
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Tom smiled. 

“Do I look like that, Meg? I’d be 
afraid I might want to be forgiven myself 
some time or somewhere!” Then he tried 
to cheer her up. ‘“ Couldn’t you give me 
a cup of hot tea? See—I’m waiting to be 
invited!” 

“Tl get it myself. I sent Thérése up 
to her room to lie down. She’s worn out.” 

Tom followed her out into the little 
kitchen. 

“Here, let me help!” 

He was clumsy, and he made Margaret 
laugh for the first time. 

“You never made tea before!” 

They stood looking at each other in the 
warm glow of the stove fire. They did not 
hear a door open and close softly, for the 
wind was rattling the shutters. 


XIX 


Mrs. McCveE was down in the old li- 
brary again, resting in a chair by the fire, 
while William McCue tried to read the 
newspaper. Behind them stood David, 
cleaning his pipe. He had his knife open 
and was scraping out the bowl. His face 


was colorless, his hair was disheveled, and 


he had no consciousness of what he was do- 
ing. He was thinking of Grandfather Mc- 
Cue and the first stone. He could see the 
old man groping for it, trying to fling it 
viciously, mocking him! His grandfather 
thought he was a hypocrite! 

His hand shook as he scraped out the 
bowl of his pipe. Then he raised his eyes, 
and his pipe dropped with a crash on the 
hearth. 

“ Kitty!” 

His mother started and looked up. His 
father’s newspaper fell on the table. 

Kitty came slowly into the room. She 
was looking at them with wide blue eyes, 
her lips scarlet, her cheeks flushed. Her 
dark hair had tumbled to her shoulders, 
snow clung to her garments, and her cloak 
was sodden with it. She came in a step 
and stood looking about her, but she did 
not know them. 

“ Where’s David?” she asked in a shrill 
voice. ‘“ I—I’ve come to dance—don’t you 
hear it? There’s the music again! He al- 
ways wants the first dance—David!” She 
looked about her, stretching her hands out 
gropingly. “ David!” 

“ Kitty—for God’s sake!” 

He went toward her, but she stepped 
back. 
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“ No—I don’t know you. I”—she 
looked about vacantly, she was breathing 
terribly, her whole frail body was shaken 
—“T want David to—oh, I know—I want 
him to forgive me! Where’s David?” 

Mrs. McCue, who had been too dazed to 
speak, sprang from her chair. 

“ David, she’s ill, catch her! Oh, don’t 
you see?” 

Kitty held them off from her, her hands 
stretched out, pushing them away. 

“No, no! I want—to tell David. I’m 
sorry, I meant to—but the water was so 
black!” She shuddered, reeling. David 
caught her and lifted her. Her wet hair 
streamed over his shoulders, and her eyes 
closed. 

“My God, mother, is she dying?” 

William McCue was on his feet now. 

““Where’s Clegg?” he shouted. “He 
was upstairs with father—get Clegg!” 

“Yes, yes, get him, William!” Mrs. 
McCue was helping David. She lifted the 
little cold hand that hung lifelessly. ‘ Oh, 
David, she’s wet through—it Il kill her!” 

He did not speak. He turned, bearing 
his unconscious burden, and went to the 
stairs. 

“Mother, go up—her room!” 

He could not speak clearly, he was 
ashen. 

Susan McCue was going to the stairs 
ahead of him, but her husband had found 
the doctor. Clegg came down with a 
shocked face. 

“She came through the storm!” Mrs. 
McCue exclaimed. “ She—oh, I’m afraid!” 

The doctor looked at her gravely. 

“Get her upstairs quick, Dave! Mrs. 
McCue, please phone to her sister — the 
poor girl must be distracted!” 

Mrs. McCue stumbled back into the li- 
brary to the telephone, but she was shak- 
ing all over, and could not take the receiver 
off the hook. She could hear steps on the 
stairs, and doors opening. The nurse who 
had been with old Thomas spoke to some 
one, and then there was silence. 

“Tf she dies, David will never forgive 
himself!” his mother thought, and put out 
a shaking hand to take the receiver. 

William McCue appeared at the door 
with his gray hair standing up straight. 

“ Clegg’s with her, and the nurse. You’d 
better go upstairs and sit with father, Su- 
san. He’s all stirred up. He heard some- 
thing, and wants to know what it is.” 

“Oh, William, she looks like death!” 
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“Mad as a hatter!” Mr. McCue said 
thickly, trying to scold. ‘‘ Must have got 
away from Margaret some way. Clegg 
says he’s been trying to keep her quiet.” 

His wife nodded. She had forgotten to 
telephone. 

‘“‘ William, she’s David’s wife,” she said 
in a low voice, brokenly. 

Mr. McCue sat down heavily, staring at 
his boots. 

“Ten to one she won’t live!” he said at 
last, with a dry throat. 

“He'll have to forgive her,” David’s 
mother said, her chin shaking. ‘ What’s 
that?” she asked suddenly. 

Her husband rose and looked out of the 
window. 

“Tt’s a car at the gate. It’s Tom and— 
the other one!” 

“* Margaret?” Mrs. McCue looked at 
him, a little frightened. ‘“‘ Tom loves her. 
Be good to her, Wiliiam!” 

Mr. McCue said nothing. 
open the door. 

Margaret was already on the piazza, her 
face colorless. 

“ Kitty?” 

“‘ She’s here, dear—come in!” 


He let Susan 


Mrs. McCue’s motherly heart melted, 
and she drew the shaking girl in. 
““We—we thought she’d killed herself!” 


Margaret gasped. ‘Oh, Mrs. McCue, 
where is she?” 

“Upstairs in her old room. The doctor 
and the nurse are with her, dear. Come in 
to the fire—you’re cold and wet!” 

But Margaret evaded her. 

“T must go to Kitty!” 

Tom had come up the steps behind her, 
big and grave and wholesome. 

“How good he looks!” his mother 
thought proudly. ‘Tom, make Margaret 
come in and get warm. She can’t do any- 
thing, Kitty has the doctor and a nurse— 
grandfather’s.”’ 

“Meg, come in and get warm!” 


Tom put his hand on her shoulder. His. 


eyes met his mother’s, and Susan McCue 
understood. 

“T’ll come in afterward,” Margaret said 
brokenly; “ but now—Kitty—” 

“Let her go upstairs, mother!” 

As she went, Tom put his arm around 
Mrs. McCue. 

‘ Dave, mother—how about Dave?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I think he was 
Shocked. He carried her upstairs. I— 
there he is now!” 
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Mrs. McCue caught her eldest son’s arm 
and held it. They could see into the li- 
brary. William McCue still sat motionless 
in his chair, looking into space. Before 
the fire stood David. His hair was still 
disheveled, and his face was whiter than 
ever, but not a muscle moved. Motionless, 
he stared down into the blaze. He might 
have been a graven image. 

The storm seized the old house and shook 
it. A shutter banged somewhere, and Mrs. 
McCue jumped. 

“We were in the kitchen making tea, 
Meg and I,” Tom told her in a low voice. 
“We didn’t hear a sound. After a bit 
Meg went to take Kitty a cup of-hot tea, 
and she was gone. Good Heavens, mother, 
we both thought first of the river! I’ve 
been down there more than an hour, search- 
ing; then we drove here on a chance. We 
didn’t even stop to telephone. She ”—he 
looked around at his mother—“ what does 
Clegg think?” 

“* He’s afraid she’ll die,” Mrs. McCue 
whispered, her eyes on David’s rigid back. 
“Tom, you know? There will be another 
McCue born in this old house to-night! I 
don’t see how David—” 

Her voice faded away. 

William McCue suddenly saw them. 

“Susan, go upstairs to father,” he said 
sharply; ‘‘or else—shall I? They’ve left 
him too much alone!” 

“TI go.” 

She pressed Tom’s hand and went, her 
face still pale and anxious. 

The upper hall was lighted now, and a 
stream of light came through the half open 
door of Kitty’s room. Susan McCue re- 
membered that first night when she had 
showed it to Kitty. There were slight 
sounds there now—the doctor’s voice 
speaking a word or two to the nurse. Mrs. 
McCue’s eyes misted. Kitty was a sinner 
—no doubt of that, and she had deceived 
poor David; but now— 

She choked, and went into the big room 
across the hall, where old Thomas was 
propped up on his pillows, his eyes marvel- 
ously bright. The news had filtered in to 
him—Mrs. McCue saw it in his look; but 
she came over quietly and sat down beside 
him. 

“Want me to read to you, father?” 

He shook his head with a new vigor. 
Then he signed to her to bend nearer to 
him. 

“ Kit-ty come?” 
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He still spoke with slow and difficult 
articulation. 

“Yes, father—she walked all the way in 
the rain and snow!” 

Mrs. McCue told the whole story gently. 
The old man listened, his face shrewd 
again. Once or twice he moved his hand 
down, and Mrs. McCue, remembering the 
first stone, started uncomfortably; but he 
waited until she finished. Then he raised 
his head, fixing her with his bright eyes. 

‘“D-Dave?” he whispered hoarsely. 

“Oh, father, I don’t know! Poor boy, 
he’s taken it all so hard! He’s downstairs 
now, staring at the fire. He hasn’t said a 
word except ‘I should have been told!’ ” 

Old Thomas gazed at her. Then his 
head fell back on his pillows. 

“ Ch-ch—” he panted. 

She leaned over, trying to understand. 

“ What is it, father? About David?” 

He nodded. 

“ Ch-chump!”’ he said. 

David’s mother flushed, but she did not 
speak. 


It was long past midnight when Dr. 
Clegg came down into the library. They 
had all gathered there after old Thomas 
Tom had 

THE 


finally fell asleep for the night. 
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made Margaret come to the fire. David 
was sitting there, speechless. When the 
doctor came into the room, he looked at 
the assembled McCues gravely, and then 
at Margaret. 

“-There’s another McCue upstairs,” he 
said quietly. “It’s a boy—and his mother 
will live.” 

Margaret sprang up, facing David. 
There was a strange glow in her brown 
eyes. 

“ You!” she cried. 
David McCue?” 

Tom put his arm around her and held 
her. They were all looking at David. 
Suddenly, far off and faint, they heard the 
cry of a newborn child. 

David rose slowly to his feet. The youth 
had gone out of him. He did not look at 
Margaret and Tom, or even at his mother’s 
kind, troubled face. He was looking at the 
doctor. 

Clegg nodded. Without a word, David 
followed him out of the room and up the 
stairs. When he reached the upper hall, 
he stood still for a moment, like one dazed. 
Then he swept his hand across his eyes, as 
if brushing a mist away. Suddenly he saw 
the light streaming through the open door 
of Kitty’s room. 

END 


* What will you do, 





WHEN AUTUMN WANES 


THE sad nights are here, and the sad mornings; 
The air is filled with portents and with warnings—~ 
Clouds that vastly loom and winds that cry— 


A mournful prescience 


Of bright things going hence. 


Red leaves are blown about the widowed sky, 
And late disconsolate blooms 


Dankly bestrew 


The garden walks, as in deserted rooms 

The parted guest, in haste to bid adieu, 
Trinkets and shreds forgotten left behind, 
Torn letters, bits of ribbon once so brave— 
Wreckage none cares to save, 

And hearts grow sad to find. 


Now phantom echoes, as of old footfalls, 
Wander and weary out in the thin air, 

And the last cricket calls, 

A tiny sorrow shrilling “Where? Ah, where?” 


Richard Le Gallienne 





Leap-and-Look Anne 


THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE INTO WHICH ANNE WESTON 
WAS PLUNGED BY BLIND CHANCE AND HER 
OWN IMPULSIVENESS 


By Rida Johnson Young 


N order to credit the amazing adventure 
into which Anne Weston plunged so 
unthinkingly, one must understand the 

peculiar impulsiveness of that young wom- 
an’s temperament. She had, in the homely 
phrase, plenty of hindsight. In fact, no 
one could see more clearly than she the 
fatal cause of most of her difficulties and 
troubles, and how easily they might have 
been avoided by calm consideration; but 
she had no foresight. She flared into ac- 
tion spontaneously, always carried away 
by the impulse of the moment. 

She had spent a motherless childhood 
and girlhood in a French convent in Que- 
bec, where her father had left her, year 
after year, with only an occasional visit 
from him. He had seemed to Anne an 
aloof, hurried, impatient stranger, com- 
pelled by decency to show a little interest 
in her at long intervals. 

Then the time had come when she was 
too old to remain longer at school. Urged 
by the sisters, her father had reluctantly 
sent for her to come home. He had a new, 
bright little home in Montreal, and a new, 
bright little wife—a girl not much older 
than Anne. 

The situation was very uncomfortable 
for all of them. Anne had been thrust, an 
obtrusive little thorn, into the garland of 
scarcely withered orange blossoms. Her 
father appeared foolish and abashed, the 
bride sulky and despondent, as if she felt 
herself cheated in some way. She wasn’t 
In the least inclined to be a mother to 
Anne, who was of a more serious and dig- 
nified type than she. 

After three days Anne had decided that 
the quota of undesirable aliens in her 
father’s house had been exceeded by one, 
and she was the one. Impulsively she had 


packed her bag and departed, taking an 
express for New York. She left a note in- 
forming her father that she had saved the 
Christmas and birthday money of all those 
years at the convent, that she was skilled 
in stenography and typewriting, and that 
she intended to make her own living. 

To her inward hurt, her father had made 
no protest. Beyond writing a friendly let- 
ter to the address which she afterward sent 
him, telling her to apply to him for money 
should she need it, he took no further no- 
tice of her. She could almost hear the sigh 
of relief breathing through the brief mis- 
sive. It was to him as if Anne had retired 
again to the seclusion of the convent, leav- 
ing him to the peaceful enjoyment of his 
belated romance. 

II 


ONE year later, on a windy day in early 
March, Anne was walking rapidly and 
rather blindly westward on a cross-town 
street in New York. She walked rapidly 
because her coat was thin and the wind was 
keen, and blindly because of the tears that 
she could not control. 

She had no determined destination. She 
was only running away from a hurt and a 
humiliation. She had turned west from 
the doors of the publishing house in which 
she had been employed, in order to avoid 
her fellow workers on their daily route to 
the Subway. She could not have endured 
their curiosity or their sympathy. 

An envelope with a week’s salary was 
crushed in her hand. It was Saturday, and 
a half holiday. She reflected bitterly that 
it might be a long holiday for her. Posi- 
tions were scarce, and in a moment of mad- 
ness she had thrown up a very good one, 
which had taken weary months to find. 
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She realized that again her impulsiveness 
and pride had betrayed her. She had not 
been able to bear the apologetic, concilia- 
tory smile of John Derwent, the general 
manager, as they had met in the cashier’s 
office. She had managed an unconcerned 
tone in a few words of congratulation upon 
his engagement to their employer’s daugh- 
ter; and then, turning to the desk, she had 
offered her immediate resignation. 

She had a momentary satisfaction in see- 
ing the look of concern that wiped the un- 
easy smile from Derwent’s lips. He had 
taken a step toward her, as if to protest, 
but she had passed him with her head high 
and a look of proud hostility in her eyes. 

John Derwent! John Derwent! The 
name struggled against her compressed lips, 
seeking utterance in a despairing cry. It 
would have been a relief could she have 
screamed out her hurt and humiliation 
there in the open street. ; 

There would have been few to hear her, 
had she given vent to her impulse of hys- 
teria. The warehouses on both sides of the 
street were closed for the day. <A few pe- 
destrians hurried along, bending to the 
keen wind from the North River. Trucks 
lurched by, and an occasional taxicab, piled 
high with luggage, rattled and bounced 
past, with passengers for some outgoing 
steamer. 

Anne was within two blocks of the river 
when she was aroused from her painful 
self-absorption by a loud, long scream and 
a tremendous crash. In a moment she was 
running excitedly to the corner, where a 
huge truck and a cab had come into colli- 
sion. The cab had been upon the wrong 
side of the street, and had evidently been 
going very fast. It had met the full impact 
of the truck, and it now lay, a mass of 
wreckage, near the opposite curb, where it 
had been flung. 

The force of the blow had thrown the 
driver of the truck from his seat. His help- 
er, who had hung on, was descending to his 
assistance as Anne ran toward the cab. 
She saw a helpless arm protruding toward 
the curb; the chauffeur was evidently im- 
prisoned beneath the cab. It was impos- 
sible to see inside the vehicle, as it was 
turned upon its side. 

As Anne hovered about it frantically, 
she stumbled over a small overnight bag 
of the kind in which women carry their 
jewels and toilet articles. She picked it up 
and held it in one hand, while with the 
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other she gave futile and rather comic 
pushes at the mass of wreckage. 

People began to appear in the quiet 
street, as if summoned by magic. They 
came running from all directions. Anne 
was crowded from her position near the 
cab. She stood on the curb at a little dis- 
tance, and watched as men lifted the wreck- 
age and dragged the mangled form of the 
driver from beneath it. 

Policemen came. They thrust the crowd 
farther away, and Anne with it. Standing 
on its outermost fringe, she saw an uncon- 
scious woman lifted from the interior of the 
cab and placed upon coats hastily laid on 
the sidewalk. 

Presently a man pushed his way through 
the crowd, announcing that he was a phy- 
sician. He kneeled beside the woman and 
lifted her a little. Her head fell back hor- 
ribly. He raised her eyelids, felt at her 
heart, and, rising, shook his head pityingly. 
The woman was dead, he said. Her neck 
had been broken. 

A horrified murmur arose from the 
crowd. Anne felt ill. She moved hastily 
away, utterly oblivious to the fact that she 
was carrying the salvaged dressing case 
with her. 

She hastened riverward, her mind de- 
flected for the moment from its contempla- 
tion of her own troubles to the horrible 
cruelty of things in general. That woman, 
scarcely more than a girl, in the fullness of 
life, cut off by a shocking death without a 
moment’s warning! There was no justice 
in it! 

The sisters had believed in a protecting 
Providence, but Anne felt that there was no 
Providence near when one needed it. There 
was no guiding hand anywhere, she 
thought. You lived under a threatening 
sword all the while. You dared not stir 
the air with a feeling of happiness for fear 
the blow would fall. When you were hap- 
piest you were most afraid. 

As she hastened up the broad avenue, 
past the docks, she began to envy the un- 
known woman her quick and perhaps pain- 
less death. One blow and blessed oblivion! 
Nothing to worry about any more! No 
hard living to make, no more loneliness and 
heartache! 

She glanced furtively toward the river. 
Drowning was an easy death, they said. 
She might run out on one of the piers and 
end it all! 


‘No! No! Her whole youth and vigor 
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and innate love of life sprang into resist- 
ance. She didn’t want to die, to be a thing 
inanimate, helpless, like the woman she had 
seen upon the sidewalk. She shuddered at 
the thought! 

Suddenly she realized that she had 
walked a long way and was very tired. 
Something dragged at her arm. She looked 
down, bewildered, at the little black case 
that she held in a tight grasp. 

She stopped, covered with confusion and 
dismay. She would have to go back and 
give the case to the police, and what would 
they think of her? Perhaps that she had 
stolen it upon impulse, and then had grown 
frightened. They would ask questions. 
No one would believe that she had taken it 
unconsciously. Perhaps the thing would 
get into the papers. John Derwent would 
see it. Perhaps he might think that she 
had been tempted to steal, or had been 
caught stealing! 

For a moment she stood hesitating. It 
occurred to her that there might be some 
identification mark in the bag. In that 
case she could take it to the dead girl’s 
family and explain. It would be easier to 


tell her lame story to them than to the 


police. 

She went into a near-by doorway and 
opened the case, which was secured by the 
usual casual clasp. It was a shallow case— 
much more shallow than it appeared from 
the outside. A small brush and comb and 
various other articles in tortoise shell were 
secured by straps against its lid. In the 
bag, besides some soft lingerie, there was a 
leather folder containing papers. 

Anne opened the topmost paper, and 
saw that it was a steamer ticket—a ticket 
on the Italian Line for Naples. Upon it 
was the woman’s name — Mrs. Margaret 
Anderson. She scrutinized the rather com- 
plicated sheet carefully, looking for an ad- 
dress. The steamer was the Conte Bianco, 
and it was sailing from the foot of Fiity- 
Fifth Street and the North River at three 
o’clock. 

So the poor girl had been on her way to 
Europe, full of pleasant anticipations, no 
doubt, and now— 

Anne mechanically looked at her shabby 
wrist watch. Twenty minutes to three! 
The last whistle would soon blow, the 
Steamer would pull out, and that poor 
woman was lying there dead. The care- 
fully prepared ticket was of no use to her 
now. 
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In a flash the thought came to Anne that 
here was a means of escape from all her 
difficulties. It was an insane idea, but at 
the moment it seemed feasible. It seemed, 
in fact, an act of that Providence which 
she had just been denying that this ticket 
should have come to her in her extremity 
and despair. Somehow she felt that it was 
meant for her. No one else would use it, 
if she did not. No one else needed it so 
much as she. 

Fifty-Fifth Street was only a few blocks 
away. Eighteen minutes to three—she 
could make it easily! 

With no thought of consequences, and 
with no experience of the complications of 
foreign travel, she hastened, almost on a 
run, toward the dock. She felt exhilarated, 
free. 

Vague flurries of self-justification drift- 
ed through her mind as she hurried along. 
She was robbing no one, she thought, for 
the woman was dead. She was not de- 
frauding the steamship company, for the 
ticket had been paid for. 

She had no idea what she would do in a 
foreign country. She had no thought of 
the future at all. Her one idea was to es- 
cape from the too well remembered deso- 
lation of unemployment, and from John 
Derwent’s cruelly insincere pretense that 
his pronounced attentions had been purely 
of a platonic nature, now that he was going 
to marry the daughter of their wealthy 
employer. 

Derwent had seen his chance, and had 
taken it; but Anne knew that he would 
continue to thrust his friendship upon her. 
His was a nature which could not endure 
being put in the wrong. He wanted her to 
like him, to admire him, to continue to be 
his friend. He would insist upon being 
kind to her. Only that morning he had 
sent her a box of roses with the note an- 
nouncing his approaching marriage. He 
would be bent upon justifying himself in 
Anne’s eyes. He could not endure being 
despised. 

III 


ANNE was breathless when she reached 
the pier. The inclosure was crowded with 
visitors, and a few belated ones were has- 
tening down the gangplank. Anne pushed 
and wedged her way through the shouting, 
waving, gesticulating throng. It was five 
minutes to three, and she was the last pas- 
senger to arrive. Her insane impulse had 
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not abated. She went up the gangplank 
without a tremor. 

There was a ship’s officer seated at the 
entrance, at a small table. He was gather- 
ing up the pile of tickets which lay before 
him. 

“ Madame all but missed the boat,” he 
said with a pleasant smile, as he asked for 
her ticket. 

“Ves,” said Anne. ‘“ My cab— there 
was an accident!” 

She could have bitten her tongue out for 
the remark, but it was the first thing that 
came into her mind. 

“Cabin A, Deck B,” said the officer, and 
a steward led Anne away, through the sa- 
lon, to the lift. 

Cabin A was quite luxurious—one of the 
best on the boat. There were boxes of 
flowers and sweets and baskets of fruit 
piled high upon the center table. 

The steward gabbled volubly in Italian, 
pointing to the wardrobe trunk and several 
suit cases, which were placed along the 
wall. Anne could not understand him, but 
she nodded and smiled, and he went out, 
closing the door upon her. 

She heard shouts and the deep boom of 
the last whistle, and suddenly she began 
to tremble. She sank into a chair. The 
enormity of the step she had taken over- 
whelmed her. She sat there in stupefied 
terror. They would find her out! Of 
course they would find her out! What 
would they do to her? What madness had 
seized upon her? 

Through the porthole she could see that 
the ship was moving. A group of people 
on the pier was singing: “‘ God be with you 
till we meet again.” Well, God could not 
be with her, she thought miserably. She 
was a thief, traveling under another wom- 
an’s name. It was a criminal thing she was 
doing, and she would be punished for it! 

She sat ‘there for a very long time, an 
incongruous figure in her shabby black suit 
amid the pretentiousness of that stateroom 
de luxe. 

After awhile there was a knock at the 
door. Anne had scarcely strength to utter 
a frightened: 

“Come in!” 

It was the stewardess, bringing several 
vases for flowers. She smiled ingratiating- 
ly and spoke to Anne in Italian. Anne 
nodded her head, gathering from the wom- 
an’s expressive gestures that she was offer- 
ing to put the flowers in water. 
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The stewardess opened the boxes and 
quickly disposed the flowers about the 
room, giving Anne the cards which were in- 
closed. From the woman’s look Anne felt 
that she was puzzled at seeing this favored 
passenger sitting there in such stunned in- 
activity. She rose, took off her hat and 
coat, and fussed with the contents of the 
little traveling case that had been the cause 
of the predicament in which she found her- 
self. There were trunk keys there, and in 
the little portfolio from which she had 
taken the steamer ticket she discovered ten 
crisp new twenty-dollar bills and a pass- 
port in its leather case. 

A passport! Anne had never seen one, 
but she had an intuitive knowledge that a 
photograph accompanied it. This thought 
sent her back to her chair, trembling again. 
She sat there, with the passport clutched 
in her hand, until the stewardess had fin- 
ished with the flowers and had left the 
room. Then she opened the document with 
trembling fingers. Yes, there it was, in the 
right-hand corner—the photograph of a 
young woman who evidently was not Anne 
Weston! j 

As she looked at the picture, she realized 
with a slight gleam of hope that the woman 
was of the same type as herself—fair and 
slight. A cursory glance might not betray 
the difference, but Anne, in her inexperi- 
ence, did not know to what close scrutiny 
she might be subjected. 

All afternoon she stayed in the state- 
room, in a sort of numb lethargy. She 
heard the bugle calling to tea, though she 
did not know what the summons meant; 
and later, when after a glorious sunset a 
pale twilight pervaded the cabin, she heard 
the call for dinner. 

She decided to go to bed—to pretend ill- 
ness. If any one came, it seemed the safest 
course. She arrayed herself in a lacy night- 
robe that she found in the dressing case, 
and crept into the bed. 

Again came the knock and the smiling 
stewardess. She exclaimed sympathetical- 
ly at finding Anne in bed. The vessel was 
riding smoothly, and she imagined Anne to 
be one of those unhappy persons who can- 
not set foot upon a steamer without being 
ill. She brought the menu, and coaxed 
Anne to give an order for dinner. During 
the process of ordering, it was found that 
they both spoke French. This made things 
easier. 

When the dinner was brought, the stew- 
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ardess asked if she might unpack madante’s 
bags for her. Anne consented, not knowing 
how to refuse. She sat there, with the tray 
upon her knees, forcing herself to eat, as 
steamer hats in various colors were brought 
forth and placed upon the shelf in the ward- 
robe, traveling coats and scarfs carefully 
hung, and toilet articles and lingerie dis- 
posed in their proper places. 

The woman whom she was impersonating 
must have been rich, Anne thought, for 
everything was of the finest quality—an 
experienced traveler, too, for there were 
just the necessary things for steamer wear 
in the suit cases. Anne judged that more 
elaborate gowns would be found in the 
trunk. 

The stewardess chattered pleasantly in 
her broken French as she moved compe- 
tently about the cabin. Anne answered 
fluently, with the soft, slurred accent she 
had acquired at the convent. 

When everything had been disposed of 
neatly, and the cases thrust beneath the 
bed, the stewardess took the dinner tray 
and went away, assuring Anne that she 
would feel better in the morning, and would 
be able to go upon deck. 

Somehow this little touch of human com- 
panionship heartened Anne wonderfully. 
The stewardess was taking her presence 
there for granted—perhaps others would, 
too! 

During the unpacking process she had 
seen a little hat with a wing upon its side, 
which she felt sure was the one that Mrs. 
Anderson had been wearing when the pass- 
port photograph was taken. She sprang 
out of the bed, and, turning on all the 
lights, tried the hat on. She looked eager- 
ly from her reflection in the mirror to the 
photograph. With that hat on, she 
thought, she might pass for the other wom- 
an. Perhaps the photographed gown was 
in the trunk! 

In the gauzy nightdress, with the hat 
still upon her head, she unlocked the trunk 
and searched among the carefully hung gar- 
ments for the one that appeared in the 
photograph. 

There were evening gowns and street 
gowns and suits, and at length she found 
something that seemed like the one in the 
picture. Drawing it out carefully, she put 
it on. Yes, it was the very same gown, 
with the flat white fold about the throat! 

She seized a scarf and twisted it about 
her neck, partially hiding her chin, for it 
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was more prominent than the one in the 
picture. She looked long and intently at 
herself and at the photograph. Yes, she 
might pass for Mrs. Anderson if no one 
looked too closely! 

At length she undressed again and crept 
into bed, feeling a strange and exhilarating 
sense of excitement and adventure. She 
was doing wrong, she knew, but she was in 
for it now. If she won through, she would 
manage somehow to make it up to God, or 
the angeis, or whoever was watching. She 
would be so good, so grateful, all her life, 
if only she were protected from the conse- 
quences of her impulsive folly. Strangely, 
she soon fell into a deep sleep. 

Late in the night she awoke. It seemed 
that something or some one had whispered 
a warning word in her ear! 

“ Wireless!” 

Wireless — she hadn’t thought of that! 
At that very moment news of Mrs. Ander- 
son’s death might be traveling on the air 
to the vessel. 

Anne tossed and turned in agonized ap- 
prehension until early morning. 

iV 

Two days of solitary confinement in the 
cabin passed slowly. Nothing happened, 
no one came except the stewardess, who 
began to urge her to go upon deck. Anne 
pleaded nausea when she stood upon her 
feet. The stewardess suggested that she 
should see the ship’s doctor. This sugges- 
tion, which was vehemently refused, suf- 
ficed to bring Anne out of hiding. 

On the third morning she dressed herself 
in a charming tan kasha frock from the 
trunk, put on a brown hat and a soft trav- 
eling coat, and went on deck. She felt 
strangely calm, prepared to face any dan- 
ger, rather than another day of her con- 
fused whirligig of thoughts in solitude. 

She walked composedly down the long 
promenade deck, past the passengers loung- 
ing in the usual invalidish manner in their 
steamer chairs. No one seemed to notice 
her particularly. She saw that there were 
little cards upon the backs of the chairs, 
with names upon them. She came upon a 
deck steward tucking in a rug about a pas- 
senger’s knees, and asked him if there was 
a chair reserved for Mrs. Anderson. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. ‘ Yes, madam. 
I remember it was engaged for you the day 
before we sailed. I have given you a good 
place.” 
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He seemed delighted to serve her. Evi- 
dently some one had tipped him well when 
engaging the chair. 

As Anne was being solicitously wrapped 
in her rug, she noticed that there was a 
very agreeable-looking young man in the 
chair next to hers. He did not look up, 
being evidently absorbed in the book he 
was reading. 

“ Well, here I am,” thought Anne, as she 
settled herself in the chair. ‘They can’t 
put me off now. It’s awfully comfortable, 
and I like it, and—well, anyway, it can’t 
be helped, so there’s no use fretting about 
it until I’m obliged to.” 

She was inwardly amazed that she had so 
quickly adjusted herself to the situation. 
She felt safe, somehow—felt, in fact, that 
she was going to win through. 

She began to plan. If she could get to 
France, surely she could get employment 
there, as an interpreter or a teacher of Eng- 
lish, or perhaps in some office where the 
services of a skilled stenographer, with a 
knowledge of both French and English, 
would be appreciated. 

She would have to use the money she 
had found in the dressing case, but she 
would pay it back as soon as she could. 
She would scrimp and save. She would 
pay back the money for the ticket, too. 
She would send it anonymously to Mrs. 
Anderson’s New York address. 

The clothes she was using—she must pay 
for them, too. It was a huge debt that she 
was accumulating, but she felt that she 
could manage it. She nursed the old fal- 
lacy of increased opportunity in new en- 
vironment, not believing that the struggle 
could be as fierce elsewhere as at home. 

Anne had arrived at the point in her 
dreaming where she was grandly adding in- 
terest to the “loan,” as she called it, and 
was feeling a glow of pride in her prospec- 
tive honesty, when the steward came bus- 
tling along the deck with a tray of bouillon 
cups and biscuit. The young man next to 
her put down his book and looked at Anne 
abstractedly as she took a cup from the 
steward and he accepted one himself. 

“T suppose it has to be done,” he said; 
“though I don’t really feel the need of 
nourishment.” 

“Neither do I,” said Anne. “I’ve just 
had breakfast.” 

“Oh, you’re feeling better, then?” 

““T haven’t been ill—I mean, not very 
ill.” 
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“T noticed your chair was vacant for a 
couple of days.” 

“IT was tired,” said Anne. “I slept a 
lot.” 

“Well, that’s one way of making the 
time pass quickly,” said the young man. 
“ Rather a bore, these long trips, don’t you 
think?” 

“To tell you the truth, I’ve never been 
abroad before.” 

“ Really?” 

He looked at her rather oddly. Good 
Heavens, she thought, perhaps Mrs. Mar- 
garet Anderson was a well known person! 
Perhaps this young man knew something 
of her! A tremor of fear passed through 
Anne, so that the cup shook in her hand. 

‘““My name’s Lasalle—George Lasalle,” 
he said, after a pause. 

He took a case from his pocket and gave 
her a card. 

“Thank you,” said Anne, not offering 
her name; but no doubt he had seen it 
upon the back of her chair. 

They talked inconsequently for a time. 
Presently, with an “ Excuse me,” Lasalle 
went back to his book, in which he seemed 
much absorbed. 

At luncheon Anne found that she had 
been placed at the chief officer’s table, and 
that her deck neighbor was there also. A 
very white-faced Italian woman sat on 
Anne’s left, and a tall, lanky man from 
Missouri—he volunteered that information 
at once —on her right. The Missourian 
was very genial. He talked volubly to 
Anne, telling her all about himself and his 
family, which had sailed earlier, and was 
awaiting him in Florence. 

Anne noticed that Mr. Lasalle did very 
little talking. Several times, when she 
glanced his way, she found his gaze upon 
her. There was in his eyes a sort of puz- 
zled inquiry which made her vaguely un- 
comfortable. 

As the days passed, Anne settled into the 
routine of life aboard ship with a sense of 
enjoyment which was surprising in the cir- 
cumstances. Somehow she seemed to have 
lost all her fears. She grew accustomed to 
being addressed as ‘‘ Mrs. Anderson.” She 
grew accustomed, too, to wearing the lovely 
clothes from the wardrobe trunk. She be- 
gan to feel as if she had left her old self on 
shore, and was in very truth the woman 
whom she was impersonating. 

Anne and George Lasalle became more 
and more friendly day by day. They 
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strode the deck together and chatted, seat- 
ed side by side, for hours at a time. He 
gave her frequent bridge lessons, aided by 
the good-natured Missourian and a charm- 
ing woman from New York. In the eve- 
nings they listened to the ship’s orchestra 
or went to the cinema. Sometimes they 
danced upon the heaving floor of the con- 
cert room. 

Anne was very young, and the sudden 
plunge into luxury and gayety and ease 
had gone to her head a little. She be- 
gan to feel that the world was her oyster. 

The most astounding thing in her men- 
tal volte-face was that she began to look 
back upon John Derwent with a tolerant 
amusement. She hadn’t loved him, she de- 
cided. She had imagined that his loss 
meant much to her, merely because he was 
the only young man in New York whose 
companionship had been offered her. Poor 
John Derwent with his narrow ideas, his 
careful consideration of his own future, his 
anxiety to get what he wanted and yet hold 
her friendship and admiration! Poor John 
Derwent! She dismissed him like the 
memory of a foolish dream. How glad she 
was that the dream had not come true! 


Anne mentally compared him with La- 
salle, who was evidently an experienced 
man of the world, and the comparison was 


not to John’s advantage. Not that she felt 
any sentimental regard for this chance ac- 
quaintance, but she enjoyed his compan- 
ionship and his considerate attentions. In 
quite a definite way he seemed to have es- 
tablished himself as her cavalier, an agree- 
able fetcher and carrier, with no disturb- 
ing suggestion of romance or flirtation in 
his manner. In fact, there was an air of 
detachment about him. It was as if he 
said: 

“This is all very agreeable, but passing 
—only a steamer friendship, of course.” 

This attitude was appreciated by Anne, 
who wished to make no entangling alli- 
_— and yet somehow she was piqued 

y it. 

She was supposed to be a widow, and 
other men on the ship were much more pro- 
nounced in their attentions. Even the ge- 
nial Missourian, with his wife and family 
awaiting him in Florence, had shown a sly 
inclination for a flirtation. He had tried 
to hold her hand one night upon deck, while 
he told her that he had married very young, 
and had grown beyond his wife’s complete 
understanding. 
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Only once had Lasalle approached the 
personal in his conversation. 

“You are very young to be a widow,” 
he said one day, as they sat side by side 
on the sunlit deck. 

“Am I?” asked Anne. 
be of a certain age?” 

“ No, but you seem unmarried, somehow. 
If you'll forgive me, there’s something al- 
most schoolgirlish in your enjoyment of 
everything.” 

“ Really? Well, it’s all so new, so ex- 
citing! I’ve never really had a good time 
before in all my life!” 

She found him looking at her with a 
rather puzzled expression. There was 
something quizzical, too, in the lift of his 
eyebrows. 

“ A clear field,” he said, “‘ and the world 
before you! Makes a chap rather wary of 
matrimony, to find that widows usually 
have the appearance of birds escaped from 
a cage!” 

“Oh!” said Anne. “I didn’t mean 
that!” She actually felt a sense of dis- 
loyalty to the husband who had never been, 
so completely had she lost herself in the 
part she was playing. “It’s only—I sup- 
pose, after all the—er—grief, one reacts. 
One wants to forget.” She went on elabo- 
rating. ‘After all, it’s been two years 
since—” 

She stopped, fearing that she was getting 
beyond her depth. 

“You must have been very young when 
you were married,” he remarked. 

“ Perhaps I’m older than I look,” replied 
Anne. 

His voice had had a peculiar, half taunt- 
ing tone that Anne did not like. She 
changed the subject abruptly, determined 
not to be led into the discussion of person- 
alities again. 

‘““T can hardly believe that we shall be 
going ashore in Naples within three days,” 
she said. “The voyage has seemed very 
short to me.” 

“To me, too,”*said Lasalle, “‘ thanks to 
you. It’s unusual to find a woman who 
is so good-looking and so free from petty 
vanities. Makes you a mighty good trav- 
eling companion.” 

“Dear me!” said Anne. 
really found me all that? 
flattered!” 

“T find you to be a most unusual person 
in many ways—a surprising and unusual 
person.” 


“ Must widows 


“ Have you 
I’m immensely 
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This was very pleasing. Anne liked to 
be found surprising and unusual. She liked 
the idea that ne had been thinking about 
her. She had always had the feeling of be- 
ing dismissed from his mind as soon as she 
was out of his sight. 

“T’ve never thought of myself as un- 
usual,” she said. ‘I’m just an ordinary, 
humdrum woman, awfully inexperienced 
in life,” she added, a trifle wistfully. 

He laughed by way of reply. She did 
not like the light laugh. He was looking at 
her in a teasing manner that was somehow 
frightening. He had never spoken in this 
way before. Suppose he had a suspicion! 
Suppose he knew something! Her face 
paled at the thought. 

Suddenly she remembered that she had 
not read the wireless report for two days. 
At first she had scanned it eagerly, but her 
strange sense of security had made her 
careless. Perhaps there had heen some- 
thing in it about the death of Mrs. Ander- 
son. Horrible thought! 

Had there been some subtle change, at 
luncheon, in the chief officer’s and the Mis- 
sourian’s manner toward her, or had she 
imagined it? Had there been something 
less genial, a sort of veiled curiosity on the 
faces which had greeted her along the deck? 
She rose abruptly, and told Lasalle that she 
was going below to rest. 

With his usual air of polite attention he 
escorted her to the salon door, and in his 
usual friendly way told her not to over- 
sleep, reminding her that she was to have a 
bridge lesson at tea time. 

She made her way to the library. The 
daily wireless letters were there — all of 
‘them from the day of sailing. Anne 
scanned the sheets tremblingly. There was 
nothing there—nothing. She had been let- 
ting her imagination run away with her. 
There had been no change in Lasalle’s man- 
ner or in that of any one else. The sudden 
return of her sense of guilt had made her 
imagine it! " 

An apposite quotation from the Bible 
came to her: 


The wicked fice when no man pursueth. 


There was some joke about that. ‘“ The 
wicked flea! The wicked flea!” What 
was that joke? She found herself laughing 
a trifle hysterically. The library steward 
was looking at her curiously. She stifled 
her laughter abruptly, and went below to 
her cabin, trembling. 
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In her cabin she found fresh cause for 
concern. The dressing case, which she had 
thrust beneath the bed, was protruding 
slightly from under it, and upon opening 
the case she found that its contents had 
been jumbled about. The passport was ly- 
ing open upon the mass of lingerie, and she 
was confident that she had carefully folded 
it and placed it within its cover. Some one 
had been very clumsily spying upon her! 


V 


Durinc the following days Anne’s man- 
ner became furtive, apologetic. She could 
not recover the feeling of thrilling adven- 
ture which had accompanied her before. 
She began to feel herself a criminal, a thief. 
It was all very well to call it a loan, but 
she had taken money and clothes that did 
not belong to her. She was parading under 
another woman’s name. Just a common 
adventuress — that was what Lasalle and 
the others would call her when they knew! 

She tried to avoid all social intercourse, 
excused herself from bridge games on the 
plea of a headache, and particularly she 
avoided the society of Lasalle whenever 
possible. 

Strangely, this withdrawal seemed to 
awaken a keener desire for her companion- 
ship on the part of Lasalle. She felt that 
he was always watching for her to appear. 
Whatever secluded corner of the ship she 
found, presently he would be there beside 
her, looking strangely concerned, and—did 
she imagine it?—with a sort of pity in his 
eyes. 

Anne became more and more miserable 
as the hours passed. On the morning when 
they were to land in Naples her feeling of 
panic and guilt had increased to such a de- 
gree that she seriously considered confess- 
ing to the captain of the ship and throwing 
herself upon his mercy. She debated this 
idea in her cabin as she mechanically 
packed the lovely borrowed plumage in the 
trunk and suit cases; but she rejected it as 
too terrifying an experience. 

As she placed some lingerie and toilet 
articles in the little bag whieh had been the 
cause of her madness, her heart was like a 
lump of lead in her bosom. Although the 
ship had come to anchor, she felt a violent 
nausea, as from seasickness. 

She could see through the porthole that 
the steamer was lying close to the dock. 
There was much shouting of orders, and 
she heard the sound of many feet tramping 
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on the deck above her head. Stewards 
came for her luggage, and the stewardess 
bustled in with the information that all pas- 
sengers must go to the salon, where their 
passports would be examined. 

In a sort of frozen resignation and terror 
Anne took the lift to the salon and joined 
the cue of passengers, which was rapidly 
passing before a little table at which the 
passport officials sat. When she had taken 
her place, she found Lasalle in the line be- 
hind her. 

She tried to smile, and to respond easily 
to his cheery “ Good morning,” but her 
lips felt stiff, and she managed only a piti- 
ful smirk. 

He seemed to sense her uneasiness. His 
face had a strange look of mingled concern 
and sternness. He chatted more volubly 
than was his wont, evidently trying to put 
Anne at her ease. 

As they gradually drew near to the table, 
Anne’s knees almost refused their support. 
She felt that she must either sit down or 
fall. The hand in which she held the pass- 
port trembled like an aspen leaf, in spite 
of her effort to control it. 

“ Tiresome business!” said Lasalle. She 


felt his hand under her elbow, supporting 


her. “ It’s a mere matter of form. I don’t 
see why they do it at all, when they scarce- 
ly look at the papers.” 

He was reassuring her! She 
felt sure he knew! 

She dared not look at him, for fear of 
bursting into frightened tears. She felt his 
hand tighten upon her arm. Somehow the 
clasp seemed friendly. 

In another moment they were before the 
table. The officer took Anne’s passport. 
He opened it, and, without a glance at her 
terror-stricken face, placed his stamp upon 
it and passed it back, at the same time 
reaching for Lasalle’s. 

Anne moved toward a chair and sank 
into it. She felt ill—horribly ill. Every- 
thing seemed to be whirling about her. 

In a moment Lasalle joined her. 

“T feel ill,” she said. “It’s cold. I 
thought it would be warmer in Italy!” 

“Every one fancies that,” he said; “ but 
it’s usually cold here in March. You’ll be 
all right when you get on shore. Some- 
times the stopping of the boat affects peo- 
ple like that. They have to establish a new 
equilibrium.” 

“Oh, is that it?” said Anne, recovering 
a little at his easy tone. 

5 


He knew! 
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He knew nothing, of course. How could 
he? She had only imagined it! 

“They’re putting out the gangplank,” 
said Lasalle. ‘“ Hadn’t we better go upon 
deck and see if our luggage is all together 
for the porters?” 

“Yes,” said Anne. “ Yes, I suppose we 
had better.” 

She followed him to the lower deck, 
where the luggage was stacked in heaps. 
Passengers were pushing and shoving and 
shouting to the stewards. 

In a few moments shore porters in blue 
aprons came swarming up the gangplank. 
Lasalle secured a porter for Anne before 
attending to his own luggage. 

“ You’d best carry that small bag your- 
self, if there’s anything of value in it,” he 
counseled, pointing to the overnight bag, 
which lay on the top of Anne’s sizable pile 
of luggage. 

“Oh, there’s nothing of value in it at 
all!”? Anne replied. 

“‘ Nevertheless, I should carry it,”’ he an- 
swered. “Small objects are not any too 
safe in Naples.” 

He handed the little case to her with a 
certain definite air of command. He was 
looking at her again with that expression 
of mingled concern and sternness. How 
much did he know? What had he surmised 
about her, thought Anne, miserably? 

“ Wait until I get a porter for my lug- 
gage,” he said. “I'll see you through the 
customs.” 

He hastened away. Anne dreaded hav- 
ing him leave her, and yet wished incon- 
sistently that he would not come back. 

The porters placed her bags and trunk 
upon a small cart. As they began to trun- 
dle it toward the gangplank, she saw the 
deck steward pointing her out to a tall, for- 
eign-looking man, smartly dressed in very 
correct morning clothes. 

The man approached, and, bowing low, 
inquired in English with a very slight trace 
of an Italian accent: 

“Ts this Mrs. Anderson?” 

“Yes,” said Anne, her voice small and 
frightened. 

““T have been sent to meet you,” said 
the man, smiling and showing a row of 
pointed and rather cruel-looking teeth. 
“Come with me, if you please. I will see 
that the customs pass you without delay.” 

As they approached the gangplank, they 
— Lasalle, who was returning for 

nne. 
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“Oh!” he ejaculated rather blankly, as 
he saw that she was accompanied. 

“‘ He—he has been sent to meet me,” 
stammered Anne. ‘“ This is Mr. Lasalle, 
Mr.—” 

“ Angelotti.” The man bowed and 
showed the pointed teeth again. “‘ Pleased 
to meet you,” he added, thereby betraying 
a former sojourn in the United States. He 
did not look very much pleased, however, 
and immediately urged Anne forward with 
a rather imperative: “‘ Come, signora!” 

There was a definite dismissal of Lasalle 
in his tone. That young man stepped back 
and surrendered Anne to the stranger. He 
followed upon their heels, however. 

The routine of the customs was no more 
meticulous than that of the passport. Anne, 
prompted by Angelotti, said that she had 
nothing dutiable. Her luggage was marked 
with a blue pencil, then rolled to the gate 
of the inclosure, and marked again with 
white chalk. In a few moments they were 
free, out in the streets of Naples, being 
shouted at by hordes of cabmen and bus 
drivers. 

Signor Angelotti had a cab waiting. In 
feverish haste, it seemed to Anne, her trunk 
was lashed to its top and her bags deposited 
within. 

Anne heard Angelotti give the driver an 
address, as he prepared to follow her into. 
the cab. 

“No! No!” she cried, thoroughly 
frightened at being so taken possession of. 
“T am going to the Grand Hotel!” 

Some one on the boat had recommended 
the Grand to her, and she had wirelessed 
for a room to be reserved there. 

“ But,” said Angelotti, stepping into the 
cab, “ we have arranged for you—” 

“The Grand Hotel! The Grand Hotei!” 
Anne insisted vehemently. 

The man looked at her oddly. 

“ But he said you were to come to his 
apartment from the boat.” 

“‘ No—afterward,” said Anne, trying not 
to look surprised at the idea of some one 
awaiting her at his apartment. “I wish 
to go to the hotel first.” 

The man shrugged. 

“ As you please!” He tapped upon the 
window and gave the chauffeur instruc- 
tions. “ He will not like it, stgnora,” add- 
ed Angelotti. “‘ He wanted you to come at 
once.” 

“T will go afterward,” said Anne. “I 
must secure my room first.” 
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“ As you please,” said the man again, 
and thereupon relapsed into a silence in 
which Anne felt more than a hint of sus- 
picion and surprise. 

Who was it that was awaiting Mrs. Mar- 
garet Anderson? A lover, perhaps! What 
a terrifying thought! 

As the cab drew up beneath the porte- 
cochére of the hotel, she saw another cab 
stop behind it, and Lasalle stepped out. 
She had a wild impulse to appeal to him 
for protection from the forbidding escort 
who had so definitely taken possession of 
her; but she dismissed the thought, fearing 
she knew not what consequences. 

It seemed ages to Anne before the smil- 
ing manager assigned her a room. Signor 
Angelotti hovered at her elbow. Lasalle 
seemed to have dismissed her from his 
thoughts. He was engaged in an animated 
conversation with the hotel porter, whom 
he had evidently known before. 

As a page boy came to lead her to her 
room, Anne turned to Angelotti with a ges- 
ture of dismissal, which she tried to make 
casual. 

“Thanks for your trouble, signore,’”’ she 
said, “and good-by.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. 

“T will wait,” he said. “Do not be 
long!” 

There was a tone of positive command 
in his voice. 

VI 


Upstairs, in the strange, foreign-looking 
room with its elaborate puffed bed and 
heavy damask hangings, Anne stood for a 
few moments, after the page left, in a sort 
of palpitating terror, feeling like a very 
small mouse in a very large trap. 

What was she to do? How avoid the 
unknown man who was evidently awaiting 
the real Mrs. Anderson? 

She went to one of the windows and 
looked out. The broad, beautiful Bay of 
Naples stretched before her. ‘To the left, 
in the distance, she could see Vesuvius, a 
soft puff of white smoke at its summit. 
Ordinarily this would have thrilled her, but 
she took in neither the lovely bay nor the 
world-famous volcano. She was dazed, be- 
wildered, frightened out of all power of 
clear thinking. 

On the other side of the room there was 
a window looking out upon a garden, in 
which there were tables and chairs. Anne’s 
mind began to clear. She saw a chance of 
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escape that way. There must be a door to 
the garden. If she could manage to find 
it, she could go out that way, find a cab, 
and be driven to a railroad station. She 
felt that she must flee from Naples at ail 
hazards. 

She put the passport and money, except 
for some change, in the fatal dressing case, 
and crept with it out of the room. She de- 
cided to avoid the lift, which opened out 
into the office where Angelotti was waiting. 

There was a broad flight of marble steps 
leading down. Slowly she descended. 

On the first floor she found herself in a 
maze of small reception and writing rooms. 
An orchestra was playing somewhere near, 
and happy, serene-looking people were sit- 
ting about. Anne felt herself an outcast 
among them. 

She encountered a young girl who had 
been on the steamer. 

“Hello!” said the girl, and then, notic- 
ing that Anne was carrying her dressing 
case, she added: ‘“‘ Haven’t you a room? 
Isn’t it awful, the way they keep you hang- 
ing about?” 

“I have a room,” Anne answered, “ but 
I am wild to get out. I want to feel the 


streets under my feet again. Do you know 
how one goes to the garden?” 

“Ts there a garden?” asked the girl. 
“We've just come, and dad’s having an 


argument with the manager. We engaged 
rooms with baths months ago, and now 
they say there aren’t any left. Aren’t these 
foreigners awful?” 

“I don’t know. Yes, I suppose so,” said 
Anne confusedly, longing to get away from 
the girl. 

She saw a boy in livery, and asked him 
how to go to the garden. He did not un- 
derstand her. 

“Jardin! Jardin!’ she insisted in 
French, not knowing the Italian word. 

“ Si, si, signora!” 

He pointed to a corridor where there was 
a short flight of steps. Anne descended the 
steps and found herself in the office, facing 
the waiting Angelotti. The boy had evi- 
dently misunderstood her. 

, Angelotti looked relieved when he saw 
er. 

“Come!” he said impatiently. “ Come!” 

He had the effrontery to put his hand on 
her elbow, to lead her. She pulled away 
sharply. 

“No!” she said. 
myself.” 


“T will go later, by 
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“ You will come now,” he said in a low 
tone. “It will be better for you not to 
make a scene here!” 

There was a decided menace in his tone, 
and Anne dared not disobey him. She al- 
lowed him to escort her through the swing- 
ing doors. 

Doggedly she followed Angelotti to the 
still waiting cab. She felt stunned, re- 
signed. There was nothing to do but to 
see the thing through. She would probably 
be arrested and thrust into prison in a 
strange country with no one to help her. 
Well, it would end the suspense, at any 
rate. Somehow, suddenly, she did not care 
what happened. 

Angelotti said nothing to her on the long 
drive over a rough road that led away from 
the busy part of the city. 

After they had driven ior half an hour 
or more, the cab stopped in front of an 
arched gateway in a street of cheap shops 
and mean-looking dwellings. In a daze, 
still clinging to the dressing case, Anne fol- 
lowed Angelotti through the gate to a court- 
yard. Through another archway, beyond, 
she was surprised to see a beautiful garden 
in strange contrast to the squalor of the 
street they had left. 

Around the courtyard there were various 
entrances. Angelotti led her through one 
of these, and up a dark flight of steep stairs 
to the first floor. There he knocked upon 
a door—two light taps and a long, loud 
bang. 

The door was opened almost at once by 
a slatternly Italian woman, who gabbled 
with much gesticulation at Angelotti. He 
shrugged and shouted back at her in the ex- 
citable Italian manner. 

The woman waddled across the hall, and, 
opening another door, ushered them into 
what was evidently the salon of an apart- 
ment. Anne received an impression of 
much light from windows looking out upon 
a garden, of garish decorations, and of two 
figures seated at a table in the center of 
the room. 

She heard a voice exclaim: ‘ What the 
hell?” in unmistakable Americanese, as a 
tall, powerful-looking man arose from his 
place at the table and stood staring at her. 

Angelotti began to splutter excitedly. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault we were so long,” 
he said. ‘ She made me take her to Grand 
Hotel!” 

“You blankety blank dago!” said the 
American, approaching Angelotti threaten- 
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ingly. ‘ You’ve pulled a fine bloomer! 
This ain’t the girl!” 

Angelotti’s mouth opened in an aston- 
ished gape. He seemed incapable of 
speech. Anne’s brain suddenly cleared. 
She saw a chance of escape. 

“T told him he was mistaken! I kept 
telling him, but he insisted upon my com- 
ing here!” 

“Who are you? What’s the big idea?” 
said the American, looking at Anne with a 
very perceptible threat in his gaze. 

“T’m Anne Weston,” she replied, feeling 
a great relief in assuming her own name 
again; “and I feel very much inclined to 
complain to the authorities about the way 
in which this man has coerced me into com- 
ing here.” 

“Ts zat so?” replied the American, with 
a very ugly leer upon his face. ‘“ Well, you 
better think that over, little lady, or you’ll 
find yourself in trouble!” 

“T shan’t say anything, as it was evi- 
dently a mistake,” Anne quickly retracted. 
“But you should instruct your messengers 
to be more careful in the future.” 

She moved toward the door; but Ange- 
lotti sprang in front of her and turned the 
key in the lock. 

“She is lying!” he cried. “She regis- 
tered at the hotel as Mrs. Anderson! The 
steward on the boat told me she was Mrs. 
Anderson! Look—there on her bag!” 

Anne did not need to look in the direc- 
tion of Angelotti’s pointing finger. She 
knew only too well that the initials “ M. 
A.A.” were there in small red _ letters. 
Again she had leaped without looking. It 
flashed through her mind that she should 
have insisted that she was another Mrs. 
Anderson. 

The American lurched 
threateningly. 

“What’s the big idea?” he asked. 
‘* Where’s Sadie? Did she send you? Why 
didn’t she cable?” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Anne. “ Tell this man to open 
the door. I am going!” 

She spoke with the courage of sheer 
desperation. 

The third man, who had stood silently by 
the table, now croaked in a husky cockney 
tone: 

“ Blimy, it’s a bloody stall!” 

“ Shut up!” said the American. 
proached Anne. 


toward her 


He ap- 
“ Just hand over that 
bag, young lady. I don’t know what your 
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game is, but you’ve got a nerve thinking 
you can double cross me!” 

With one wrench he twisted the bag from 
Anne’s hand. 

“Help! Help!” she screamed. “ Help! 
Thieves!” 

She ran to the door, and, in spite of An- 
gelotti’s efforts, banged vigorously upon it. 

“‘ Keep her quiet, can’t you?” snapped 
the American over his shoulder, as he went 
to the table with the bag. 

Angelotti, evidently with long experience, 
quickly thrust his balled handkerchief into 
Anne’s mouth, and tied it there with the 
scarf from his throat. Just a few dextrous 
twists, and it was done, and he was hold- 
ing Anne’s wrists behind her in a painful 
grasp. 

With eyes bulging, Anne looked toward 
the table, where the two men were leaning 
over the bag. The American had it open 
in a second. He scattered the lacy lingerie 
to the floor with one sweep of his big paw, 
and, taking a knife from his pocket, ripped 
the lining in the bottom of the bag. 
Thrusting his hand into the opening, he 
drew forth a small package wrapped in tis- 
sue paper. 

Anne heard a long relieved ‘“‘ Ah!” from 
both men. 

There was a leer of satisfaction and greed 
upon the American’s face as he opened the 
package and disclosed a pearl necklace. 
With an exclamation of delight he held it 
up, dangling it from a powerful forefinger. 
There were an incredible number of strands, 
and Anne could see the light flash from a 
diamond and emerald clasp, as it swung in 
the light from the window. 

With the necklace still suspended from 
his uplifted hand, the American turned to- 
ward Anne. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s the answer? 
Did you think you were going to get away 
with this alone? Where’s Sadie? Did you 
swipe this off her?” 

Anne could only shake her head vigor- 
ously in denial. 

“Was she pinched? Did she pass it on 
to you? Come on—out with it!” 

Again Anne shook her head. 

“ Take that thing off; Angelotti, and give 
her a smack in the jaw if she peeps!” 

Angelotti untied the scarf and twisted 
the gag from Anne’s mouth. She felt vio- 
lently nauseated. She leaned against the 
door, trembling. Angelotti shook her. 

Crash! As in a nightmare, Anne heard 
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glass splintered and falling upon the marble 
floor. 

“The game’s up, Mike!” a familiar voice 
said. 

The three men whirled about swiftly, and 
with one accord their arms jerked up over 
their heads. 

VI 


GEORGE LASALLE was standing with an- 
other man upon the balcony outside of the 
window, and two gendarmes were stepping 
over the sill into the room, their revolvers 
drawn. 

The sound of the pearl necklace slither- 
ing upon the floor was the only sound that 
broke the menacing stillness. 

Lasalle stepped through the window. 

“It’s been a long chase,” he said to the 
American, “ but we’ve got you!” 

Mike uttered a bland but terrible oath. 

“ That ‘Il do,” said Lasalle. 

He spoke in Italian to the gendarmes. 
In a few moments the men were searched 
and disarmed. The thing was so quiet and 
ordered that Anne could not believe it was 
happening. 

“How about the girl?” asked the plain- 
clothes man who had accompanied Lasalle. 

“‘T’ll be responsible for her,” replied La- 
salle, not looking at Anne. “ Just put these 
birds on ice, and I’ll have the extradition 
papers ready in the morning.” 

The three prisoners—Angelotti, the big 
American, and the little cockney — were 
led away in silence. Lasalle was left alone 
in the room with Anne. He stooped and 
picked up the necklace, thrusting it into 
the pocket of his coat. 

“Come!” he said, very coldly. “T'll 
take you back to the hotel.” 

“JT don’t understand,” 
“What does it all mean?” 

Her knees were trembling, and she felt 
a wild impulse to burst into tears. 

“T don’t understand, either,” said La- 
salle sternly, “ how a girl of your sort got 
mixed up with this gang!” 

“ But I didn’t! I—oh!” 

Suddenly realizing the improbability of 
the only explanation she had to offer him, 
Anne burst into despairing tears. She 
stumbled across the room to the table, and, 
flinging herself down beside it, buried her 
head in her arms, shaking with sobs. 

Lasalle made no. effort to comfort her. 
There was no sound in the room except the 
sound of her weeping. 


said Anne. 


In a few moments she recovered herself, 
and lifted her head from the table. The 
tears were still streaming from her eyes. 
She fumbled vainly in her pocket for a 
handkerchief. 

Without a word, Lasalle came toward her 
and proffered his own. She took it, and 
dabbed at her face in silence; but the tears 
continued to come. 

‘“ That’s no good,” said Lasalle, still icily 
cold. ‘“ You should have thought of all 
this before you went into it.” 

“T know! Yes—I must 
mad!” 

“Then you were in it?” 

Anne gathered from his tone that he had 
hoped to hear a denial. 

“IT don’t know what ‘it’ is. I don’t 
know what all this is about. I only— 
oh, I know that you’d never believe me if 
I told you!” 

“ Give me a try,” said Lasalle in a curt 
tone. 

Anne told him the whole story—the loss 
of her job, her desperation, the collision of 
the truck and the cab, her mad impulse to 
run away, her subsequent regret, her idea 
of eventually repaying the loan, as she still 
persisted in calling it. It may be noted 
that she said nothing about John Derwent’s 
treachery, which was at the bottom of the 
whole adventure. 

At the conclusion of her story, to which 
Lasalle had listened in silence, she raised 
miserable and guilty eyes to his face. 

““Of course you don’t believe me,” she 
said; “ and if you do, you despise me!” 

“Of all mad, criminal impulses!” he 
ejaculated. 

“Then you do believe me?” 

“T knew at once, when I first saw you 
on the boat, that you were not the supposed 
Mrs. Anderson, but I couldn’t make you 
out. Then, two days before we landed, I 
had a wireless that a woman who had been 
killed in a taxi accident had been identified 
as Society Sadie.” 

“* Society Sadie?” 

“The woman you’ve been impersonating. 
She always poses as a rich society woman. 
She’s the brains of this gang that we’ve 
been trying to round up for months. Well, 
we’ve got three of them!” he added with 
evident satisfaction. 

“ Oh!” ejaculated Anne. “ Oh!” 

“T couldn’t figure you out. You weren’t 
the type. I fancied the necklace had been 
handed to you at the last moment. I made 


have been 
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sure of it one morning when you were at 
breakfast. I felt it through the lining of 
that bag.” 

“ Are you a detective?” asked Anne, her 
eyes wide. 

“ Something of the sort,” answered La- 
salle, with a little laugh. “I’m chief of the 
Investigation Bureau of the Premier In- 
surance Company. Our men had bungled 
this thing time and time again, so I thought 
I’d take it in hand myself. They bungled 
again, watching for Sadie at the pier, and 
missed the taxicab accident.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
asked Anne. 

“ That’s a question,” he answered. “I 
sunpose I’ll have to perjure my soul to get 
you clear.” 

“cc Oh! ” 

“‘ Better come back to the hotel and rest 
now. We'll discuss ways and means later.” 

He was still looking very stern as they 
rode back to the hotel, but the look of puz- 
zled concern was gone from his eyes and 
the feeling of guarded tension from his 
manner. He said nothing to her as they 
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bumped along the streets—did not look at 
her, in fact. 

She cast sidelong glances at him from 
time to time, and presently she saw his 
mouth twist into a grin. He turned, met 
her gaze, and broke into a laugh. 

“What a precious little fool you are!” 
he said. “ You need a guardian!” 


Two weeks later they were standing far 
forward upon the deck of a vessel which 
was slowly making its way from Quaran- 
tine into the harbor of New York. La- 
salle’s hand covered Anne’s upon the rail. 

“ But I shouldn’t think you’d want a 


wife like me,” protested Anne, moving’ 


away slightly. ‘ You'll never be able to 
trust me!” 

He laughed. 

“No, I shan’t; but I shall always know 
when you’re trying to put something over, 
you blush so divinely. I’m willing to take 
a chance, if you are!” 

His arm was extended in a tempting half 
curve. There was no one about. Anne 
looked and leaped. 








WHIMSY ROSE 


“Ox, white rose, whisper, 






Did my love, your sister, 
Wander your way 
Through the garden to-day?” 


The white rose nodded and nodded. 


“Oh, rose, I implore you 


Tell what she said 
When she wandered through!” 


The rose shook her head. 


I entreated, I pleaded— 


My request went unheeded. 
Oh, weary she grew 

While I asked her of you! 
At last the wind took her— 
In pity or mirthP— 

As weariness shook her 


Pale petals to earth. 


Oh, rose o’ my heart, 


Will you weary, too, 
If I keep on asking 
My question of you? 





Margaret J. Postgate 






















The Man Who Wouldn’t 
Be Caught 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MARTIN SAMPSON, WHO CONFESSED 
TO HAVING MURDERED THE FATHER OF 
THE GIRL HE LOVED 


By William Dudley Pelley 


FIRST learned of the murder on a 
I Monday morning in August. As I en- 

tered my newspaper office, my partner 
glanced up, scowling. 

“ Better get over to the courthouse, Bill,” 
said he—‘ the courthouse ” being a collo- 
quialism for police headquarters. “I s’pose 
you’ve heard about Higgles?”’ 

“The roundhouse boss over in the rail- 
road yards? What about him?” 

“ Killed last night.” 

‘“ Run over by a train?” 

“ Hell, no—murdered!” 

“* Murdered!” 

“ Body found in the cinder pit just after 
sunup.” 

‘“‘ Joe Higgles?” 

“ He’s the only Higgles in town. 
Doc Johnson on the bank corner. 
called him to look at the body—” 

“For the love of Mike, who’s killed Joe 
Higgles?” 

“That’s what the whole town ’Il want to 
know as soon as the news gets around. It’s 
our business to find out who.” 

“ Then the police don’t know?” 

“How should they? Body ain’t beea 
twenty minutes at the undertaker’s.” 

““Who found it?” 

“Gang of section hands, starting work. 
Johnson claims it lay in the pit all night.” 

“Tt rained all night.” 

“T'll say it rained all night. They found 
the corpse in a foot of water.” 

“Then maybe he wasn’t murdered. 
Maybe he was drowned.” 

“ With his head all battered? Know any 
more jokes?” 

“Was his head all battered?” 


Met 
They 
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“ Cracked like an eggshell in two or three 
places.” 

“ What with?” 

“Doc claims a hammer, or maybe a 
monkey wrench.” 

“Who'd kill Joe Higgles with a ham- 
mer or a monkey wrench?” 

“Do you think I know? Go razz Chief 
Hogan.” 

“ Any clews in the pit?” 

“ Doc couldn’t tell. Cinders sometiines 
hold water, if they’re packed hard enough; 
but they don’t leave tracks. Besides, them 
Polacks and wops had run all around the 
place in crazy circles, fishin’ the body out.” 

““ So we begin the new week with a mur- 
der!” I cogitated. ‘Now who on earth 
might bump off old man Higgles?” 

‘““T guess he wasn’t any too popular over 
to the roundhouse.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“The railroad men claim it. Been get- 
tin’ sourer and sourer, the last few years, 
because at sixty he was still in overalls.” 

“What did he think he ought to be— 
president of the road?” 

“Something like it, I guess. Then, 
again, he never took it kindly when his girl 
ran off and married that Bridges.” 

‘“‘ Suppose he and Bert Bridges ever had 
any fights?” 

“ Don’t interview me. Go and follow up 
Hogan. I'll tend to the office work to-day. 
You solve the murder.” 


II 


I WENT over, accordingly, and found the 
chief of police. 
The town constantly makes lumbering 
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sport of our chief of police, but he’s an 
honest Irishman, built for his job, and not 
such a fool in a pinch as he might be. 

“Well, Mike!” I greeted. ‘“ They tell 
me that you’ve got a man-sized case this 
morning.” 

The officer had just descended from 
Judge Wright’s court, where he had 
trimmed decks for the murder mystery by 
entering complaints against the week-end 
drunkards. 

“Yes, sorr—and a nasty one, William,” 
he confirmed. ‘Some one knocked hell 
out o’ Higgles as the mon was comin’ from 
the roundhouse last night. He’d been over 
there Sunday, worrkin’ overtime.” 

“‘ Suspect any one in particular?” 

“ Don’t put it in the paper yit, but Oi’m 
sorry to say Oi do.” 

“You do! Who is it?” 

“Bert Bridges. Him and his wife’s 
father ain’t shpoke a pleasant worrd since 
he married the daughter.” 

_ “ Picked him up yet?” 
:. “No, sorr, but Oi intind to, presently.” 

“ Got any objections if I go along with 
you?” 

“ Sartinly not! 
company.” 

Mike has always been partial to the 
Daily Telegraph. We've always made it a 
point to uphold his dignity before our citi- 
zens. Furthermore, the Celt was canny 
enough to know the value of having the 
local newspaper with him. 


Oi’ll be glad o’ your 


We summoned Bill Toomey’s Ford taxi, 


and were driven to a small cottage house 
out at the far end of Beech Street. The 
son-in-law, track inspector for our local 
division, had lived there since his marriage 
to the Higgles girl fifteen months before. 

It was a tawdry little box of a house, 
with a flat roof sloping toward the rear, and 
a flimsy piazza with a brightly varnished 
front door opening at the extreme left. 
Most of the yard was gravel, grown over 
with chickweed. A chicken yard and an 
outhouse, a shed for a flivver touring car 
with a broken top, and a straggly woodpile, 
were its features of note. 

Hogan knocked at the rear, and a neigh- 
bor woman answered. 

“* Well, where’s the Bridgeses?”’ the offi- 
cer demanded. 

I knew the Hawley woman by sight— 
one of those washed-out, angular females, 
always on hand to proffer dull, oxlike serv- 
ices in such an emergency. 
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“ Nell’s heard about her father,” she in- 
formed us, “and she’s plumb knuckled 
under. Bert ain’t went to work this morn- 
in’. He’s upstairs with her.” 

“‘ Qi’ll have to see ’em, Missus Hawley.” 

“T s’pose you will, though I think it’s a 
pity, with her all broke up.” 

We entered the house. It was pitifully 
bare. The furniture looked blatantly new 
—the kind of cheap, golden oak stuff that 
is purchased on installments. Knickknacks 
acquired from the five-and-ten-cent store 
decorated the table tops and shelves. 

Mike removed his silver-badged cap, and 
I liked him for it. His map-of-Ireland 
countenance was pale with concern. 

‘““ Tell Bert to come down, Missus Haw- 
ley. Oi’ll see him down here, so his little 
woman won’t be unnicissarily upsot.” 

“ You ain’t here to arrest him, are you?” 

“Will, Oi got to ask him just a few 
questions.” 

The neighbor climbed the stairs. The 
doors of the rooms were all open. When 
Mrs. Hawley announced our arrival, we 
heard a pathetic squeal of panic, but a 
man’s voice ordered silence. A moment 
later his footfalls came on the stairs. 

Bridges was handsome in a hard, bronzed 
way. His hair was close-cropped, and he 
had the soot-penciled eyelids of the typical 
railroad man. Thirty years old, I estimat- 
ed him to be. His jaw was heavy, and the 
rolled-up sleeves of his work shirt disclosed 
muscles like cables. 

It seemed to me instinctively that he en- 
tered that little south sitting room with a 
trifle too much self-confidence. 

“ Well?” he demanded. 

“ Bridges, Oi take it ye know what’s 
happened to your father-in-law?” 

“You can bet I do!” 

His voice held a curious quiet. Under 
the work shirt I noted that his mighty 
young chest was rising and falling with 
nervous repressions. 

“What do ye know about it?” 

“ Nothing — except he was found with 
his head cracked open.” 

“Where were ye last noight?” 

“ Right here in this house.” 

“ All the time?” 

“Every minute. I been puttin’ in a 
radio. That’s it in the corner.” 

I glanced across and noted a receiving 
set in assembly. 

“Can ye prove it?” 

“T can.” 











“ By who?” 

“ My wife.” 

“ Innybody ilse?” 

“ Mart Sampson was here about nine 
o'clock. He’s leavin’ town, and he dropped 
in to say good-by to my wife. He’ll tell 
you I was here.” 

“Whin did ye see your wife’s father 
last?” 

“On Saturday morning, down to the 
roundhouse.” 

“QOi’d like to hear that alibi spoke by 
your wife.” 

“ All right—come upstairs!” 

This last was unnecessary. The girl was 
coming down. She halted in the doorway, 
and if ever stark terror stiffened a woman’s 
features, it stiffened hers. She looked like 
a hunted doe. 

She was a frail little thing—scarcely 
weighed a hundred pounds—and was short- 
ly to become a mother. It seemed signifi- 
cant that in this dilemma she did not lean 
on her husband. She clung to Mrs. Haw- 
ley. Bridges turned to her. 

“Nell, where was I last night?” 

“ Right—here—all the t-t-time!” 

Yet she dropped her glassy eyes as she 
said it. 

“All the toime, Missus Bridges?” Mike 
stressed. 

“Every m-m-minute. Bert worked at 
his radio till ten o’clock, and then came to 
bed with me.” 

“Arr ye prepared to take oath on that 
in courrt, Missus Bridges?” 

“She is,” averred the husband. 

“Oi want to hear her say it.” 

The girl wife glanced up then. Neither 
of us missed the glance she shot at her hus- 
band, as if for a cue. 

“Yes, yes!” she cried hastily, at some- 
thing she read in his eyes. 

She sank into a chair. 
tressed Mike. 

“All right—fur the prisint,” said the 
Irishman. “ If that’s their shtory, and they 
shtick to it, Oi’ll have to look ilsewhere, 
William. Come on!” 

‘‘Something’s wrong in there, Mike,” I 
declared, as we climbed into the Ford. 
“ They’re hiding a lot.” 

“ Surre they’re hidin’ everything! 
feller did it, or me name is Cohen!” 

“Then why didn’t you pinch him?” 

“What chance have Oi got, with his 
woife fur an alibi? Better let him alone 
till we see what he does.” 


Her plight dis- 


That 
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“Where you going next?” 
“ Across the village, to talk with Joe’s 
housekeeper.” 
III 


AT a quarter to twelve I returned to my 
office. I found my partner with his hat on, 
as if he likewise had just come in. 

“‘ Mike and I agree on one thing,” I re- 
ported. “If Bert Bridges didn’t kill Joe 
Higgles—”’ 

“Bert Bridges—apple sauce! While 
you and Mike have been chasin’ around, 
States Attorney Ryles has been listenin’ to 
Mart Sampson.” 

“Mart Sampson!” I cried. 

“IT happened to be in Fred’s office when 
Mart came in.” 

“What about Mart Sampson? You 
mean that he’s offered the authorities some 
evidence?” 

“ At ten o’clock this morning he calmly 
walked into Fred Ryles’s law office and sur- 
rendered himself.” 

“ For what?” 

“Joe Higgles’s murder.” 

“ Mart Sampson—the fireman up at the 
Process Works?” 

“‘ There’d hardly be two of them in town 
named Sampson.” 

“Why should he kill Higgles?” 

“He won’t tell his motive, but he de- 
clared he did it, and offered the bloody 
monkey wrench in proof.” 

‘“‘ Where is he now?” 

“Locked up by this time, probably. 
Hogan being absent with you, Fred called 
in old Sheriff Crumpett.” 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. 

Mart was a big, silent, strong-faced 
young chap who had been an enigma to the 
town ever since the day when he got his 
job there. He boarded with a family 

named Hawkins, up in Walnut Street. 
Four or five years he’d lived in the place, 
and the Hawkinses scarcely knew any 
more about him than on the night when he 
applied for lodgings. Stokers who worked 
with him in the Process Works boiler roont 
thought him a little off in his head. 

“T don’t believe it,” I told my partner. 

“Well, Fred Ryles does. Men don’t 
confess to murders for the fun of it.” 

““ But before you can send a man up for 
a crime, you’ve got to establish his motive.” 

My partner cast his big hat on his desk 
top. 

“ Fred will, before he’s through.” 








ie 
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“T’ve heard a lot of people claim that 
Sampson’s not quite all there. He crawled 
in under a boiler last summer, to clean a 
flue. They pulled him out by the legs—” 

“You mean he’s a crank? Then how 
did he come by the blood-stained monkey 
wrench?” 

“ How does de explain it?” 

“Says he picked it up in the round- 
house, and used it to protect himself when 
Higgles came at him.” 

“You mean he says he killed Higgles in 
self-defense?” 

‘“¢ Something like it, he claims.” 

“ But Higgles’s body was found in the 
cinder pit.” 

“That’s the only part young Sampson 
can’t explain. He says he left Joe writh- 
ing on the roundhouse floor.” 

“ And then he waited till morning to give 
himself up?” 

‘“‘ That’s another thing he wouldn’t alibi.” 

“Has he asked for counsel?” 

““ No—claims he doesn’t want a lawyer. 
Of course, the court will appoint one.” 

“Ts he deliberately trying to get himself 
electrocuted?” 

“A fine complex you’ve got for inter- 
viewing me! Go talk with Fred Ryles— 
or the suspect himself!” 

“T rather think I will.” 

“You know something, do you?” 

“ Nothing that’s evidence; but I watched 
Bridges closely this morning. I’ve got a 
hunch the whole lot of you are being badly 
hoodwinked.” 

“You think young Bridges did it?” 

“Td be willing to bet a year of freedom 
that young Bridges did it!” 

“Why should Mart Sampson take 
Bridges’s crime on his shoulders? There’s 
been bad blood between ’em for months.” 

“ What’s that? Who said so?” 

‘“‘T said so,’ came a positive voice be- 
hind us, and June Farley, our office girl and 
proof reader, looked up from her work. 
“ Every girl in this town ’Il tell you that 
Nell Higgles and Mart Sampson were going 
together till Bridges horned in and pried 
’?em apart.” 

“T didn’t know that.” Again I cogi- 
tated. To my partner I said: “ Does Fred 
Ryles know it?” 

“Ves, I told him. June put me wise be- 
fore I went out.” 

“Did he ask Mart about it?” 

“ He did, in my hearing.” 

“ And what did Mart answer?” 
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“ He laughed queerly and told Fred it 
was gossip.” 

“Good Heavens! You don’t suppose 
we've got one oi those preposterous affairs 
on our hands where a brooding ex-lover 
takes a crime on his shoulders out of a 
twisted affection for the woman he’s loved?” 

“You never can tell. The older I grow, 
and the longer I remain in the newspaper 
business, the less I’ll vouch for the impulses 
that make people do what they do.” 

“I’m going over to talk to Fred Ryles. 
There’s more to this case than we think.” 

“Hop to it! But give yourself time to 
write up two columns. The whole town’s 
buzzin’ over this. We’ve got to give folks 
their money’s worth!” 


I met young Ryles on the courthouse 
steps. 

‘“‘What’s all this nonsense about Mart 
Sampson having killed Higgles, Fred?” I 
demanded. 

The young lawyer —he was the only 
man in the valley to wear a toupee at 
thirty-one, and he was anxious to make a 
name for himself for some other reason— 
was only too willing jto talk with me for 
self-advertising. 

“He did kill Joe Higgles. 
fessed it.” 

“‘'You’d better go up and talk with Bert 
Bridges.” 

“T don’t need to talk with Bert Bridges. 
Peter Whipple, cashier at the bank, took a 
short cut up the railroad track into town 
from his daughter’s around eleven o’clock 
last night. When he heard that Mart had 
confessed, he phoned over and told me he 
met him—almost bumped into him in the 
rainy dark—near the Richards Coal Pocket. 
Pete had a flash light, and he turned it in 
the fellow’s face, to see who it was. He 
says Mart looked as if he’d seen a ghost. 
Moreover, he was carrying something—it 
must have been the wrench. That’s good 
enough for me. With the man confessing, 
I’ve got a case!” 

“ You think you’ve got a case! I tell 
you, there’s something under the surface.” 

But Fred was obdurate. For twenty 
minutes I talked with him to no purpose. 
Then he ieft me for his Inch. 

As I stood by the curb, reflecting, Mike 
Hogan came out. 

“You're with me, aren’t you, Mike— 
about Bridges?” 

“ There’s somethin’ moighty queer about 


He’s con- 
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Jonas Wessel’s in there 


it, William. 
now—” 

“That ambulance chaser!” 

“ Will, he’s volunteered his services, any- 
how—mebbe fur the legal advertisin’. Oi 
jist heard somethin’ funny.” 

“ What?” 

“ Oi overheard Sampson laughin’, sorr, 
so it sounded all through the jail; and Oi 
listened. ‘’Tis immaterial to me,’ says 
Sampson. ‘ Aven if they convict me,’ says 
he, ‘ Oi’ll niver see the chair, and Oi’ll niver 
do toime.’ ” 

“What do you make out of that, Mike? 
Does he mean he’ll kill himself?” 

“He won’t, sorr, if Oi kin help it!” 

IV 

THE paper came out with its murder 
story, and the whole valley buzzed. The 
grand jury met, according to custom in our 
Green Mountain State, and considered the 
evidence, though largely circumstantial, 
sufficient for an indictment. The Oddfel- 
lows buried Joe Higgles, and the daughter’s 
absence from the funeral caused much dan- 
gerous comment. As for that absence, the 
young wife’s physical condition may have 
been responsible. 

Regardless of the indictment, Lawyer 
Ryles recognized that his case against 
Sampson wasn’t jury-tight till he proved 
Sampson’s motive; so the prisoner would 
have to remain in durance vile until De- 
cember. County court sits but twice a year 
in Vermont, and bail was denied him. 

I saw him several times. One day in No- 
vember, having the run of the jail beneath 
the courthouse, because of my intimacy 
with Mike and Sheriff Crumpett, I even got 
a chance to talk with him alone. I admit 
he baffled me. 

He neither talked, looked, nor acted like 
a murderer. There is an intuition which 
prevails in such a situation. I hadn’t been 
three minutes with him before he con- 
vinced me that here was a person with 
nothing on his conscience. 

“T’ve no defense to offer—not the slight- 
est,” he laughed, yet with hardly a laugh 
of mirth. ‘“ Wessel ordered me not to talk, 
but why shouldn’t I talk? Let them try 
me. Let them convict me. I’ll never be 
punished!” 

“Just what do you mean by that last, 
Mart?” 

“ All of you'll learn, before it’s over.” 

I studied him—gray-eyed, black-haired, - 
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firm-lipped, resigned, and yet not resigned. 
His indifference was astounding. I took a 
blind shot: 

‘“‘ There are persons in this valley giving 
it out that you’re protecting Nell Higgles 
because you still love her.” 

I used the girl’s maiden name with malice 
aforethought. The prisoner stiffened per- 
ceptibly. Even in the dusk of the grim old 
jail I saw it. 

“Ts it love? I wonder!” he said finally, 
with a rasp in his voice. 

“ Bert Bridges killed Nell’s father, and 
you know it!” I threw at him. 

“Did he? Are you professing to know 
more about this case than I?” He looked 
at me icily. ‘“ They’ve got me indicted. I 
hope they convict me!” 

‘“‘ If they convict you in the first degree, 
I suppose you’re aware it means the elec- 
tric chair at Windsor?” 

“Tt might for some. 

“ Why won’t it?” 

“ T’m not afraid of the law or its officers. 
I can take care of myself.” 

And beyond repeating that, over and 
over, no more could I get out of him. 

But another feature of the suspect’s mien 
I ought to record, in addition to his imper- 
sonality. Whenever Nell Higgles’s name 
was spoken, a weird gleam came into his 
eyes and a peculiar greenish tinge settled 
about his mouth, where the corners were 
hard-knotted. What could it mean? Were 
the barber shop boys right in saying that 
Sampson was a trifle skewed in his head? 
Through some subnormal complex was he 
protecting the girl he once loved? Or was 
he exercising some grim species of revenge? 

As for Bridges and his wife, they kept 
to their home, and Bert kept to his work. 
If the track inspector were the guilty per- 
son, he retained his nerve with admirable 
sang-froid. Up and down the valley he 
drove his gasoline tricycle that autumn, 
over the tracks of the whole division, boss- 
ing his gangs of laborers, drawing his wages, 
keeping to the tenor of his way. 

That he was rarely seen down town in 
the evening was another circumstance by 
which I condemned him. It savored of 
avoiding town talk and of fearing to have 
to answer incriminating questions. As for 
his wife, the townswomen followed her im- 
minent maternity with interest. She would 
be a mother by Christmas. They won- 
dered, like many of their men, if this fact 
weighed in the baffling complication. 


It won’t for me.” 
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Then came the snow—winter cold—mid 
December—the trial. Mart’s case was first 
on the docket. 

I covered that trial, every moment of it. 
From the drawing of the first juryman to 
the hour, eleven days later, when a verdict 
was brought in at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I sat within a dozen feet of the prisoner 
and watched him. 

He told a short, blunt, ugly story. 

Having expected at one time to marry 
Nellie, he had known the dead man well. 
The alienating of her affections had wound- 
ed him deeply, yet he harbored no resent- 
ment. He declared this stolidly, his eyes 
like cold granite. 

On the Sunday afternoon of the crime 
he had wandered off for a walk in the rain. 
His stroll had taken him down the railroad 
yards, and he had sighted Higgles through 
an opened door of the roundhouse. Not 
having spoken to the old man since Nellie’s 
marriage to Bridges, Sampson said he’d 
been minded to halt for a brief talk. He 
had found Joseph Higgles possessed of an 
aggravated surliness, with much profane 
condemnation for the chap his girl had 
wedded. Just why he should take it out 
on Sampson was not made very clear. 

“‘ Now I’ve got to have a grandchild by 
that fellow!” Higgles had said, with a curse. 

Martin had resented the father’s slurs 
on one who had been—and still was—very 
dear to him. That had brought Higgles to 
make still more disparaging remarks about 
Sampson, for permitting Bridges to best 
him in the courtship. Without exactly re- 
calling how, they had found themselves in 
a bitter quarrel. Higgles had picked up a 
bar and threatened Sampson with it. 
Sampson saw the blow coming, and 
clutched a big wrench, near at hand on a 
bench. A moment later the foreman was 
near the door of the roundhouse, in his 
death convulsions. Sampson had fled out 
into the rainy evening and splashed around 
all night, insanely carrying the murder 
wrench. How Higgles had got into the pit 
he had not the slightest idea. 

This was his story, and he stuck to it 
consistently. No amount of cross-exami- 
nation could shake it. 

The verdict was “ guilty of murder in the 
second degree,” the sentence recommended 
being twenty years in the State prison. 

But all through the trial, the conviction 
had been growing on a few of us not only 
that the prisoner was innocent, but that he 
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would never serve that sentence. He had 
said so. He elusively conveyed it by his 
general demeanor. We couldn’t exactly 
bring ourselves to admit that he intended 
to kill himself; and yet we felt that his 
contempt for the law and its officers was 
absolute. 

And now I come to what was and still is 
—to myself, at least—the most dramatic 
feature of the whole abnormal episode. 

The verdict, as I have said, came in at 
three o’clock in the morning. In a somno- 
lent, littered courtroom—the white lights 
making it a lethal crypt, and the Boston 
newspaper men waiting to beat one another 
to the telegraph wires—Martin Sampson 
was sentenced within half an hour of his 
conviction. 

Sheriff Crumpett and two deputies were 
intrusted with the task of conveying him to 
Windsor, by railroad, auto, or sleigh, as 
they deemed most practical. Crumpett ap- 
proached the prisoner, who had taken his 
sentence without batting an eyelid. The 
officer had handcuffs. 

“Have I got to wear those?” Martin 
cried blankly. 

“ Afraid you have, son. It’s quite a ways 
down to Windsor. We can’t take chances.” 

For the first time in months, Sampson 
seemed to lose his poise. He fought a short, 
sharp battle with himself. 

“ All right,” he said finally, and held out 
his hands. 

I noticed that his face had gone stone- 
white, and he was breathing raggedly. 
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AT two o’clock of the ensuing afternoon, 
a wildly excited Irish policeman strode into 
our office and informed us: 

“ Hell’s to pay for Crumpett and his 
deputies! Mart Sampson’s escaped!” 

In the brittle silence, somebody’s chair 
bumped over backward. 

“Escaped!” gasped a dozen voices. 
“Where? How?” 

“They was takin’ him over the moun- 
tain by sleigh, to board the train fur Wind- 
sor at Hebron. Somehow he got out, and 
took to the woods.” 

“ Handcuffed?” I suggested. 

“That’s the only chance they got 0’ 
catchin’ him. Oi know thim_ twisters 
Crumpett uses. Oi’ve heard o’ min goin’ 
crazy in the hid after escapin’, only to 
foind they couldn’t git ’em off.” 

“So that’s what Mart meant—after his 
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conviction he intended to make his escape! 
Are posses out after him?” 

“Deputy Bellows was sort of excited 
over the tiliphone; but Oi took it they driv 
on down to Hebron to sprid the alarm and 
lay their plans fur beatin’ the mountains.” 


From a nine-page letter received by Mrs. 
Bert Bridges six days later—which I per- 
sonally read and made notes from—I ob- 
tained the dramatic detail which concludes 
my chronicle. It had been closely written 
on some sheets from a ten-cent pad of note 
paper, and posted in a mail car somewhere 
along the main line of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. 

Perhaps I should set down at once that 
though the killing of old man Higgles oc- 
curred a year ago last August, and fourteen 
months have elapsed since Mart’s trial, the 
convicted man has never been captured. 

He said he would never be captured, 
handcuffs or no; and it is inconceivable 
that during all the intervening time he 
could have kept his freedom with those 
“ twisters ” on his wrists. 

As a matter of fact, despite the acclaimed 
tenacity of handcuffs generally—though he 
lacked any key to unlock them, and work- 
ing them off was impossible—those brace- 
lets stayed on Mart’s wrists less than three 
hours after the fugitive leaped from the 
deputies’ vehicle. 

They were using a two-seated “ pung’ 
sleigh, drawn by a pair of spirited Morgan 
horses. They hired it from Uncle Joe Fod- 
der’s local livery. Deputy Bellows drove. 
Crumpett and Jim Wade, another assistant, 
took the back seat, and the prisoner was 
securely wedged between them. 

The one o’clock factory whistles had 
blown that afternoon before they drove 
through the covered bridge that spans the 
Green River to the east of town. It was 
twenty miles to Foxboro, four more to He- 
bron. A train from there would run them 
down to Windsor in something less than 
fifty minutes. 

The day was cold, and a gray sky was 
spitting snow. The first heavy fall of the 
winter had been down two weeks, and the 
sleighing was excellent. Because of the 
cold, however, Crumpett did not manacle 
the convict to himself, to his deputies, or to 
any ironwork about the pung. Moreover, 
the temperature made them keep on their 
gloves; but they were heavily armed with 
revolvers, and thought that three guards 
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for one prisoner should be aimple.. Crum- 
pett lost the ensuing election because of his 
carelessness in the Sampson case, though 
that is neither here nor there. 

The party put Cobb Hill behind them 
and wound up into the mountains. As 
they reached the south side of Haystack, 
the snowfall increased. 

The bracelets on Sampson’s wrists were 
Little Giants — smooth, circular bands of 
case-hardened steel, with jointless hinges 
underneath and two tiny locks, like nubs, 
on top. On the inner side these bands slid 
into themselves, with notches to indicate 
where the jaws might be tightened or 
opened, according to the thickness of a 
prisoner’s wrists. Connecting each shackle 
was a chain of swivel links —a baffling 
chain, diabolically woven, defying anything 
but long work with a saw, or a chisel blow 
with tremendous force, to sever. Its length 
permitted six or seven inches of play. 

After locking the cuffs on Sampson’s 
wrists, one of the deputies slipped mittens 
on the fellow’s hands. One of these mittens 
was found afterward, far down Whipple 
Hollow. 

For the first three-quarters of an hour, 
and all the way up the first grade of Hay- 
stack, Mart was a model prisoner. He 
appeared to accept his sentence philosophi- 
cally, and laughed and joked with the depu- 
ties — which finally threw them off their 
guard. They crossed over the new cement 
bridge below the Purse place, where the 
railroad curves around through a steep de- 
file, and took what is locally known as the 
“second grade” of the winding mountain 
climb. 

Almost up at the top of this grade the 
road emerges from Blaisdell’s Woods, with 
the mountain on the left, and a forty-five 
degree drop over the wall on the right. 
Beneath this steep slope, open pasture land 
slides down for a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred feet into deer bottom and marsh. 

Whether Martin waited for their arrival 
at this spot, or whether his stratagem was 
the inspiration of the moment, will never 
be known. Sheriff Crumpett had just re- 
stored his bulky gloves, snapping the studs 
at each wrist after lighting a fresh cigar, 
when the pung reached this point and the 
horses halted a moment for breath. 

In that moment Mart Sampson jumped. 

It was a record breaking jump—clean- 
cut and galvanic, as if he had practiced it 
for weeks. It carried the buffalo robe 
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about Crumpett’s head, and landed the con- 
vict half over the wall. 

One frantic heave took him over. He 
dropped eight feet—out of line of the guns. 
By the time gloves were off and weapons 
out, a crazy ball of snow was shooting down 
the steep incline. 

Crumpett shot from the sleigh. One 
horse reared frantically. The sleigh was 
jerked forward, and Crumpett fell on his 
chin. 

The snow was drifted, and he arose un- 
hurt. The others reached the wall; but 
Sampson was out of reach of their bullets. 
They emptied their cylinders, but knew 
that they could not have hit him. Risk a 
broken limb, dropping over the wall, they 
dared not. 

Meanwhile big Sampson had slid down 
to the bog. He picked himself up and 
jumped in on the hummocks. The snow 
was thin down here. Every hummock held 
a naked tuft of rush grass, and these left 
no footprints. 

From tuft to tuft the man leaped, and 
was quickly lost to view amid the falling 
snowflakes. 

Three cursing, chagrined, stupefied men 
ran back and forth like fools, seeking a 
place to get over the wall without breaking 
their necks. They finally found it; but 
when they reached the deer bottom, not a 
trace of Sampson could they find. 

The day was becoming grayer and dark- 
er. Nature was in league with the fugitive. 

It snowed all that night. 


VI 


Mart SAMPSON leaped from hummock 
to hummock, not yet trusting to the snow- 
fall to obliterate his tracks. Over ledges, 
fallen logs, ice clumps, he jumped and 
stumbled and slid—awkwardly, because of 
the manner in which his arms were hitched 
together in front. He had lost his cap in 
sliding down from the mountain. A sharp 
stone, in his fat, had ripped open one 
trouser leg; yet he kept en frenziedly. 

He knew well enough that an alarm 
would be spread. Within an hour, at the 
most, the deputies would reach Foxboro 
and arouse the country by telephone. He 
had to use that hour to its utmost. 

Deep in the bog, he found a frozen 
stream. Coated with a surface half ice, 
half snow, it bore his weight. Best of all, 
it left no tracks. He was obsessed about 
tracks. The stream ran westward. He 
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wanted to head westward—in the direction 
from which they had come. 

Slipping, sliding, his lungs inflated to 
bursting, he pressed ahead till the brooklet 
wound into thick woods. He welcomed the 
protection of the forest. He could stop for 
a moment without being seen, and examine 
those bracelets. 

He shook and tugged at the damnable 
things. He pulled at them, writhed in 
them; but he only succeeded in clicking 
them tighter on his wrists, thrusting icy 
steel down on bruised, inflamed flesh. 

This would never do. He had to use his 
wits. Once free of the manacles, he would 
work his way back to the railroad and hop 
the first north-bound freight. The grade 
was steep back by the new cement bridge 
above the cut. Freights went slowly there 
—slowly enough for him to swing on. He 
knew there would be no way for the officers 
to get word to the train crew until it 
reached Pisgah—thirty miles northward. 
He would drop off before reaching Pisgah 
and let three or four freights pass during 
the night. Then, if they searched the first 
one or two fruitlessly, they might perhaps 
give it up. 

But swinging aboard a freight, manacled, 
was too great a risk to life and limb; and 
Mart Sampson had no intent to risk either. 
To get the diabolical things from his wrists, 
however, needed either a saw or a crushing 
blow. Loose in the cold winter woods, 
every man’s hand against him, not a cent 
in his pockets—how was he to do it? 

After the first attempt, he wasted no 
time or strength in futile struggling. He 
sat down on a log and examined the Little 
Giants closely. 

It was the long-drawn wail of a train 
going up the grade through the cut two 
miles westward that inspired him. He 
leaped up exultantly, almost before his 
method was clear in his mind; but he 
thought it out as he ran. 

He made the remaining two miles in less 
than thirty minutes. He dropped into the 
cut from a wooded mountainside. Up the 
snow-cushioned ties he sped, keeping close 
to the left-hand rails, where his footsteps 
might not be noticed from a distance. 

Just out of sight of the bridge, at a point 
where the curve was sharpest, and the en- 
gineer of a down-rushing train would not 
see him in time to stop, the fugitive halted 
and breathed warmth into cupped palms 
that were blue with the cold. 
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Then he found a ten-pound stone. With 
some difficulty he untied the yard-long 
string tie at his throat. Handicapped in 
every movement by the shortness of the 
handcuff chain, nevertheless he contrived 
to work a slip knot in the slender cravat, 
fastening one end of it in the center of the 
chain. 

Spacing the stone accurately between 
the rails and about two feet from one of 
them, he slipped the opposite end of the 
necktie beneath it. Thus, by pulling the 
latter taut, he also pulled the chain away 
from himself in a V. The point of this V 
he laid neatly on the rails. Then, so close 
to the tracks that he lay on the outer ends 
of the sleepers, he settled himself on his 
belly, to wait. 

The first train that came crashing down 
around the curve must smash that chain. 
He had laid the V so that the impact of the 
hurtling wheels could not help but shear a 
few links from it. Both his body and his 
hands would be sickeningly close, but he 
must take that chance. 

He would make a moving train strike the 
cold-chisel blow, with the steel track for 
anvil! 

Meanwhile his problem was to keep his 
hands from freezing. The snow continued 
to fall—a great woolen pall which pillowed 
all that mountain world, muffling it with 
eerie silence. Within the first ten minutes, 
the fugitive lying taut beside those tracks 
was so covered that even searchers might 
have missed him twenty yards distant. 

By now an hour must have elapsed since 
he had made his escape from the officers. 
The telephone wires were probably whirring 
with news of his escape. All through the 
night, parties would doubtless beat through 
the mountains. He must bet the arrival 
of a train—and a train in the right direc- 
tion—against the time it would take the 
searchers to close in on him. He blew on 
his numb hands, and blew, and blew. 

As he lay there, blanketed with the moist, 
adhesive, friendly flakes, for the first time 
since the verdict and sentence he had an 
interval to think—to look backward—to 
remember. 

Vividly he recalled the cursing voices he 
had overheard in the roundhouse on that 
August Sabbath, as he strolled down the 
tracks. Bridges had been trying to borrow 
money from his father-in-law. Then the 
ro was forgotten in epithet and in- 
sult. 
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Again he saw old man Higgles stagger 
forth, as if drunk, and slide down the 
ragged sides of the cinder pit. He saw 
Bert Bridges emerge, his eyes blinded with 
wrath, and cast the monkey wrench into 
some bushes. Then the murderer crawled 
under some box cars, and a few moments 
later it began raining heavily. 

The tragedy of the crime was slight, how- 
ever, so far as it concerned himself, beside 
the greater tragedy that came two hours 
later—the tragedy of responding to Nellie’s 
summons. He had found her alone in the 
kitchen, which was lighted by a weak oil 
lamp. She was clinging to the sink, her 
features white as paper. 

“ Bert has killed my daddy,” she had 
told him, like a panic-stricken child. “ My 
little, little baby’s father has done a 
murder!” 

“IT know it,” he had somehow answered. 
“T almost saw it done.” 

“ Bert said you did. He asked me to 
send for you.” 

Queer reactions had played upon him 
then, as he beheld Nellie there in her 
mother helplessness, her eyes bulged with 
terror, her face haggard, her hands bluish. 
Somehow she wasn’t another man’s wife in 
that awful dilemma, nor was she the girl 
he had lost. She was the girl he had loved 
—the girl he still loved; and her life, and 
the life of an infant entitled to an even 
break in the world, rested on the shock of 
her husband’s arrest and trial and execution 
for murder. 

There was something inexpressibly pite- 
ous about it. In terrorized humiliation she 
was entreating the man whose heart she 
had broken by her choice of another, to 
save that other man if he could. Mart’s 
reactions to women had always been more 
paternal than romantic; and Nell Bridges 
was so frail, so broken, so utterly at his 
mercy! 

“ What do you want me to do?” he had 
asked. 

“Nothing for myself—only for my 
— Oh, I can’t have it go through 
i a?” 

“T get you, honey,” he had blurted. 

It all came back like a hideous dream, as 
he lay so torturously motionless along the 
ends of those sleepers, while the moist snow 
covered him. 

“‘ Martin, I’m so sorry!” she had sobbed. 
“ T’ve died a thousand deaths. I’d die now, 
if it wasn’t for the little life for which I’m 
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responsible. It’s only for that innocent lit- 
tle life I’m begging you, Martin. Oh, God, 
don’t deny me! What ever will I do?” 


Vil 


ONCE in every life comes the opportunity 
to do a big thing, without thought of the 
cost to one’s self. The world may not judge 
it as big. It may judge it as preposterous, 
incredible, the act of a fool; but that makes 
no difference. 

Martin Sampson had not wished to live 
the rest of his life a fugitive; yet in those 
few great dynamic moments, what did it 
matter? He had lost the girl herself. 
What held him in Vermont? Why should 
he torture himself so by seeing her? 

And then, as the hours of that terrible 
Sunday night had passed, with the father’s 
dead body lying out in the rain in the cin- 





der pit, another reflection had come over ° 


Martin. 

Nellie had turned him down. She had 
chosen the other fellow. What an indelible 
way to make her remember him—to go out 
and off with the price of her husband’s 
crime upon his head! 

Came an interlude when he did not co- 
herently recall what happened. He had 
come to himself carrying the bloody 
wrench, which he must have recovered from 
the bushes, and running into a stranger, 
who shot an electric flash in his face. That 
had decided him. 

All through those weeks in the county 
jail, the realization of the irony of the 
situation had buoyed him up. He had 
helped the girl he loved, and at the same 
time he had turned the tables on Bridges. 
The man who had bested him in love had 
not bested him in matrimony. 

Through all the rest of his life, Bert 
Bridges would never be able to forget his 
surpassing indebtedness to the man who had 
been his rival. In his heart he would know 
it, and it must haunt all his days and 
nights. 

A crazy, dangerous game to play—Mar- 
tin knew it. Perhaps that experience clean- 
ing out the boiler flue ‘ad affected his 
head. Only God alone knew what men and 
women would do when a situation, or their 
emotions, were sufficiently provocative. 
Nellie could have her baby. She could go 
on living her life. At least the infant would 
never know. 

Mart Sampson, lying in the snow beside 
the railroad tracks, got thus far in his think- 
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ing when his heart turned over and then 
stopped dead. 

One long blast—another—two short ones 
—had sounded a mile to the northward. A 
train was coming down! 

In less than ten minutes the diabolical 
twisters would be separated so that he 
might button his sleeve bands over them, 
and go about his business of escaping the 
country—or he might be lying half dead 
of shock, with both hands severed from his 
forearms. If they were—well, then nothing 
mattered, not even twenty years in jail at 
Windsor. 

He puiled the snow-weighted necktie 
taut, made certain that the point of the 
chain V lay on the rail, where the pony 
truck of the onrushing locomotive would 
shear it, breathed on his numb hands for 
the last time, and— 


Chief Hogan came into our newspaper 
office. The night had gone, and most of 
another forenoon. 

“Well!” cried my partner, seeing the 
Irishman’s face. “ Any word of Martin 
Sampson?” 

“Ye know, sometimes, sorr, Oi’m after 
wonderin’ if God Almighty don’t pay a 
dam’ sight closer attintion to the affairs of 
this universe, and the funny folks in it, in 
a way that might surprise aven the Salva- 
tion Army!” 

“ Mike! What’s happened?” 

“Qi can’t explain what’s happened. 
Truth to tell, Oi don’t know; but this much 
Oi do know—jist after daybreak this morn- 
in’, down in the railroad cut by the new 
cemint bridge, the gang of us found Bert 
Bridges’s body.” 

“ Bert Bridges’s body!” 

“Stone dead, sorr—neck broke—frozen 
stiff. Been there all noight, Oi guess. Ye 
know, Oi’ve always belaved he was the real 
murderer of Higgles. If he was, he’s gone 
to answer to his Maker.” The officer 
looked around at our astounded faces, and 
added: “ He must ’a’ been rushin’ home 
from his track worrk about dark yisterday, 
and his gasoline tricycle struck somethin’ 
on the tracks that knocked the third wheel 
off. The machine was half buried in snow, 
bottom side up. Funny thing, too—be- 
tween the tracks, about where he must ’a’ 
wint off to his death, we found a man’s 
necktie, with one end under a stone, and 
the ither tied to three links that might ’a’ 
belonged to Mart Sampson’s bracelets!” 
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THE DANGERS OF A SENTIMENTAL NIGHT IN THE TAJ MAHAL 
BY MOONLIGHT 


By Margaret 


was a matter which obviously con- 

cerned nobody so much as it con- 
cerned her husband; but as he seemed in- 
different to her successive affairs, it was 
evident that there was no great harm in 
them. 

The men were prone to champion her. 
As they often said, there really was very 
little for an Englishwoman to do with her 
time in Agra, or at a hill station in the sum- 
mer. She was deucedly attractive, too. 
Even India had not hurt her complexion, 
and there was something about her so—so 
feminine—no, that wasn’t exactly the right 
word. 

Perhaps “ acquiescent ” was as near it 
as the language affords. Underneath her 
grace, her subtle sympathy, there was a 
deep acquiescence. A man realized—when 
she wanted him to realize it, not before— 
that she had no barriers strong enough to 
put up against his splendid, conquering 
will. Why, she was as helpless as a flutter- 
ing white butterfly caught between two 
powerful hands! 

She had another quality that might have 
played havoc in the game of hearts which 
she loved—a sense of humor. Of course, 
an affair must take itself quite seriously to 
give out its real savor; so the humor in her 
was held in abeyance save to her husband, 
who chanced to be of an ironic turn of 
mind. 

Love had long since left Kindersley, a 
tired-looking man with a keen flair for his 
work; but his wife still interested him and 
never bored him, and their home was al- 
ways inviting. 

“Positively se-duc-tive, that drawing- 
room!” an enemy of Mrs. Kindersley’s had 
Said; but one cannot accept without reser- 
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vations the testimony of a woman with a 
cast in one eye. 

Mrs. Kindersley’s eyes were gentian 
blue, smeared in with the hard-working 
dirty finger, so deep were the shadows be- 
neath and so long were the dark lashes. Her 
hair was of the palest shade of gold, and, 
to men grown accustomed to looking at 
bobbed heads, its soft abundance seemed 
very feminine. 

Dick Reade thought so, too. He ad- 
mired its softness, he wondered if there was 
not a faint perfume about it. Sometimes, 
as one danced with her, there came the 
barest hint of a delicious fragrance, gone as 
soon as imagined. 

Reade had come over from the United 
States on business for his firm, an impor- 
tant matter which necessitated his remain- 
ing for several months in India. For his 
purpose Agra was better than Delhi, as he 
had to play a waiting game in regard to 
certain concessions, and in Agra one could 
keep out of the seething intrigues of the 
capital. This isn’t an account of his busi- 
ness success. As a matter of fact, he was 
only partially successful; but to Mrs. Kin- 
dersley he was a godsend. 

The season had promised to be dull. 
Most of the attractive men around had al- 
ready been singed at her flame. A few 
minutes ago she was the fluttering butter- 
fly, and now she is the flame itself—which 
shows the diverse aspects of a fascinating 
woman! 

Upon a scene grown familiar to the point 
of monotony there entered the stranger, a 
prosperous, good-looking American — her 
very first American —an agreeable com- 
panion on her daily horseback rides, a good 
dancer, and a generous spender, according 
to the custom of his country. 
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Quite by chance, that morning, he had 
run across her in one of the bewitching 
shops of Agra. She was wistfully turning 
over a buckle which had been worn on a 
maharajah’s sleeve a hundred years before, 
watching the light catch its emeralds, its 
small fiecy rubies, and its pale tourmalines. 
She appealed to Dick Reade in her pretty 
way: 

“The wretch wants the most frightful 
sum for this! He knows how stupid I am 
about such things—I simply cannot bar- 
gain. Do see if you can make him offer it 
to me for less!” 

Reade and the shopkeeper managed to 
come to terms. 

“T think it’s rather barbaric. You real- 
ly like that mixture of precious and semi- 
precious stones?” He dropped it into her 
hand. “ Here’s your bauble, lovely lady. 


Please keep it to remember our morning 
canters!”’ 

She knew how to thank a man, the love- 
ly lady. Her hands closed together over 
the buckle, but her blue eyes lifted to his 
and suffused with a sudden mist, as if noth- 
ing mattered in the heavens above or the 


earth beneath save that the morning rides 
were nearly over. 

Unfortunately, Reade was lighting a 
cigarette and missed the delicacy of it. She 
had to fall back on words—clumsy tools, 
at best; yet he seemed boyishly gratified 
by her thanks, even though he waved them 
aside. 

“ Why, that’s nothing—nothing, after all 
you’ve done for me here, making me at 
home in your home. You’ve made Agra for 
me, you and Kindersley, with your won- 
derful kindness.” 

Mrs. Kindersley sighed inaudibly. The 
buckle was an exquisite thing, of course, 
though Reade himself did not realize what 
a find it was; but it wasn’t going to be es- 
pecially stimulating to have this man in 
love with her. 

“ Don’t forget our engagement to-night,” 
she murmured, as he put her in her smart 
carriage. The native coachman and foot- 
man wore spotless white with red turbans 
and sashes. ‘“ You’re coming to dinner first, 
of course?” 

“ No—I’m sorry, but I have to meet a 
man at my hotel. The first possible mo- 
ment I can get away from him—” 

She smiled in mock dismay. 

“ No earlier?” 

He laughed back. 
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“Ves, much earlier than possible. I'll 
think about you and the Taj, and achieve 
the impossible!” 


II 


THE moon was high when the two en- 

tered the great North Gate. Through the 
farther arch they could see the tomb—per- 
fect as a pearl. 
_ Mrs. Kindersley shivered slightly. With 
how many men had she come to gaze at 
this cool perfection in marble? How many 
men, in the presence of that memorial to 
love, had told her of their adoration? Yet 
somehow to-night she shivered, recalling 
only the mute misery in the face of an Eng- 
lish lad, his stumbling, passionate words, 
his despair when she had refused to “ fly 
with him to the ends of the world, to some 
isle in the far-off seas!” 

Poor boy, hardly able to support him- 
self, yet expecting her to give up all the 
security of her life and the comforts of her 
entourage for that mad flight with him! 
It was hardly her fault that he had begun 
to drink hard after her refusal, that now 
he was swallowed up somewhere in the 
darker byways of the East. She had not 
thought of him for several years. Curious, 
how the flooding beauty of the moonlit 
world brought him back to her, and his 
poetic joy in it all! 

With an effort she recalled herself to the 
present. 

“‘ Shall we go to the little upper gallery 
of the gate? We’ll be alone there, and it’s 
my favorite view, for we are far enough 
away to see it, pools and all, as a single 
picture.” 

The custodian salaamed over his agree- 
able tip, and, holding a lantern to guide 
them, conducted them up the short flight 
of stairs to the open space facing the Taj 
Mahal. When he brought seats for them, 
Mrs. Kindersley said a few words in Hin- 
dustani—no one else was to be admitted. 
The man salaamed again, and left them. 

Before them rose the marble shrine of 
the Exalted of the Palace, its minarets and 
dome white against the night-blue sky, mist- 
ily white in the moonlight. The dome was 
reflected in the pool below, but softly—a 
pearly ghost of a reflection. The tall, slen- 
der cypresses were black in the moonlight, 
like lines of mourning guardians. Afar 
gleamed the light of the lamp which always 
burns above the resting place of the little 
Persian wife of Shah Jehan. 
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“Dead so long ago, but so dearly 
loved!” Mrs. Kindersley’s exquisite voice 
was as tender as the note of a harp. “It 
makes one realize that death doesn’t mat- 
ter, if once in woman’s life a man has giver. 
her a great love. It was in bringing his 
child into the world that she died. She 
had borne him many children.” Her tone 
grew pensive, a little timid. Somehow she 
conveyed the impression that she was tell- 
ing him of an emotion never before voiced. 
“Perhaps it was the happiest way for her 
to die—the supreme expression of her love, 
as this tomb was of his. The man’s love 
expressed itself in something tangible, visi- 
ble to all the world. Perhaps in her heart 
for him, unspoken and unseen, there was 


erected something as beautiful as this!” 


A slight sigh escaped her, and one slen- 
der hand slipped into his. 

“Tt’s rather wonderful—seeing this with 
you, Dick!” 

There was a little pause before she 
brought out his name. All the warmth and 
fragrance and acquiescence of her seemed 
unfolding as the white flowers were unfold- 
ing to the night moths that fluttered in the 
garden beneath. 

He grasped her hand warmly, firmly. 
It struck her with a queer sense of chill. 
He might have caught the hand of any 
comrade in just that friendly clasp. Then 
she glanced at his face and drew in her 
breath sharply. 

It was going to be far more interesting 
than she had thought, far more than she 
had dreamed possible! Never—not even 
in the face of that eager boy who in- 
sistently thrust himself into her memory to- 
night—had she seen such tenderness. She 
had thought the American prosaic! It 
would prove less easy to deal with him 
than she had thought, but far more stimu- 
lating. Her pulses raced faster, but to 
gain time she found gentle words: 

“You remember when Shah Jehan was 
dying, imprisoned at Agra Fort by his own 
rebellious son, his last prayer was granted 
—to be carried to the Jasmine Tower, 
where his dying eyes could look across the 
bend in the river to the shrine he had built 
for his beloved. Everything of beauty that 
could be wrought by the hand of man had 
been made for her tomb, with its marble 
Screen as delicate as lace, and its jeweled 
flowers which cannot fade; yet to me the 
deepest significance comes from the simple 
design common to the Moslem tombs—on 


the man’s the pen box, on the woman’s the 
slate. That is as fitting and as true to- 
night as it was when Shah Jehan loved his 
Chosen of the Palace. A woman finds her 
deepest happiness in being the slate on 
which her lover, her master, her conqueror, 
writes as he will!” 

She lifted her eyes to him, as if startled 
that she had betrayed too much; but he 
was still looking straight ahead at the Taj 
Mahal. His words came unevenly, and 
from the stumbling roughness of his tone 
she knew that she had never before heard 
him speak when he was deeply moved: 

“ Look at the way the night blots out 
everything but the beauty, the whiteness! 
Those domes are like great white bubbles— 
even those of the other gates. One can’t 
see the sandstone of the gates—just the 
blurring trees, and those white bubbles 
against the sky, as if they’re going to float 
off into the night. It makes me feel—feel 
as if I’d give my head to show this to my 
little Mary! You know I don’t talk of 
myself and my own. I never could; but 
my little daughter—she’s only five—is the 
most imaginative small soul—‘ fire and dew 
and delicate frost,’ her mother says. She 
loves to blow soap bubbles. I never saw 
a kid with the same funny passion for 
them, and she’ll tell me the destination of 
each one—quaint, fairy destinations; but 
she won’t tell anybody but me. ‘ They’re 
our secrets,’ as she puts it. Since I’ve been 
away, my wife writes that Mary’s bubbles 
have but one direction—she blows them all 
straight to me! This place is so enchant- 
ed that it brought back all my little girl’s 
fancies, as if in a moment more those misty 
domes might float off in the air—might dis- 
solve like Mary’s bubbles!” 

He broke off. His clasp tightened hard 
on Mrs. Kindersley’s hand, and then he let 
it go. 

“‘ How wonderful you’ve been to a lonely 
man of another country! Some day I hope 
you'll come to mine and visit us. The un- 
earthly loveliness here makes the homesick- 
ness almost more than one can bear. Thank 
God I’m leaving soon! Now I’m not going 
to say another word. I don’t spill over like 
this more than once in a blue moon, lovely 
lady. Do you mind staying a little longer 
if I stop bleating and let you enjoy it in 
peace?” 


“Well?” queried Kindersley, in his 
ironic drawl, when his wife returned home 
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later. ‘Reade does not come in? Too 
overwhelmed by the Taj, presumably.” 

“ Hugh, I don’t lie to you, do I? I give 
you my word of honor that we’ve been 
looking at the Taj in the moonlight—actu- 
ally looking at it, like two conscientious 
tourists! Truly, it’s the first time I’ve ever 
seen it, under the same circumstances. It’s 
not half bad in its way.” 
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Kindersley lifted his eyebrows slightly 
as he inquired: 

“ Then I’m to conclude that the Ameri- 
can proved impervious?” 

She turned the matter over in her mind 
before she answered: 

‘““ Protected. The inventive Americans! 
He seemed to make invulnerable armor out 
of a child’s soap bubbles!” 





Leo, the Undistinguished 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN WHO WILL NEVER “GET ANY- 
WHERE” IN THIS STRIVING WORLD 


By Ginty Beynon 


LLA was at the switchboard when Leo 
came in, hung up his hat, and pre- 
pared to take over the night shift. 

“ Hello, there!” he said. 

That was all, but there was an awareness 
in his eyes that the blue voile dress she was 
wearing was singularly becoming. Ella in- 
terpreted the look in his eyes correctly, and 
smoothed her yellow bobbed hair with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

When the young man and the girl had 
changed places, she stood behind the desk 
and leaned her elbow on it. 

‘‘When’re you going to get yourself a 
job?” she inquired, with a noticeable em- 
phasis on the word “ job.” 

Leo squirmed. 

“‘ Say, don’t begin that again,” he begged. 
“ Ain’t I got a job already?” 

Ella shrugged. 

“ You call that a job—‘ Vanderbilt 2897 
—Murray Hill 914—no, Mrs. Whatchuma- 
callit, I’m sorry, but I haven’t got your 
number yet ’—fetching and carrying for a 
lot of good-for-noth—” 

“Who said they were good-for-noth- 
ings?” Leo interrupted. ‘‘ They’re as nice 
people in this house as I’ve ever seen.” 

“Nice people!” Ella mocked. ‘ Where 
does it get you? You’re making thirty per, 
and that’s all you’re ever going to make 
unless you buck up and find somethihg 
else to do!” 


“Can’t you let Leo be, Ella?” said a 
deep voice, and they both looked up to see 
Myra Kelly waddling across the hall. 

Myra Kelly was big, flat-footed, many- 
chinned, white-skinned, and black-haired. 

“Tf she had any figure,” the other girls 
said, ‘‘ Myra Kelly wouldn’t be bad-look- 
ing after all.” 

Several men thought she wasn’t bad-look- 
ing as it was. 

She shoved Ella over, to make room for 
her own plump elbow on the top of the 
desk, cupped her several chins in her hand, 
and smiled at Leo. 

“‘You’re a fine one,” she threw over her 
shoulder to Ella, ‘“ trying to make the best 
a operator we ever had sore on his 
jo ! ” 

“He ought to be sore on it,” Ella re- 
turned sullenly. 

“Well, telephone operating’s got to be 
done, hasn’t it?” Myra argued. 

Ella shut her lips in a thin line, went over 
to the cupboard at the rear of the hall, took 
out her deep blue hat with the pink roses 
on it, jammed it on her head, and walked 
to the street door. There she turned for a 
parting thrust. 

“Go right on, Myra, boosting Leo along 
toward the old peoples’ home!” she said, 
and flung out. 

Myra settled herself more comfortably 
on the top of the desk. 
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“ Why is Ella so net up about your job, 
Leo?” she asked point-blank. 

Leo blushed, and became very busy plug- 
ging in a call. When he had finished, he 
said, in a voice that forbade discussion: 

“Ella does it for my own good. She’s 
a nice kid, all right!” 

Myra nodded and walked away. 

Left alone in the hall, Leo meditated. 
Perhaps Ella was right. Perhaps he ought 
to get out and hustle for a bigger job. A 
fellow couldn’t very well marry on thirty 
a week. 

At the thought, Leo blushed again. He 
could not exactly remember when the idea 
of marrying had come into his conscious- 
ness. It was quite recently, he was sure, 
and it was not more than a week or two 
ago that he had definitely related it to 
Ella. At first it had been just a vague toy- 
ing with the possibility—a mental moving 
picture in which he saw himself the head of 
a house, with an absolutely nameless wom- 
an. Then, a little while ago, Ella, leaning 
down to plug in a call, had brushed her 
yellow hair against his cheek, and they had 
turned and looked right into each other’s 


eyes, looked away, blushed, and laughed 


self-consciously. From that moment the 
unknown woman disappeared and Ella took 
her place. 

But Ella was making it quite plain that 
she wanted to be sure there would be a 
house. You couldn’t blame a girl for that. 

An august lady in evening clothes swept 
down the hall and out, giving Leo a pleas- 
ant ‘“‘ Good evening!” as she passed. As she 
opened the door, the roar of the Third Ave- 
nue Elevated swelled up louder, to subside 
again as the door closed behind her. 

Leo followed the august lady with his 
eyes, and sighed. Ella could talk as she 
liked, but he would probably have to hunt 
a long time before he found such nice people 
to work for. 

He looked about the dignified hall with 
satisfaction. He liked the fern over there 
on the window ledge. Although he did not 
know their names, he liked the ladder- 
backed rocker, standing primly beside an 
old New England console table. He liked 
people who spoke to him with quiet voices. 
Courteous thanks for extra service mattered 
more to him than tips. He sighed heavily 
and reached for “ The Middletown Mys- 
tery,” to pass away the time. 

Zrrrr-zrrrr went the switchboard. Leo 
inserted a plug and listened. 
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“Yes, Miss Merriweather, I will—one 
pint—no trouble at all!” 
He wrote on a pad at his side: 


One pint of milk for Miss Merriweather. 


Then he resumed “ The Middletown 
Mystery ” at the point where the murdered 
man’s body was found in the heart of an 
old haystack. He was hot on the trail of 
the murderer when Myra relieved him at 
eight o’clock, and he went out to get his 
break fast. 

II 


SucH a May morning as that was! The 
trees around the old church down the street 
had burst into leaf overnight. The birds 
sang lustily, and between the onrushing 
Elevated trains their singing became audi- 
ble. The brilliant sunshine was reflected 
from a million window panes, and ran mer- 
rily after the trains as they flashed by. Leo 
stretched himself, and regretted that it was 
necessary for him to go to bed and shut his 
eyes on such a morning. 

When he awoke, it was late afternoon. 
A long slit of sunshine had pried its way 
between window and window shade and 
lighted upon a cheap picture in sepia over 
the bookcase. Leo lay studying it thought- 
fully. Ella had given it to him last Christ- 
mas. He expected that thought to give him 
a thrill, but it did not. 

The ardor of last night had faded this 
afternoon. In fact, he almost disliked Ella. 
She was so sure that he ought to go out and 
hustle another job! Perhaps he would, per- 
haps he wouldn’t. She was going some, to 
order him around when he hadn’t even 
asked her to marry him! Time enough for 
her to get worried about the rent money 
when he did. Perhaps he wouldn’t do it at 
all. In fact, he was pretty sure he wouldn’t. 
He was mighty comfortable as he was. 

He turned over to an easy position and 
studied the room. He had absorbed the idea 
of simplicity from places where he had 
worked, and he applied it to his present 
abode. In his spare moments he had paint- 
ed the walls a quiet tan, the woodwork ivory, 
and the furniture putty, with the result that 
he had at least produced harmony. An in- 
terior decorator might have found things to 
cavil about in it, but to Leo it was perfect, 
and he liked his job; so Ella could look 
somewhere else for a husband! 

In spite of which, three hours later, he 
was saying to Ella: 
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“ Aw, stick around a 
What’s your hurry?” 

And Ella stuck, with the result that he 
shortly heard an amazing thing. Some- 
body, who did not seem to be himself at all, 
was saying: 

“ Wouldn’t it be funny if you and me 
went to housekeeping—I mean, if we got 
married, you know?” 

And Ella blushed and said: 

“ Quit your kidding!” 

“ T ain’t kidding,” he returned. ‘“ I mean 
it, Ella.” 

All the time he wondered if he did mean 
it. Shouldn’t he have waited? However, 
it was too late for that now. Ella could 
not be expected to know that the thing had 
just slipped out accidentally. No doubt 
many engagements happened in that acci- 
dental way. 

Then he heard another surprising thing. 

“ Come here, Ella!” said this second per- 
son, who seemed to be acting quite inde- 
pendently of himself. 

The other man motioned her to come 
around between himself and the wall. He 
waited until the architect from the top floor 
rear had gone out, and then, with a quick 
look toward the stairs and the door, to see 
that the coast was clear both ways, he put 
his arm around Ella and kissed her. 

Instantly Leo and the other man merged 
into one, and he kissed her again. He drew 
her soft, warm body against his and held 
it there, until, with a deep flush on her 
cheeks, she pushed him away. 

“Don’t, Leo!” she said, breathing 
quickly. 

That settled it—Leo was going to marry 
Ella! 

Twice, while Ella stayed and talked to 
him, Myra Kelly passed them and threw in 
a word of conversation, to which she got a 
perfunctory answer.’ She was wearing a 
blue dress herself this evening, but Leo 
did not know that it was blue; and Myra 
Kelly, looking fair into his eyes, saw that 
he did not know, and paddled away. 

After Ella had gone, she came back. 
Leo was sitting at the switchboard with a 
fatuous smile on his face. Myra Kelly 
leaned over the desk. 

“You look happy,” she said wistfully. 

Leo looked up, dazed. 

“‘ Wha—what’d you say?” 

Myra Kelly looked at him sadly, shook 
her head, and waddled away, and Leo did 
not notice that she had gone. 


little while! 
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Presently he got up and looked at himself 
in the mirror that hung behind the desk. 
He straightened his tie and smoothed his 
hair. The man reflected back at him was 
medium in every way—medium tall, me- 
dium slight, medium dark—utterly undis- 
tinguished, but Leo contemplated him com- 
placently. A fellow must be somebody, for 
a girl like Ella to fall in love with him! 

The next evening, however, his compla- 
cency received a rude shock when Ella be- 
gan again about the job, and now there was 
in her voice a note of authority, which Leo 
resented. Gee, you’d think they were mar- 
ried already, the way she ragged him! 

“I don’t get you,” she said, “ sitting here 
night after night sticking little plugs into 
a board. If you was lame—” 

“You sound as if you thought I was 
lazy or something!” Leo interrupted, with 
some heat. 

“ No, but—” 

“You'd like me to be pulling down a 
salary of five thousand a year, maybe!” 

“I didn’t say—”’ 

“* Well, I ain’t ever going to have a salary 
of five thousand a year—see?”’ 

It seemed incredible that the gentle Leo 
could work himself up into such a heat, 
and for the moment Ella was cowed. She 
came behind him and slipped her arm 
around his neck. 

“‘ Don’t be a silly!” she said, and rubbed 
the top of his head with her chin. 

Leo reached back and drew her around 
beside him. 

“ Well, don’t nag me, old girl,” he said. 
“We don’t need a lot of money if we have 
each other!” 

A little pucker appeared between Ella’s 
brows, but all she said was: 

“T’ve got to beat it, Leo.” 

She went out. 

Between telephone calls Leo’s mind dwelt 
on his problem, although his thinking was 
interrupted every few minutes by some one 
passing through the hall and stopping to 
speak a friendly word to him. Each time 
Leo put his own affairs aside, and gave 
his mind utterly to the passer-by. 

The first to come was Miss Merriweather, 
a poor little body whose mail box was al- 
ways stuffed with returned manuscripts. 
She paid her bills promptly, but she almost 
never tipped. The girls called her a tight- 
wad, but Leo fancied that she sometimes 
went hungry to meet her financial obliga- 
tions. She was one of those fussy little 
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bodies who collect ten or a dozen bundles, 
and Leo was always carrying something 
heavy up to her door for her. 

To-night she stopped to ask about an ex- 
press package that she had been expecting. 

“T just took it up,” Leo told her. 

“Did you, Leo? Thank you so much,” 
said Miss Merriweather. When she reached 
the stairs, she turned and added: 

“When my ship comes in, I'll leave you 
a fortune!” 

They both laughed, but Leo looked down 
uncomfortably. He felt so sure that Miss 
Merriweather’s ship would never come in! 
What a pity that she could not write stuff 
like ‘“‘ The Middletown Mystery”! That 
chap was making a mint of money, they 
said. 

After 
Prouse. 

“T believe you saved a patient’s life to- 
night, Leo, by following me up with that 
telephone message. You’re as good as a 
private secretary!” 

“That’s all right,” Leo answered. “I 
didn’t know whether I ought to tell them, 
because I had just heard part of your tele- 
phone conversation, but I knew that Mrs. 
Fisher was pretty low.” 

‘““ Never worry about that,” the doctor an- 
swered. ‘ You can listen in on any con- 
versations I have, even with my wife;” and 
they both laughed. 

The august lady had been out to a party. 
She took off her corsage bouquet of orchids 
and left it with Leo as she passed. 

“Take it home with you to your room, 
Leo,” she said. “I want you to have it, 
not that pert little minx of an Ella!” 

Leo tried to defend Ella, but the august 
lady had swept down the hall, and his 
murmured protest was lost. 


Ill 


ON the following Sunday Leo took Ella 
out to the Palisades. They met at the cor- 
ner of Tenth Street and Third Avenue. 
They did not talk much for two reasons— 
first, because the roar of the train would 
have made hearing impossible, and second, 
because it was unnecessary. 

They looked at each other and smiled. 
When they were on the train they sat very 
close to each other, and smiled some more. 
They were both New Yorkers, born and 
bred, and the rest of the people in the car 
did not exist for them. They were alone 
with the sunlight and the blue sky and the 
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roaring, shrieking city; and it was their 
first time really alone since— 

They left the train and took the cross- 
town car to the ferry, still almost without 
speaking. On the ferry they stood out on 
the very front, against the gate, where the 
breeze whipped Ella’s blue dress against her 
gray-silk-clad legs, and nipped off the deep 
blue hat with the pink roses so neatly that 
Leo caught it just before it flew overboard. 
After that she held it in her hand and 
stood with her golden, wavy bobbed hair 
bathed in the sunlight. She certainly was 
a peach of a girl! 

Leo looked about him ecstatically. 

““ Nice day!” he said largely, as if it were 
his own creation. 

“‘ Gorgeous!” Ella answered. 

“Want to go to the park?” Leo asked 
as they left the street car. 

‘“‘ Might as well,” she agreed. 

So they did. They shot the shoots. 
They looped the loop. They racketed about 
in the barrel of fun, and they laughed until 
the tears came into their eyes. Everything 
struck them as particularly hilarious to-day. 

They bought themselves a couple of rolls 
and frankfurters, and found a nook in the 
side of the rock overlooking the Hudson to 
eat their lunch. Ella leaned against Leo, 
and he slipped his arm about her, and there 
they were. The roll disposed of, Ella snug- 
gled against his shoulder, turned around a 
little so that she could look up into his eyes, 
and sighed. 

‘“Ain’t you goin’ to, Leo?” she asked 
presently. 

‘Goin’ to what?” 

For answer she pursed her lips into the 
most adorable kiss. 

“Coax me!” Leo answered, and was 
amazed. 

Where had he learned to be such a flirt? 

‘““Won’t!” Ella refused flatly, and turned 
her head away. 

“* Please!” 

The yellow bob was shaken resolutely. 

“* Goose!” 

In a twinkling Leo lifted her in his arms, 
turned her yellow head about, and pressed 
his lips to hers. 

Presently she put up her two little hands 
and shoved him away. 

“ That’s enough,” she said. 

“ Didn’t you ask me to kiss you?” 

“T didn’t ask you to eat me up, did I?” 

All this happened in spite of the fact that 
they were not in love with each other. In- 
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deed, if fate had sorted over all the eligible 
people of their age, it could hardly have 
found a pair that would match up worse; 
but they were young, and in love with life, 
and in love with love, and it was spring, 
and in those circumstances smarter people 
than themselves have attached a general 
emotion to a particular person—with dis- 
astrous results. 

Before they left the park, they were quar- 
reling. Ella’s voice was shrill, almost shrew- 
ish, as she said: 

“Tf you don’t get another job, we’ll never 
be able to get married!” 

“T don’t know why,” Leo answered pee- 
vishly. ‘‘ Lots of people live on less.” 

“ And lots of people live in pigsties, too, 
but I ain’t going to!” 

“ Well, nobody’s asking you to live in a 
pigsty.” 

The journey home was silent for a very 
different reason from the journey out. 
Looking at Ella’s face, as they rode over 
on the ferry, Leo observed a pettish expres- 
sion, which had not struck him before. 

“ T wish you were more like Myra Kelly,” 
he said. “She thinks it’s better to work 


in a place you like than to be making a 
lot of money and not enjoy what you’re 


doing.” 

“ Myra Kelly!” Ella sniffed. 
fat, lazy thing!” 

“No, she ain’t,” Leo defended her. 
“Myra Kelly’s a good scout, and every- 
body in the house likes her.” 

‘“‘ Meaning, I suppose, that they like her 
better than they do me!” 

“ Now, Ella, I didn’t say that!” 

“ No, but that’s what you were thinking. 
Well, I don’t care! You and Myra stand 
in with them by always fetching and carry- 
ing and making doormats of yourselves; and 
what do you get for it? Tell me that!” 

Leo could not tell her that if she did not 
already know, so they relapsed into silence. 

“T get some tips,” he said presently, go- 
ing back to the subject of income. 

“Tips!” Ella repeated scornfully, and 
under her withering accents they shrank 
into insignificance. 

Plainly it was a case of a new job or no 
wife. They parted with a perfunctory word 
of farewell. 


“A big, 


IV 


Myra KeELty was on the switchboard 
when Leo went in. She observed his wor- 
ried expression. 
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“You look like you had indigestion,” she 
said. “ Ain’t you feeling well?” 
“ Guess I’m tired,” he said. 

earlier than usual.” 

He put his hat and coat away, and came 
to change places with her. Myra stood 
leaning on the top of the desk. She had 
a genius for silence. She could stand so 
quietly with a person, so sympathetically, 
that her companion presently found himself 
thinking out loud. 

“T don’t see what’s the matter with this 
job—do you?” 

“It’s a dandy job,” Myra assented. 
“ Mighty nice people.” 

Leo nodded. 

“ And polite,” he added. 

“ T know it.” 

Leo plugged in two calls and passed the 
time of day with a couple of tenants. 
Finally he took up the thread of the con- 
versation where he had left off. 

“Dr. Prouse said the other day that I 
had saved the life of one of his patients 
by following him up with a phone call.” 

Myra leaned down over the desk. 

“ Look here, Leo—don’t let anybody tell 
you you ain’t doing a good job here. 
Everybody in this house is crazy about 
you.” 

Leo muttered a faint protest, but he was 
pleased. 

“You certainly do cheer a fellow up, 
Myra,” he said, as she moved heavily away. 

He glanced over the mail boxes. There 
was a special delivery letter. He called to 
Myra: 

“Is Mrs. Frankfort away?’ 

Myra turned back. 

“You might try her again. 
answer an hour ago.” 

Leo phoned. 

“Tl bring it up to you, Mrs. Frank- 
fort,” he said. ‘‘ Watch the board a minute, 
Myra.” 

Myra sat down again. 

Leo came back with an awed expression 
on his face. 

“Do you know what she said to me, 
Myra?” he asked. 

Myra shook her head. 

“‘ She put her hand on my arm and said, 
‘Leo, if I had had a son, I would have 
been very proud if he had grown up to be 
a boy like you!’ She did, Myra!” 

Myra was not properly impressed. 

“Why shouldn’t she?” she asked. 

“ But she’s such an old aristocrat!” 


“T got up 


She didn’t 
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“ Maybe that’s how she knows a good 
thing when she sees it,” was all that Myra 
said. 


It was all very well for Myra to comfort 
him, but Ella was the girl he was engaged 
to, and Ella kept nagging him until he re- 
solved to get himself a new job. The first 
thing he did was to go to Mrs. Jennings, 
the renting agent, and tell her.. 

Ella was furious about that. 

“Great Scott, Leo, you are a boob! 
Why did you go and spill the beans before 
you got another job?” 

Leo was dumfounded. 

“You wouldn’t have me sneaking around 
looking for a job on the quiet, would you, 
after the way these people have always 
treated me?” 

Ella made a hopeless gesture. 

“It’s just like you to call it sneaking. 
Everybody does it.” 

Leo looked at her thoughtfully. He was 
thinking of what Mrs. Jennings had said 
to him about Ella. She had been going to 
let the girl go, but if they were going to 
get married soon she would let her stay on. 
To his protest she had answered: 

“Tt isn’t very pleasant to say this to you, 
Leo, but the people in the house don’t like 
her. I get more complaints about Ella 
than about all the rest of the employees 
put together.” 

So Leo set out half-heartedly to hunt a 
job. He never found it. Before he discov- 
ered anything to suit both himself -and 
Ella, he took her for a trip one Sunday on 
the Hudson River boat. It turned into a 
raw, cold, rainy day, but Ella said she 
would smother indoors, so they sat out on 
the deck and watched the gray shores march 
past. 

He awoke the next afternoon with an ear- 
ache. It grumbled all night, and the next 
day he could hardly sleep with it. On the 
third night his landlady telephoned that 
his ear was so bad that he couldn’t come 
to work. 

Almost immediately Dr. Prouse was over 
examining him, and within an hour the doc- 
tor had whisked Leo off to a hospital. He 
heard the words “ mastoid ” and “ opera- 
tion,” but by that time his agony was such 
that he did not care what happened. 

Days followed of such utter anguish as 
he had not believed possible, but through 
it all he was vaguely aware of being sur- 
rounded by affectionate care. In his con- 


scious moments he knew that he was in a 
private room filled with flowers. As in a 
dream he heard the voice of the august 
lady saying: 

“T want you to have the best advice in 
the city, at my expense.” 

“My dear lady,” Dr. Prouse answered 
irritably, “I am just as anxious to save 
Leo’s life as you can possibly be. We have 
already had two of the biggest mastoid men 
in the city.” 

Again he thought he heard Mrs. Frank- 
fort’s cane in the hall, and her voice com- 
ing faintly through the door: 

‘“* Doctor, you must not let Leo die! 
such a fine boy!” 

Again he saw Miss Merriweather’s face 
float before him, red-eyed with tears. He 
tried to break out of his torpor and call to 
her, but immediately he forgot about it. 
He frequently saw, or dreamed of seeing, 
Myra Kelly and Ella, but all the time he 
was drifting farther away from them on 
a sea of pain. 

One night he distinctly heard Dr. Prouse 
say to the nurse: 

“ You must not let him lose conscious- 
ness to-night. If you do, he’s gone!” 

Then came Myra Kelly’s voice: 

“Let me stay, doctor! I love him, and 
I'll fight for his life harder than any paid 
nurse!” 

With the curious double mind of delirium 
he registered the thought that Myra Kelly 
loved him, to be taken up at a more con- 
venient season, and drifted off into strange 
and alien dreams. 

That night was one long tussle between 
Myra Kelly and himself. There was some 
place he wanted to get to. He did not 
know where the place was, but he knew 
that when he reached it he would be able 
to rest, and he was so tired! Over and over 
again he was just on the verge of getting 
there when he heard Myra’s voice a long 
distance off, calling him back. He wanted 
to tell her to quit chasing him, but he 
couldn’t tell her that. 

At last, after hours and hours of this 
hide and seek, Dr. Prouse was there again, 
and Myra began to cry, and they took her 
away. 

V 


He’s 


A pay, a week, a month later—Leo had 
lost all conception of time—he opened clear 
eyes on the world and looked about him. 
There was something different about his 
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room. What were those flowers doing over 
there on the dresser? He turned his head. 
There were flowers on the stand beside his 
bed. 

A pleasant young woman came and 
leaned over him. 

“ Feeling better,” she stated, rather than 
asked. 

He did not answer. He was too busy 
straightening several things out in his mind. 
Evidently he was sick. He put his hand up 
to his head. It was bandaged. Gradually 
things came back to him. The earache— 
his mind stopped there, and dwelt for a long 
time on that earache. He was willing to 
bet nobody had ever had a worse earache 
than that! 

There were several other things that Leo 
wanted to think about, but he dozed off, 
instead. 

The next thing he knew, the woman in 
white had come with a basin, and was say- 
ing something about washing. No doubt 
she meant well, but it was annoying. The 


last thing he cared about was getting 
washed; but she went right ahead, and there 
was no denying that when she had washed 


him, and smoothed the sheets, and plumped 
up the pillows, he felt wonderful. 

He straightway sank back into sleep, but 
he had hardly closed his eyes when he found 
Dr. Prouse feeling his pulse. He awoke 
unwillingly. Dr. Prouse was grinning as if 
he liked annoying a fellow. 

“Well, old chap, you’ve turned the cor- 
ner!” he said gayly. ‘‘ Thought you were 
going to peg out on us!” 

“Hello, doctor!” returned Leo, and 
promptly went to sleep again. 

For several days nobody could have been 
more unsociable than Leo was. He wanted 
to be let alone to sleep and nothing else. 
The nurse tried to excite his interest in food, 
but he wished she’d eat it herself, and let 
him alone. 

After a time, however, he seemed to catch 
up on his arrears of sleep, and stayed awake 
for longer periods. During these waking 
times, when he lay with his eyes half closed, 
he began to sort out the things he had heard 
during his delirium. One of them he turned 
over in his mind very often. Had he really 
heard Myra Kelly say that she loved him? 
That would be funny! Well, Myra was 
a good scout! 

Some days later he was sitting up in bed 
when Ella came in. She was his first visitor, 
and she looked very sweet in a white ratine 
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dress and her blue hat. She leaned over 
daintily and kissed him. It was a cool, 
detached little kiss, considering all he had 
been through. 

“My, but you’re thin, Leo!” she said 
tactlessly. 

““What’s the news, Ella?” he asked, 
eager to get back into touch with the apart- 
ment house. 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered. “ Every- 
thing’s going on just the same, except that 
I’ve got a wonderful job for you as soon as 
you're well.” 

No answer. 

“You don’t even ask what it is.” 

Still no answer. 

“ What’s the matter, Leo? Are you too 
sick to take an interest in things?” 

“Tt ain’t that, but don’t you see that 
I can’t leave my job just now, after all that 
those people have done for me?” 

“ Can you beat it? I suppose you'll hang 
around for the rest of your life, making up 
for a few flowers and things!” 

“ Anyway, I ain’t going to leave for 
awhile.” 

“Then I ain’t going to marry you— 
that’s all!” 

“ Aw, say, Ella!” 

“‘ Aw, forget it!” and she picked up her 
bag and went out. 

She came back the next day, and they 
patched it up; but the patch didn’t hold. 
They broke it again a week later, and 
patched up that break, too. 

“Now you're going to be satisfied, ain’t 
you, to let me jog along kind of slow?” 
Leo said, as he held her hand in his. “TI 
ain’t a money maker, Ella, but I’ll be good 
to you.” 

“T know you will, Leo,” she said. “TI 
don’t mean to nag you; but we’ve always 
been poor, and I hate it so!” 

“ Well, of course, any young man you’d 
be likely to meet wouldn’t be rich,” Leo 
told her. 

Ella drew her hand away. 

“No, but he might be the kind that 
would get there some time. I’m young, and 
I don’t mind waiting if there’s anything to 
wait for, but what I can’t stand is just sit- 
ting down under poverty.” 

“There you go again, nagging about 
money!” 

“How do you mean, nagging? I’m just 
telling you why I can’t stand being poor. 
Can’t a person say a word without you 
getting sore?” 
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So they went on, and this time they did 
not mend the break. 


VI 


“ Me and Ella have decided not to get 
married,” Leo told Myra Kelly the next 
day. 

She sat down heavily in a chair beside 
his bed and wiped her moist face, to con- 
ceal her joy. All she said was: 

“IT suppose you're feeling sort of cut 
up about it.” 

Leo looked thoughtful. 

‘“‘T guess I ought to be, but I ain’t. Ella 
got on my nerves so, always wrangling 
about money, that I just about got to hate 
her!” 

“Uh huh!” 

A long silence. 

“Myra!” 

“ Yes, Leo.” 

“ You don’t care about getting on in the 
world, do you?” 

“Ves, I do, Leo,” she said. “I’m just 
as keen about getting on in the world as 
Ella is.” Leo’s face fell. Myra mopped her 
round jolly face with a not immaculate yel- 
low handkerchief. ‘“ But Ella and I don’t 
figure it out the same way,” she went on. 
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““You’re probably the best telephone op- 
erator and hall attendant in New York 
City, bar none, and I think that’s being a 
whale of a success!” 

Leo flushed with pleasure. 

“Oh, now, Myra!” he felt obliged to 
object. 

Myra waved the protest away with a fat 
hand. 

“ Ella’s what they call a go-getter, but 
the go-getters ain’t as smart as they think 
they are. What you’ve had during your 
operation would have cost Ella a thousand 
or maybe two thousand dollars, and it ain’t 
cost you a nickel.” 

Leo turned to Myra with surprised eyes. 

“ That’s so,” he agreed. He reached out 
and took her hand in his. “ We won’t have 
much to live on,” he said, forgetting to pro- 
pose to her, in his certainty that she cared 
for him. 

Myra Kelly laughed nervously. 

“We'll manage,” she said simply. 


So Leo and Myra were married. They 
still fetch and carry for the tenants of No. 
237, and they will never “ get anywhere ” 
to their dying day; but alas, they don’t 
care! 





ON BURNING SOME LETTERS 


Oxca, Elizabeth Ann, and Kate, 

Have a rendezvous in my empty grate; 

I'll set them afire with my cigarette, 

And look on, smiling, without regret-— 
That is, as far as I’m able. 


Elizabeth Ann burns tall and white, 

With a narrow, vertical, virginal light; 

Kate throws a handsome and sensible glare, 

With ruddy reflections on table and chair; 
Olga is red and unstable. 


Dear little white Elizabeth Ann, 

Hold up your head as long as you can! 

Kate, know this—you gave me rest 

On the deep serenity of your breast. 
Olga, your hair was sable. 


Olga, Elizabeth Ann, and Kate, 

Are welded at last in a bachelor’s grate; 

I’d like to have married the three of you, 

But the law said that would never do— 
So to-morrow I’m marrying Mabel! 


McCallum 


Mella Russell 





The Road 


TELLING HOW BILL PARKER, TRAVELING SALESMAN, HAD TO 
CHOOSE BETWEEN THE SPELL OF HIS WANDERING LIFE 
AND THE LURE OF A LITTLE HOME IN ENGLEWOOD 


By Myron Brinig 


lings, Butte, Spokane, Seattle!” bel- 

lowed the train announcer through 
the huge megaphone, from the opposite end 
of the station. 

“That’s my train!” thought Bill. 

He felt a warming sensation all over his 
body—a succession of thrills that caught 
his nerves and made them tingle. It was 
always the same. Railroad stations, train 
announcers, the call of far cities, the lure 
of the ever winding road—these were the 
things that gave Bill Parker his greatest 
joy in life. For twenty years he had been 
a traveling salesman, yet it always seemed 
as if he was starting out for the first time, 
a young, inexperienced boy, eager to ex- 
plore the unknown, romantic places of the 
world. 

“‘ Butte, Spokane, Seattle!” The young 
woman at Bill’s side tugged at his sleeve, 
and he was snatched back, in a moment, to 
the reality of her presence. Looking at 
her, so calm and efficient, he was vividly 
reminded that this was the last time he 
would ever start out on the road. He took 
up Emily’s hand in his own and pressed 
her fingers affectionately. 

“ How lucky I am to be engaged to a 
wonderful woman like Emily!” he thought. 

Even as this thought occupied the fore- 
front of his brain, the names of cities, like 
_ beats of a great drum in an eternal pulse 

of sound, were branding themselves in his 
consciousness: 

“St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo!” 

It was wonderful to be engaged to Emi- 
ly; but the greater delight was in being 
able, once more, to start out on a journey 
across the continent. 

For twenty years Bill had been selling 
sweaters, gloves, and caps to retailers in 
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countless small towns all the way from Chi- 
cago to Aberdeen. He had never known 
the calm and repose of a single roof over 
his head for more than two weeks at a time; 
but now he and Emily were engaged, and 
he had promised her that he would never 
again travel after this last trip on the road. 

“That’s your train, dear,” Emily re- 
minded him, returning the pressure of his 
fingers. ‘“ Don’t forget you’re to put on 
your overcoat just as soon as the weather 
gets cold. You'll find the climate treach- 
erous when you get into the mountains.” 

Bill wondered if he could be dreaming. 
Here was some one concerned about his 
health and his well-being. After twenty 
years of more journeys than he cared to 
count, after all varieties of weather, he was 
being cautioned about the dangers of a 
treacherous climate! 

It was almost unbelievable, yet Bill was 
sure that he was wide awake. He was 
actually going to marry this woman when 
he returned to Chicago next December. 
He was going to quit the road and take a 
stay-at-home job as local manager of the 
firm for which he had so long traveled. 

He and Emily, shoulder to shoulder— 
what a happy life they would lead! He 
had always wanted a home—“a place 
where I can hang my hat without bother- 
ing about the check,” he used to say. 

They would have a comfortable home 
somewhere in the suburbs, where it was 
quiet and peaceful, where he could lounge 
about in a chair that was anything but 
green plush. He would have a place to 
smoke a pipe of evenings without the worry 
of being awakened in the cold dawn by the 
porter. 

Bill had met Emily Brandt a month be- 
fore, at the flat of a mutual friend in Engle- 
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wood. He had been invited out to Sunday 
dinner, and Emily had sat next to him. 
There was something about her that 
soothed his nerves and made him content- 
ed. It was the most natural thing in the 
world for them to start up a conversation 
about home life. Emily’s ambition was to 
have a house of her own, with a big 
kitchen, where she could cook, and a gar- 
den, where she could putter about, plant- 
ing and tending vegetables. 

“ Funny!” Bill had said. “TI like things 
like that, too. I’m crazy about gardens 
and green things growing. I’ve always 
wanted a house that doesn’t move around 
on wheels, where I can smoke my pipe 
without worrying about the next town and 
the next customer. I’m kind of sick of be- 
ing perpetually on the go!” 

After that, Emily and Bill were always 
together when he was in Chicago. He 
called at her dainty flat in Englewood, with 
the kitchenette where she prepared the 
most delicious titbits on the gas range. 
Both the range and Emily were revelations 
to Bill. He had never beheld a range that 
cooked so many different recipes so quick- 
ly, and he had never met a woman who was 
so unashamed of cooking, who preferred 
dining in her own home rather than going 
out to restaurants. 

It was charming to hear Emily talk 
about a garden and an attic and a kitchen; 
and it wasn’t just a pose, either, for Emily 
was old enough to know her own mind. 
She was thirty, and one evening she con- 
fided to Bill that she had once been pas- 
sionately in love with a young man who 
owned a farm near Springfield. They had 
become engaged, and everything had been 
smooth sailing until the young man had 
suddenly married some one else. 

“Tt almost killed me,” Emily had con- 
fided to Bill, with a far-away look in her 
eyes; “but, thank goodness, we get over 
these things!” 

Dear, sweet Emily, so simple in her 
tastes, so domestic, so easy to get along 
with! Bill couldn’t help feeling that the 
young farmer had been an awful fool to 
marry some one else. The fact that Emily 
had been jilted made Bill think all the more 
tenderly of her; and one evening, after they 
had been to the theater in Chicago, and 
were sampling the titbits in the kitchen- 
ette, Bill couldn’t hold it back any longer. 

“Will you marry me, Emily? I can get 
a job here in town and quit the road for 
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good, if you say the word. I’m pretty sick 
of the road. We can be married and have 
our own little house here in Englewood, 
and you can have that garden you always 
dreamed about.” 

At first, Emily had been a little dubious 
about it. Was Bill certain that he would 
like to settle down, after twenty years of 
being a traveling salesman? She turned 
those gentle, soothing eyes—‘ Emily eyes,” 
Bill called them—on him, and Bill found 
himself saying that he had never really 
cared for the road, anyway. Why, it just 
made him sick to see other men with their 
own homes, their cars, their gardens, and 
maybe—children! 

Emily had asked for a week to think it 
over. Perhaps she was remembering the 
young man with a farm near Springfield, 
the young man who had been so strong, so 
handsome. The young man! Now take 
Bill. He was forty, and getting just a little 
bit thick at the waist line, after years of too 
much riding in Pullmans and not enough 
exercise. However, after a week had 
passed, Emily was ready with her answer, 
and it was “ yes.” 

The train announcer was intoning the 
remote, romantic names of cities for the 
last time, and the passengers were c.owding 
through the gates. Emily slipped her arm 
about Bill’s neck and kissed him good-by. 

“ Don’t forget about the overcoat when 
it gets chilly,” she was saying; “and be 
careful about what you eat, dear. And— 
oh, yes, here’s something I brought you,” 
and she placed a cardboard box under Bill’s 
arm. “A little treat for you, dear!” 

Bill pressed a parting kiss on her lips, 
and then passed through the gates and 
down the steps to the train level. Red- 
capped porters and passengers bustled 
around him, and he was enveloped instant- 
ly in the steamy, clanging atmosphere of 
departure. Once more the Pullman, the 
plush seats, the life that he had known and 
loved for so long! 

He heard the ringing of the engine bell, 
up and down, up and down, and the cry 
of the brakeman: 

“ *Board!” 

He felt the shuddering of the coaches, 
the gathering speed—and Emily was far 
away. 

II 


HE deposited his luggage on the shelf 
over his seat, and turned his steps toward 
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that inevitable meeting place of nomad 
souls—the smoking car. The train was 
moving faster now, faster every moment, 
away from Chicago, from Englewood, and 
the little house, the garden, Emily. The 
coaches were flying through the dark, in- 
credible night, as if eager to leave behind 
the old landmarks, the routine stay-at- 
home things. The locomotive had fiery 
wings that spread themselves over the near- 
by fields and villages, flying, flying to the 
romantic, remote parts of the world, away, 
away, away. 

Bill felt the movement of the train as a 
caress to his body. He was pleasurably 
conscious of the revolving wheels, the sud- 
den stops, the jerks, the long, lonely whis- 
tles that pierced the dark, silent night into 
a haunting terror. Away, away, away! 

He wedged himself into a seat in the 
smoking car, and was immediately at home, 
at ease. On either side of him were men 
he had known for some years, drummers out 
of Chicago. Perkins, on the left, sold 


ladies’ house dresses for a Chicago firm. 
Bradenstein, on the right, carried an in- 
terminable line of notions in his sample 


case. Perkins and Bradenstein were old 
friends, comrades on many journeys, and 
Bill liked the feel of their bodies pressed 
against him. 

“Well, how’s the game?” piped up Per- 
kins, a pale, slight-looking man who always 
appeared to be on the point of collapse. 
“Have a good time in Chicago, Bill? I 
was out with a dame last night, and believe 
me, we—” 

Perkins bent over and whispered some- 
thing that Bradenstein succeeded in over- 
hearing. Loud laughter filled the car, and 
the heavy blue smoke seemed to dance for 
a moment. 

“T had better luck at poker this time as 
I ever did,’”’ commented Bradenstein. “I 
won twenty-five dollars last night. Such 
hands I had as only come to you maybe 
once in a year. Believe me, there’s nothing 
like poker to pass. the time!” 

“‘ Well, Bill, another trip, huh?” yawned 
Perkins. ‘ Don’t you ever get tired of the 
road? Believe me, I do. Why, if I had 
my choice, I’d chain myself to one spot 
and stay there till I got rusty!” 

‘“‘ Aw, go on with such talk!” exploded 
Bradenstein, licking the end of an extraor- 
dinarily fat cigar. ‘ Maybe you think you 
wouldn’t travel if you had a million dol- 
lars! I tell you, boys, what’s in the blood 
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ain’t so easy to eradicate. Me, I’m going 
to die from old age on a Pullman, and then 
right away I'll get a free ride to heaven. 
‘ Hello, St. Peter!’ I'll say. ‘ Hel—’” 

“ Hell, all right—hell’s the place you’re 
going to,” broke in Perkins. “It’s a hard 
life, this road business,” he went on, shak- 
ing his head sadly. “ It wouldn’t be so bad 
if this dyspepsia—” 

“Still bothering you, Perky?” asked 
Bill sympathetically. “Let me give you 
something that I always carry around with 
me—some pills. They’ll fix your dyspepsia 
up in a jiffy. Wouldn’t be without ’em, 
myself.” 

“‘ A man is better off settled down,” Per- 
kins said morosely. 

“Cheer up, Perky!” called Bradenstein, 
and thumped his companion between the 
shoulder blades. ‘ What d’you mean, set- 
tled down? When a man settles down, he’s 
a dead one—ain’t that so, Bill?” Braden- 
stein turned a pair of shrewd eyes on Bill. 
“Me and you, Bill, we’ll never settle 
down!” 

Something clicked in Bill’s brain. He 
slumped farther back in his seat and felt 
unaccountably depressed. He was think- 
ing of Emily. He saw her in the kitchen- 
ette, lighting the gas range and preparing 
one of her titbits with extraordinary speed. 
He remembered her in the station, putting 
her arms around his neck and kissing him. 

“Don’t forget to put on your overcoat 
when it gets chilly, dear!” 

And he had forgotten all about her— 
this wonderful woman who was soon to be 
his wife! How could he have been so ab- 
sent-minded, so callous to her memory? 
Ah, habits, habits! They were so strong 
in your blood, as Bradenstein had said, so 
hard to eradicate! 

“Speaking for myself,” Bradenstein was 
saying, “I’m glad I’m single.” 

“Are you, Brad?” asked Bill. ‘“ Well, 
I think you’re mistaken — that’s what I 
think. A man is happy when he has a wife, 
a home to go to where he can smoke a pipe 
of evenings, and—”’ 

“Never could stand a pipe,” scowled 
Bradenstein. ‘They make me sick by my 
stomach. A traveling man what smokes a 
pipe ain’t the real goods. He’s synthetic, 
like this gin you get nowadays. There’s 
something wrong with him. He might as 
well be married.” 

“Oh,” ventured Perkins, “I can’t say 
that there ain’t certain attractions in travel- 
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ing—no, I can’t say that. Now if my 
stomach wasn’t this way—” 

“ Boys!” Bill knew that he was going 
to tell them. His heart was acting strange- 
ly, and he felt a little weak in the joints. 
After all, it was no small surprise, this an- 
nouncement that he was about to make. 
It was going to be extremely difficult to ex- 
plain; but he might as well get it over with. 
“ Boys, I’ve got news for you. Listen! 
Just as soon as this trip is over, i’m going 
to Chicago to be married. I’m quitting the 
road.” 

The words were no sooner out of his 
mouth than he felt utterly miserable and 
just a little bit sick. He tried to think 
why he should feel as he did, but his brain 
refused to give him an adequate answer. 
It was something in his heart, in his veins 
—a chemical composed of the look of the 
country just outside the car window, the 
cities, the remote, romantic places that col- 
ored and exhilarated his blood. It was in- 
tense, ineradicable. 

“‘ Married—did you hear? I’m going to 
be married,” he repeated, trying to accus- 
tom himself to the alarming idea. 


“Naw!” breathed Perkins, and left his 


mouth wide open. ‘“ Naw!” he said again. 

“Tm marrying the most wonderful wom- 
an in the world,” Bill weakly explained. 
‘« She’s—wonderful, that’s what she is. 
Here ”’—he fumbled in his vest pocket— 
“here’s her picture. Ain’t she wonderful, 
boys?” 

Bradenstein looked at the photograph 
and then handed it over to Perkins. 

“Ym real sorry, Bill,” he murmured. 

“ She’s a good-lookin’ woman,” admitted 
Perkins in his mournful way. “ You can 
see she’s a queen. Style—she’s got style.” 

“Ain’t you going to congratulate me, 
boys?” 

Though Bill attempted to look very hap- 
py, he was feeling the strain. 

“ Best of luck, old man!” said Braden- 
stein, shaking Bill’s hand. “ Mozeltof!” 
And then he added: “ Only I’m sorry to 
see you leaving us.” 

Bill was plunged into a deep disappoint- 
ment. There was no warmth, no sincere 
enthusiasm in these congratulations of his 
friends. Why, he might just as well have 
told them that he was contemplating sui- 
cide, from the expressions on their faces! 
Nevertheless, he was determined to show 
them that he was not in the least discoun- 
tenanced by their reactions. He laughed. 
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“JT hope you two boys will follow my 
example,” he said. “ Perkins, if you’d get 
married, your dyspepsia would leave you 
like a flash.” 

“Huh!” returned Perkins coldly. 
“ Maybe it would,” and he subsided with 
an injured air into one corner of the seat. 
“‘ Well, it’s my dyspepsia, ain’t it? How 
does anybody know what’s good for my 
dyspepsia? And anyway, it might be 
worse if I got married. A parson speaking 
a few words ain’t no guarantee that a man’s 
going to lose his dyspepsia.” 

Bill realized that he would get precious 
littie encouragement from Perkins. He 
turned to Bradenstein, but the Jew had 
cupped his face in his hands and was star- 
ing into nothingness. 

“You'll be getting caught by some wom- 
an one of these days, Brad,” said Bill, at- 
tempting a jocular tone. ‘“ You'll be 
caught. Sooner or later we all fall.” 

“Not this little baby,” asserted Braden- 
stein, with something of a cocky air. ‘“ Not 
that I want to discourage you, Bill, old 
man. I can see that you picked the right 
woman.” 

“‘ She’s got class—real style,” interrupt- 
ed Perkins in a dolorous voice. 

“T was thinking of poor old Gus Wein- 
berg,” Bradenstein was saying. ‘“ You re- 
member poor old Gus, the fellow who used 
to sell clothing out of Rochester? Well, 
he fell in love with a skirt out in Duluth, 
and she made him leave the road; and now 
look at him. He’s drinking himself to 
death, his wife’s running around with every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. Last time I was 
in Duluth he begged me to get him back 
his old job.” Bradenstein blew his nose 
with a mournful violence, then leaned Gver 
and patted Bill consolingly on the shoul- 
der. “ But I know you'll be happy, Bill. 
Anybody can see that your girl is real fine. 
It’s a pleasure even to look at her face.” 

“Sure,” joined in Perkins miserably. 
“You'll be happy. She’s got style. Not 
every woman’s got it.” 

““T guess I’ll turn in,” said Bill, rising 
from his seat and yawning hugely, to give 
an impression of indifference. ‘“ Good 
night, boys. Say, Perkins, if you want 
those pills for your dyspep—” 

“T’m feeling better,” was Perkins’s glum 
reply. “I never took a pill in my life, and 
I ain’t going to start no bad habits now. 
I'll feel better after a night in my berth.” 

Bill left them, with the gloomy thought 
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that an insurmountable barrier had been 
raised between himself and his friends. 
He could not down the feeling that friend- 
ship between men quickly evaporates when 
a woman steps into the center of the stage. 
How true it was—and how regrettable! 


Ill 


BiLt woke up the next morning, as he 
had awakened for years past, to the steady 
rhythm of the revolving wheels and the 
shifting panorama of landscape that float- 
ed past his window. The window was part- 
ly open, a chill breeze blew in over the 
berth, and Bill shivered under his blankets. 
It was uncomfortable, and the cinders that 
smeared the sheets were annoying. 

What a life! How fine it was going to 
be when, in his own steady, comfortable 
room, he would awaken to sunshine and 
Emily! There would be breakfast seated 
across from her—the sort of breakfast that 
only she, of all the women in the world, 
could prepare. The food would stay put 


on the table, and would not slide in every 
direction but your mouth. Yes, the little 
things—the things that most people would 


call unimportant—were the essentials that 
made up a man’s happiness. 

Domesticity, reflected Bill, would end 
this roving life and its discomforts; and 
yet—why did that “ and yet ” have to come 
into it? Bill tried to banish the two words 
from his pleasant reverie, but they persist- 
ed despite his most energetic attempts to 
dislodge them. 

Damnable “and yet”! All his life he 
had been dreaming about the delectable 
haven—the little house in the suburbs with 
the garden—the children, /is children; and 
now there were the disturbing words, “‘ and 
yet.” Well, he might as well own up to it 
—he loved to travel, he loved the road. It 
had been the thought of Emily that made 
him think traveling empty and uncomfort- 
able. As a matter of fact, the life pleased 
him enormously. Why, in a hotel, he often 
had great difficulty in getting to sleep, be- 
cause he was so accustomed to the revolv- 
ing wheels, the chup-chup-chup-chup of 
the locomotive climbing a steep grade, the 
fluttering of the green curtains near his 
berth. 

Shaving in the wash room, Bill remem- 
bered that Emily, the evening before, had 
shoved a cardboard box under his arm; 
and here he had forgotten all about it! 
He cursed under his breath and cut him- 
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self on the chin—an unusual occurrence, 
despite the inconvenience of shaving while 
the cars were in motion. 

After a few minutes, when his berth had 
been made up, Bill rescued the box from 
the shelf and opened it. Inside he found 
a vacuum bottle filled with hot, steaming 
coffee, golden, fragrant marmalade in a jar, 
and Emily’s biscuits, baked in the oven of 
that remarkable gas range. For some mo- 
ments he was earnestly touched by Emily’s 
thoughtfulness, and he found himself wip. 
ing tears out of his eyes. Dear Emily! 
So kind, so generous! She had prepared 
this breakfast for him so that he might be 
saved the trouble of going to the dining 
car. Well, he would bless her name and 
would mention her in his prayers, though 
he had not prayed in fifteen years. 

“ Goin’ into breakfast, Bill?” 

It was old Bradenstein standing in the 
aisle, his heavy, drooping cheeks pink as 
those of a babe. Just behind Bradenstein 
was Perkins, who looked ever so much im- 
proved after a night’s rest. Evidently the 
dyspepsia had been left behind in Illinois. 

‘*Good morning, boys!” 

Bill was about to rise from his seat and 
follow his two friends into the dining car, 
out of sheer force of habit, when he remem- 
bered that Emily had prepared his break- 
fast for this morning. He could not sup- 
press a feeling of embarrassment. It made 
him blush like a little boy. Then an idea 
occurred to him. 

“Well, boys, what do you say to having 
breakfast with me? My girl provided me 
with a treat last night. Talk about pleas- 
ant surprises—look at this!” He showed 
his companions the breakfast in the card- 
board box. “I hope you'll join me, both 
of you.” 

Bradenstein lifted his legs and kicked 
them, and folded his arms and unfolded 
i, and looked monstrously uncomfort- 
able. 

“There ain’t enough, Bill,” he said 
weakly. “ You know the appetite I got. 
All what you have in that box wouldn’t be 
enough for me. I’m as hungry as a circus 
elephant.” 

“Aw, come on!” begged Bill, who was 
beginning to be frightened of having to 
breakfast alone on the train. It was some- 
thing that he had not heretofore experi- 
enced, and he dreaded the possibility. He 
was the sort of man who could not bear to 
eat alone. It always gave him indigestion. 
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“ How about you, Perky? Look at this 
Java! Taste this marmalade, just like 
sunshine!” 

Perkins swayed lazily in the aisle and 
looked glumly down upon the appetizing 


dainties. 
“Gosh!” he said. “I must say that’s 


neat. That’s real thoughtful, Bill; but 


I’m so used to eating in the dining car that 
my stomach just wouldn’t know what to 
make of them delicious things. You sure 
are a lucky guy, Bill! Any one would 
know you were going to marry a girl with 
real dainty habits.” 

‘“Can’t I interest you two in my treat?” 
asked Bill, trying, without much success, 
to conceal the hurt they had given him. 
“Look at this hot coffee, and these fine 
biscuits!” 

“Some other time, Bill,” was Braden- 
stein’s lame reply. 

The two men passed along the aisle in 
the direction of the dining car, and Bill 
was alone with Emily’s breakfast. Already 
he felt that life was changing for him—had 
changed. Never before in all his experi- 
ence had he passed up a meal in the dining 
car. He was overcome, almost paralyzed, 
at the prospect of eating food, like an old 
woman, in his seat. 

After a few minutes he managed to pull 
himself together and rang for a table. The 
porter, an old acquaintance named Zeke, 
appeared to be even more depressed about 
the breakfast than Bill. Zeke and Bill had 
traveled many miles together. It seemed 
as if, out of a thousand cars, Zeke was al- 
ways turning up to be Bill’s porter. 

“Td like a table, Zeke. I’m having 
breakfast right here this morning,” said 
Bill; but he whispered the words as if dis- 
trusting his own eyes. 

“Shw’ ’nough, Mistuh Pahkah!” replied 
Zeke. ‘‘ Pahdon me, suh, but it do seem 
funny you-all havin’ breakfast by yo’self. 
Funny things do happen, Mistuh Pahkah, 
suh!” 

“Well, you see, Zeke, my girl cooked 
this breakfast,” replied Bill awkwardly, 
feeling that the extraordinary incident 
needed some explanation. ‘“‘ And it’s sure 


nice for a change. Variety, you know, 


Zeke! Variety is the spice of life, says Mr. 
Shakespeare!” 

“Yass, suh! Yass, suh!” laughed Zeke, 
who was always laughing at his passengers’ 
jokes, though many of them were even less 
funny than the one about Mr. Shakespeare. 

7 


“Ah reckon, Mistuh Pahkah, youah in 
love, or somethin’ maybe lak’ that!” 

“You’ve got an observing eye, Zeke!” 

“Yass, suh! Ah’m right obse’vin’ at 
times. When Ah see a man havin’ break- 
fast all by himself lak’, Ah knows some 
pretty lady done cook it for him. You-ail 
goin’ to be married, Mistuh Pahkah?” 

“Well, the truth of the matter is—why, 
yes, I am, Zeke. I should say you are ob- 
serving, Zeke!. You’ve got second sight.” 

Zeke appeared to be downcast by the 
news. 

“Seems lak’ everybody gettin’ married 
this trip, suh. All kind of funny goin’s-on 
in this yeah cah, an’ the bedclothes they’s 
swarmin’ with rice. Won’t seem the same 
not havin’ you aroun’, Mistuh Pahkah, suh 
—no, indeed, indeed!” 

Zeke walked off, shaking his head dole- 
fully; but whether it was because he was 
getting married, or because the bedclothes 
were swarming with rice, Bill had no way 
of ascertaining. He ate his breakfast with 
great rapidity, and then stared out of the 
window morosely. It had been a delicious 
breakfast, but he had missed the dining 
car, with Bradenstein and Perkins seated 
across from him. He had missed their con- 
versation more than he could say. He had 
missed the pretty girl who was always sure 
to be seated at the table across the aisle. 
He had even missed the inevitable old wom- 
an who always sent the waiter back with 
the remark that she never took tomato 
dressing on her veal cutlet. Emily’s break- 
fast had certainly been delicious, and yet— 

‘“* Minneapolis!” called the brakeman. 
““ Minneapolis! ” 

Bill’s depression was suddenly lifted from 
him, as if it had been a fog pierced through 
by the warming sun. Once more he scent- 
ed life and adventure in the air, changed 
scenes, changed faces, and the fresh, vital 
atmosphere of a new world. The little 
home with the garden, the pipe of an eve- 
ning, Emily—all these were with the shades 
of yesterday, obliterated by the brake- 
man’s sharp, healthy call: 

“¢ Minneapolis!” 


IV 


AFTER bathing and shaving at his hotel, 
Bill went off to see his customers. He car- 
ried his sample case with him, and a dozen 
of the very best cigars, rich Havanas, 
which he distributed good-naturedly among 
his customers. 
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Business was remarkably good that day. 
* The buyers were in the best of humor, and 
Bill sold many cases of sweaters and knit- 
ted articles for the winter season. 

Last of all he called upon his old friend 
Isaac Muscovitz, whose store on Hennepin 
Avenue did a thriving business the year 
around. It was always a pleasure for Bill 
to call on Isaac, for the old man made the 
traveling salesman sweat to get an order, 
and the good-natured war between them 
put Bill on his mettle. Hard customers 
and arguments were what made the road 
interesting to Bill. The more and deeper 
the ruts on the way, the sweeter the tri- 
umph appeared at the end. 

Muscovitz greeted Bill coldly, as was 
his usual custom when drummers entered 
his store. 

“ Back again?” he grunted. 

“ Hello, Isaac!” returned Bill cheerily. 
“ How’s the game?” 

“ How’s the game, he asks me? Ask 
better the Senate in Washington. Business 
is rotten, I tell you—rotten. If you came 
around here to sell me goods, you’d better 
strap up your sample case again and take 
it the air. I’m not buying for one penny. 


Look at my stock. Look—” 

“ Have a cigar, Isaac?” 

“Vou call this thing a cigar?” asked 
Muscovitz, allowing Bill to give him a light, 
and then puffing vigorously with every in- 


dication of fierce enjoyment. “A rope it 
is, not a cigar! Cigars he gives me! I 
tell you, unless the Democrats—”’ 

Bill, paying little heed to Isaac’s semi- 
annual complaints, opened his sample case 
and displayed the profusion of his wares. 

“ Now here, Isaac, is a sweater you’ll 
want for your college trade—pure wool 
stuff, guaranteed fast color, unshrinkable, 
the very latest thing. Take a look at it!” 

Isaac fingered the sweater expertly, and 
even held the garment against his cheek. 

“ Cotton!” he groaned. 

“Tf you call that cotton, you know even 
less about merchandise than I thought you 
did,” retorted Bill, his anger rising pleasur- 
ably. He had forgotten Emily, the little 
house with the garden, the charms of do- 
mesticity, and all the elements that were 
to compose his tranquil future. 
head over heels absorbed in his business, 
in his love of the game for its own sake. 
“‘ Man, are you blind, to call that cotton?” 

“ But I can feel, ain’t it?” argued Isaac. 
“T got feelings for such things. You say this 
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is pure wool. I say it ain’t never was near 
a sheep, or a goat, either. Genooven, these 
wholesalers! They drink a man’s blood! 
How much you asking for these sweaters 
what was once under cultivation in the 
Texas bad lands?” 

“ Thirty-six dollars a dozen,” answered 
Bill; “and that’s slashing them next to 
nothing.” 

“Ho! Ho!” It was difficult to tell 
whether Isaac was amused or stricken with 
grief. Tears dropped from his eyes, and 
he passed a hand through his thin, graying 
hair. ‘ You make me smile with tears,” 
he complained. ‘ Maybe you think I’m 
the Minneapolis Dry Goods Company or 
something? Thirty-six dollars a dozen! I 
can get the same sweater from Wyman 
Partridge for half the price, and better 
goods, too. Here, take it back your rope. 
It’s a cigar like your sweaters is pure wool. 
Good-by, and don’t hurry out from the 
door!” 

“Well, if you want to see something 
cheaper—” began Bill, and held up another 
sweater, less durable-looking. ‘“ Here’s 
something I'll let you have for—”’ 

“T wouldn’t take it for a gift!” cried 
Tsaac, and commenced striding up and down 
the length of his store. ‘‘ A sweater like 
that would make me a bankrupt. Instead, 
I will give you thirty-two dollars for the 
first piece of goods.” 

“Say,” implored Bill, “do you think 
these sweaters grow on trees?” 

“On the ground they grow—cotton!”’ 

Bill closed his sample case and began 
tightening the straps. 

“Well, of all the hard-boiled merchants 
to do business with,” he grumbled, “ you 
take the palm! You want stuff for noth- 
ing, and then, when you get it, you’re never 
satisfied. I’ll come around when you’re in 
a better humor. Oh, Isaac, before I go, I 
wanted to tell you—” Bill halted in his 
speech, suddenly overcome by a singular 
emotion that he could not explain to him- 
self. ‘Isaac, this is my last trip on the 
road. I’m going to be married and settle 
down for good in Chicago.” 

“Vus sugst du?” Isaac asked in a be- 
wildered voice. ‘“Ain’t there already 
enough troubles in the world without get- 
ting married yet?” The old merchant sud- 
denly placed his arm around Bill’s shoulder 
in a manner of sincere affection. “ And 
you ain’t coming out here to Minneapolis 
no more?” he asked quietly. 
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“No more, Isaac. My roaming days are 
over. It won’t seem the same, not having 
any arguments with you over wool and cot- 
ton, will it? That must take a load off 
your mind!” 

“Who is the lady you’re marrying?” 
asked Isaac brusquely, attempting to dis- 
guise a fit of sentimentality. “Got her 
picture, maybe?” 

“ Here.” Bill showed him Emily’s pho- 
tograph, the same one he had shown Per- 
kins and Bradenstein. “ This is Emily.” 

Isaac screwed up his eyes until they ap- 
peared to be mere gleaming dots in a frown- 
ing visage. After a moment he shrugged 
his shoulders and murmured: 

“Nicht a _ mitzeea” —which means 
“nothing wonderful.” 

Bill tried to beat down a pang of disap- 
pointment. “It isn’t so much the looks,” 
he found himself saying to Isaac, as if the 
old man were his father; ‘ but Emily is a 
wonderful woman. She loves home life, 
and so do I. We’re going to take a little 
house in Englewood, and we’re gcing to 
putter around a garden. We both love the 
same quiet things. In the evenings I'll 
smoke my pipe—” ; 

“Nu, Um glad it ain’t one from these 
cigars, wnyhow,” cut in Isaac, smiling 
broadly. He kicked Bill playfully—one of 
his ways of showing affection for people. 
“A fine thing it is for a big man like you 
to pitter-patter around gardens! Ain’t you 
got something more substantial to do? 
Anyways, Bill, I hope you have it plenty 
from happiness and kinder.” 

“Thanks, Isaac, and good-by!” 

After they had shaken hands, Bill start- 
ed for the entrance of the stcre. 

“Auf wiedersehen!” called Isaac, and 
then added, as an afterthought: “ Well, 
anyhow, put me down for ten dozen from 
them thirty-six dollar sweaters.” 


V 


BILL was writing a letter in the observa- 
tion car of the North Coast Limited. It 
began thus: 


My pearest EMILy: 

Well, here I am, crossing North Dakota again, 
and I sure do miss you, sweetheart! What are 
you doing, I wonder, as I write you this letter? 
Do you know what I am doing? I am thinking 
of you all the time, every minute of the day, every 
hour of the night-— 


“No!” thought Bill, crossing out “ every 
hour of the night.” “ That won’t do!” 
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Then he went on in a somewhat less ro- 
mantic vein: 


This traveling life sure is making me think of 
you all the time. It sure was a treat to eat that 
breakfast you made for me. ‘The biscuits were 
delicious—just like my mother used to make. 
All the other fellows on the train wanted to eat 
them, but I said, “No, sir!” just like that. I 
wanted them all for myself. (Ha, ha!) Believe 
me, I could have eaten another dozen when I 
got through. Every time I took a bite, I thought 
of you, dear, wishing you was here to keep me 
company— 


“ Hello, there, Bill Parker!” 

Bill looked up from his letter. In a mo- 
ment he was on his feet, grasping the hand 
of Charlie Frost, an old pal who used to 
sell belts and suspenders for a large Mil- 
waukee concern. 

“ Why, Charlie, old boy, where did you 
come from?” he asked in a delighted voice. 
“Say, it’s years since I seen you! Same 
old Charlie! What you doing now, old 
pal? Still keeping the farmers’ pants from 
falling down?” 

Bill could have wept tears at seeing his 
old friend, for the two had started out on 
the road together many years ago. They 
had been mere boys then, adventurers into 
an unknown world, sharing their many joys 
and discomforts together. Then, five years 
ago, Charlie had resigned from the Mil- 
waukee company, and had gone to China 
for a San Francisco firm that employed 
men throughout the Orient. During these 
five years Bill had heard from Charlie in 
snatches. Once every few months he would 
receive a postal card marked “ Shanghai ” 
or “ Peking” or “ Yokohama”; and he 
would be thrilled at the thought of his old 
friend in those far-away, picturesque sur- 
roundings. Bill had entirely forgotten 
about his letter to Emily as he continued 
to shake Charlie’s hand and murmur: 

“‘ Where you going now, Charlie? How’s 
the game, old pal?” 

“Me,” replied Charlie, “ I’m on my way 
to Frisco by way of Seattle. I’m sailing in 
ten days for China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. You're coming along, ain’t you, 
Bill?” 

“ China! He 


Japan!” repeated Bill. 
felt unutterably sad and regretful, for he 
envisaged these places to which his friend 
was going as fairylands forbidden to such 
as himself—a man who was about to take 


unto himself a wife. “Sit down and tell 
me all about yourself, Charlie,” he pleaded. 
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They seated themselves in the comfort- 
able leather chairs and lit cigars. 

“Are you by yourself, Charlie, or are 
you—married?” faltered Bill. 

“ Married? Never thought about it!” 
answered Charlie, grinning. ‘“ There are 
too many places I haven’t been to. How 
about yourself, Bill—you married?” 

“ No,” murmured Bill. “ The fact is— 
no, I’m not married.” 

“ Well,” invited Charlie, “ why not take 
a trip with me to China? Say, that’s a 
country for you! Strange, weird, you un- 
derstand—and the Philippines, you’ve no 
idea how wonderful those Eastern places 
are! I can get you a job with our firm. 
They’re looking for new men. What d’you 
say?” 

‘“‘ Thanks, Charlie, but the fact is—no, I 
couldn’t leave my firm. They’ve treated 
me pretty decent. Besides, I’m getting 
along, Charlie—forty, you know. I ain’t a 
chicken any more.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Charlie in 
a puzzled voice. ‘ Forty’s no age! Why, 


you haven’t seen anything yet, you ain’t 
been anywhere. Oh, you do a lot of travel- : 


ing, but it’s always the same territory you 
cover, always the same cities you’ve been 
to before. Widen your horizon, man! See 
the world!” 

“ Aw, Charlie!” 

A fire of longing had sprung up in Bill’s 
breast, and he was seeing these far-off, ex- 
otic places like rare, dazzling jewels set in 
the far corners of the earth. He closed his 
eyes for a moment, and an illimitable se- 
quence of cities passed before him in glori- 
ous pageant. He saw the sea, green and 
purple and violet, stretching before him to 
the far blue wall of the descending sky. 

“* Aw, Charlie!” he said again. 

“You know Minneapolis, Fargo, Butte, 
Seattle by heart, don’t you, Bill?” pursued 
Charlie relentlessly. ‘“ They’ve nothing 
new to offer you. It’s like always eating 
the same food—hash for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. Try something new and 
strange. Why, the East will be like a beau- 
tiful new toy for you to play with. Look 
at me! I’ve still got the curiosity of a 
child; and you know I’m as old as you are, 
Bill. We both started out at twenty. You 
say you’re not married. Then what’s to 
hold you?” 

“ Charlie, listen!”’ Bill simply could not 
tell his old friend about Emily. He was 
afraid, after his experience with Perkins 
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and Bradenstein and old Isaac; but more 
than that, he felt somehow that Charlie was 
dearer to him than any woman could ever 
be—even the woman he had promised to 
marry. There was that almost sacred bond 
between them of having started out to- 
gether on the great adventure of life—a 
bond that could not be articulated into 
words, but must remain forever unspoken, 
its meaning was so profound. “ Charlie, 
I’m going to quit the road. I’m. taking a 
job in Chicago as local manager of the firm. 
My salary’s going to be almost doubled.” 

“The hell you are!” grinned Charlie. 
“Are you one of those guys who can stay 
penned in an office for six days of the week, 
and on the seventh play golf for relaxation? 
I know you better than that, Bill! I didn’t 
hobnob around with you for ten years with- 
out learning some things about you. A 
stay-at-home job would finish you off in a 
year!”’ 

“At least I can try it,” protested Bill 
weakly. 

“And waste a year, old sport—a year, 
when you might be seeing all these Eastern 
cities you’ve never been to—Shanghai, 
Tokyo, Manila, and those islands in the 
South Seas? No, Bill, you want to feel the 
sunshine in your veins. It’s like gold trans- 
forming your body and warming your heart. 
Besides, there’s no one depending on you. 
We’re both free as the wind, Bill, so let’s 
blow to the four corners of the earth!” 

Shanghai, Tokyo, Manila—the road! 
Charlie was right! New scenes, new faces 
—these were the elements that composed 
the best of life. Traveling salesmen were no- 
mads, gypsies, even though they professed 
to be sick of the road, even though they 
were continually complaining of discom- 
forts and ills. Bill was beginning to un- 
derstand the psychology of Perkins with his 
dyspepsia, of Bradenstein, of himself. The 
impulse which had driven him to the road 
when he was only twenty was still the 
dominating emotion in his life. 

He could no more quit the road than he 
could cut off his legs or blind his eyes. He 
might as well own up to it. Charlie was 
right! All those places in the sunshine 
were waiting for him, irresistible magnets 
that would draw him on and on, until at 
last there was only one inevitable port left 
to visit forever. 

“TI want to travel around the whole 
world before I’m through,” Charlie Frost 
was saying. ‘“ Didn’t man inherit the 
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earth? There’s Paris and London and 
Budapest and Constantinople. Look, Bill, 
look at those rails narrowing down as the 
train rushes along, always narrowing, dwin- 
dling! You see how they sparkle in the 
sunlight for an instant, and then fade until 
your eyes lose them? ‘That’s what life 
should be, forever leaving what’s behind 
and thinking no more of it, going farther 
into the unknown. You'll dance with ex- 
pectancy when you get on foreign shores, 
your lungs will expand, and your eyes will 
discover now colors, new dimensions!” 

“ Say, Charlie!” exclaimed Bill in sur- 
prise. “I didn’t think you was that kind 
of a fellow. You surprise me with all that 
talk. It’s like—well, kind of like poetry. 
What’s happened to you, Charlie?” 

“Tt’s the seeing of things,” answered 
Charlie; ‘ not so much the seeing of things 
in books—they’re dead, cold words until 
your imagination puts a heart and brain 
into them—but the seeing and feeling and 
living of actual experiences in new, strange 
places. Each minute is an adventure, a 
precious experience, like a new pearl added 
to an endless necklace. Now there are 


some people who don’t have to travel at all 
—you see what I mean? They’ve so much 
inside of them that even the most monoto- 
nous and routine things take on a shape 
and color and zest that amounts to life at 
the peak; but I’m not that way—there 
wasn’t enough in my own life to make me 


satisfied with staying in one place. All 
people who take to the road must be like 
me. You, for instance, Bill—you’ve got 
to change and shift about, or you'll fade 
away into nothing. You could never live 
a stay-at-home life and keep hold of the 
best that’s in you.” 

“I know what you mean,” sighed Bill. 
“ Damn it, I know.” 

“Tm selling you China, Japan, and the 
Philippines,” winked Charlie Frost. “I’m 
a gypsy, and, even if I do say it myself, 
I’m a darned good salesman!” 

“Well,” answered Bill, “ you’ve hooked 
me, Charlie! You’ve hooked me, line and 
sinker!” 

.VI 


AGAIN Bill was writing a letter in the ob- 
servation car. This time he began: 


Dear Emity: 


I'm afraid we'll have to postpone our wedding 
for a few months, because I’m going to China, 
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Japan, and the Philippines. It hurts me more 
than I can say, but unforeseen circumstances— 


Bill groaned. He simply could not write 
that letter. He could not put into words 
his desire for freedom, the subtle yet ex- 
alted emotion that burned at his heart; nor 
could he be so callous, so cruel to a woman 
who had placed her future in his hands, 
who had promised to give him her com- 
panionship and love for the remainder of 
her life. 

The call of the road was strong, impel- 
ling, beautiful, but he could not bring him- 
self into jilting thus dishonorably the wom- 
an he had promised to marry. He felt a 
deep pity for Emily—a pity that stabbed 
his heart as if a dagger were being driven 
into it. He pitied the woman who was jilt- 
ed, but he pitied even more the wife who 
would have to live the rest of her days with 
a man whose heart was somewhere else, 
whose whole imagination was wandering 
the world, even while he lived by her side 
seven days and nights of the week in the 
Englewood house. 

Bill did not send either of the letters he 
had written. He arrived in Seattle with a 
mind torn and anguished by the problems 
that beset it. Five times he sat down to 
write to Emily, and each time he tore up 
his letter as an unwarranted cruelty. He 
concluded, at last, that he would not go to 
China with Charlie Frost. He must tell 
his friend the truth. 

That evening, in the hotel dining room, 
Bill made his confession. 

“T can’t go with you, Charlie. You see, 
there’s something I haven’t told you. Be- 
fore I left Chicago I promised a girl I’d 
return and marry her, and I’m going back.” 

For a few minutes Charlie was silent, 
eating with little appetite. Then he said: 

“IT understand, Bill, and I wish you the 
best of luck. I just know you'll be happy, 
old man!” 

They shook hands without a word. 

“You goin’ on to Frisco to-morrow, 
Charlie?” inquired Bill, fiddling nervously 
with his fork and looking very hard at the 
tablecloth. 

“Sorry, old sport—my boat sails in a 
few days.” 

“Just about the time you're sailing for 
China I'll be heading back for Chicago— 
and Emily.” 

“Tl see you one of these days, Bill,” 
said Charlie awkwardly. 
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“ Write me, will you, Charlie?” 

“Oh, sure! You must write me too, old 
sport.” 

“You might write me long letters, 
Charlie. Tell me about the places you go 
to—describe ’em, see? I like to read let- 
ters with long descriptions in ’em. Tell 
me about the Great Wall of China, and 
about the queer boats in the South Seas.” 

“‘ Sure I will, old sport!” 

“ And when you're in China, I'll be— 
here’s her picture, Charlie. Ain’t she 
sweet? I tell you, it’s refreshing to meet a 
real home girl like she is! Ill be so com- 
fortable—for a change. I’ve never been 
really comfortable. Always traveling— 
that’s no life. Where does it get you in 
the end? When you’re an old man and all 
- alone, with no wife, no children to comfort 
you, to keep you company—there can’t be 
anything more hopeless than that. Who’s 
to care for you when you're old and alone? 
See what I mean, Charlie?” 

Charlie nodded his head absently. 

“ Sure! Oh, sure—lI see.” 

“ But write to me, Charlie, won’t you?” 

“ Depend on me, old sport.” 

“Then it’s—good-by.” 


“T guess it is, Bill. Well, here’s happy 


days!” 
VII 


‘“‘ A LETTER for you, Mr. Parker.” The 
clerk handed a cream-colored envelope 
through the window marked “ mail.” Bill 
looked at the postmark—‘ Englewood, II- 
linois”»—and at the name written grace- 
fully on the flap—‘ Emily Brandt.” He 
took the letter up to his room, and his fin- 
gers trembled as he held the pages before 
his eyes. 


I don’t quite know how to tell you, William 
dear, and I only hope that you will find it in your 
heart to forgive me— 
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Bill’s heart jumped strangely, and he sat 
tensely on the edge of the bed as he went 
on reading Emily’s neat Spencerian script. 


I was thinking about it since Tom Appleby 
came back into my life again; and after spend- 
ing several sleepless nights I acted on the impulse 
of the moment. You remember, William, my tell- 
ing you about the young man I loved years ago— 
the man who suddenly married another girl? 
Well, his wife died a year ago, and last week 
he came back to Chicago and looked me up. The 
moment I saw him I knew that I hadn’t changed, 
that I had never stopped loving him. I was try- 
ing to keep my promise to you, William dear, 
but love was too strong for me, and I married 
Tom yesterday. We've gone to live on his farm 
near Springfield. If you can only find it in your 
heart to forgive a woman passionately in love— 


Bill let the communication flutter away 
from his hands, and sank ecstatically back 
on the bed. He rolled over and over from 
one end of the bed to the other, like a small 
boy who means to have some fun before 
the thief of slumber steals away the bliss 
of his day. He chuckled to himself and 
kissed the tips of his fingers to an invisible 
gallery of bright angels who hovered near, 
laughing melodiously. 

“* Dear old Emily!” Bill murmured. “ Al- 
ways so thoughtful, so considerate! Al- 
ways looking out for my happiness! Dear, 
dear girl!” , 

When he had sufficiently recovered from 
his shock of delight to stand on his legs 
once more, he dashed downstairs into the 
lobby and dispatched two telegrams. One 
to Emily Appleby read: 


Don’t be silly, dear girl, nothing to forgive. 
Best wishes to yourself and husband. Shall al- 
ways remember you as most wonderful of women. 

Wi111AM Root PARKER. 


The other telegram, to Charlie Frost in 
San Francisco, read: 


Reserve cabin for me on boat China bound— 
BIL. 





THE CHALICE 


WHEN my feet have a weary way to go, 

And against gloom I would my heart forefend, 
I think of how, at gleam of sunset glow, 

One will await me at the journey’s end. 


Then from the shadows I am lifted up 
To radiant heights, and blest I seem to be; 
I drain a draft from out a brimming cup— 
The lovely chalice of expectancy. 


Clinton Scollard 





As Patrick Henry Said 


THE UNFORESEEN CIRCUMSTANCES THAT LED DR. JOE TO 
CHANGE SOME OF HIS IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT 
OF PERSONAL LIBERTY 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


go?” demanded Dr. Joe, in his 
big voice. 

“No,” said young Bennett stoutly, “I 
don’t mean to tell you anything of the sort. 
Of course she’d let me go; only, if I did, 
there’d be no one—well, no one to look 
after the furnace or—”’ 

“ Merciful powers!” said Dr. Joe, staring 
at his friend in pity and wonder. ‘So 
that’s what it’s done to you!” he thought. 
“Can’t take two weeks off for a hunting 
trip with your old friend! Can’t call your 
soul your own!” 

He was determined not to say a word of 
this, though. 

‘Tf the man’s happy,” he thought, “ the 
thing for me is to be tactful.” 

And no one could have convinced him 
that he was not tactful. He got up, a 
formidable figure of a man, more than six 
feet in height and stalwart in proportion. 
He was under thirty-five, yet no one ever 
spoke of him as a young man, any more 
than people called him a handsome man, 
in spite of the fine regularity of his massive 
features. He was simply Dr. Joe. There 
was no one like him. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, in a soothing 
way, “I’ll be off now. Got half a dozen 
calls to make before lunch. See you—” 

“Look here, Joe! I want you to come 
to dinner with us on Sunday.” 

“ Can’t do it!” replied Dr. Joe, in alarm. 

“You’ve got to do it, Joe. She wants 
to meet you, and I want you to see—what 
she’s done for me.” 

“Seen that already!” thought Dr. Joe, 
but, true to his policy of tactfulness, he 
kept the thought to himself. ‘“ Some other 
time, old man,” he said. 


Mee to tell me she won’t let you 
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“You know you can come on Sunday 
if you want to,” insisted Bennett. 

Dr. Joe did know that. What is more, 
he knew that Bennett knew it. 

“And Vl have to go some time,” he 
thought ruefully, so he said: “ All right, 
old man—Sunday it is!” 

It was a genuine sacrifice. Although 
Sunday was six days off, the thought of it 
recurred to him from time to time during 
the morning, and bothered him. He hated 
to be pinned down to a definite engage- 
ment. His day’s work was always heavy, 
and, when it was done, he liked to go home. 
If no calls came for him in the evening, he 
was glad to drop in to see a friend, for he 
was a sociable sort of fellow, but he very 
much disliked feeling that he ad to go, 
that he was expected somewhere at a defi- 
nite time. He liked, in short, to feel free. 

“ Breath of life to me,” he reflected. 
“ As Patrick Henry said, give me liberty or 
give me death. There’s Bennett—married 
—tied down like that—dare say he’s happy, 
but it wouldn’t suit me. No, sir! I’ve got 
to have my liberty. Come and go as I 
please — meals when it suits me— come 
home tired—put on an old coat and light 
my pipe—that’s the life for me!” . 

Leaving the enslaved Bennett in his 
office, Dr. Joe drove off about his business. 
He flew along the quiet country roads in 
his little car. He would stop before a 
house and run up the steps. He never 
rang bells. If a door was locked, he 
knocked vigorously upon it. If it was not 
locked, he flung it open and walked in; 
and he had never yet failed to find a wel- 
come inside. His step was by no means 
light, yet no one, not even the most queru- 
lous and nervous patient, had ever com- 
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plained of that. He was Dr. Joe. He ex- 
pected every one to be glad to see him, and 
every one was. 

Things went well that morning. All the 
patients he visited were doing nicely, and 
the weather was superb —a cool, bright 
October day. He drove home for lunch in a 
very cheerful humor. He was contented 
and hungry. 

As he neared his own house, however, a 
faint cloud came over his satisfaction. He 
hoped that Mrs. MacAdams; his house- 
keeper, would not give him that stew again 
to-day. 

“ Don’t like to say anything to her,” he 
thought; “ but seems to me we’re having 
that stew pretty often these days. It’s not 
—well, it’s all right, of course, but—” 

He went up the steps of the veranda and 
burst open his own front door with a mag- 
nificent crash. That was his signal to Mrs. 
MacAdams to put his lunch on the table. 

He did not turn his head in the direction 
of the waiting room, though he knew that 
people were in there. His office hours were 
from two to four, and patients had no busi- 
ness to come at one o’clock. He often said, 
with vehemence, that he would see no one 
—absolutely no one—before two o’clock; 
but he did. He said he would eat his lunch 
in peace; but he didn’t. -He always had to 
hurry. 

So he was going sternly toward the din- 
ing room, without even glancing in at the 
waiting room, when an extraordinary sight 
arrested him. There was some one sitting 
in the hall! 

This was altogether too much. Bad 
enough for patients to come long before 
office hours, and haunt him while he ate 
his lunch, but to come out into the hall to 
waylay him! 

He gave this person a severe glance. He 
got in return a glance which somehow dis- 
concerted him—a cool, amused, very steady 
glance. He stopped short. The intruder 
was a woman. She was sitting in a high- 
backed chair, her hands lying extended on 
the arms, and her feet planted solidly be- 
fore her, side by side. It was an Egyptian 
sort of attitude. 

There was nothing else about her, how- 
ever, to suggest old Egypt. That wrinkled, 
weather-beaten face with the long upper 
lip, half doleful, half humorous, and those 
twinkling little gray eyes, were unmistak- 
ably Irish; and Dr. Joe had rather a weak- 
ness for that race. More ver, she was 
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shabbily dressed—a thing difficult for him 
to resist—and her hair was gray. His just 
resentment vanished. 

‘‘ See here!” he said reproachfully. “ You 
ought to be in the waiting room. Patients 
aren’t allowed to sit out here.” 

She rose. 

“IT am not one o’ thim,” she said. “ It’s 
business I’ve come to see ye about.’ 

“ Selling something?” asked Dr. Joe. 

If she was, he meant to buy it. 

“T am not,” she answered calmly. 
came to see ye about the bye.” 

“ Buying what?” 

“‘T mean the young bye—the lad—” she 
began, when Mrs. MacAdams appeared in 
the doorway of the dining room. 

“ Your lunch is on the table, doctor,” she 
announced, in a faint, sad voice. ‘I told 
that person—” 

“ [ll wait,” said the person. 

Dr. Joe waved his hand toward Mrs. 
MacAdams, and, as if he had been a wiz- 
ard, she vanished. It was never her policy 
to argue with her employer. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Dr. Joe 
to the Irishwoman. “What is it you 
want?” 

He spoke almost gently, for something 
in this shabby, gray-haired stranger 
touched him. He didn’t care to eat his 
lunch and leave her sitting in the hall. 

““Come here, Frankie!” said she. 

From a shadowy corner, where he had 
been standing unobserved, came a small 
boy—a very small boy, thin and wiry, with 
red hair and a pale, freckled face; a sulky- 
looking little boy, very neatly dressed in a 
sailor suit and a cap which proclaimed him 
as belonging to the United States Navy. 

“Take off yer cap, me lad,” said she; 
“and say good day to the doctor.” 

Frankie snatched off the cap, but speak 
he would not. 

“He’s a fantastical bye,” she explained. 
“Ye’d never believe the notions he has. 
What’s in his mind now is he wants to be 
a doctor; and I’ve come to see will ye make 
a doctor of him?” 

Dr. Joe began to laugh, but he stopped 
when he saw the woman’s face. 

“ But you see—” he said. “A child of 
that age—how old is he?” 

“ He is eight.” 

“He can’t know what he wants!” 

“He knows,” she asserted tranquilly. 
“It’s a doctor he wants to be. I’ve been 
told yourself is the best doctor in it at all, 
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and I’ve brought the bye to ye to see will 
ye lave him study with ye.” 

The doctor struggled against another 
outburst of laughter. 

“T’m afraid—” he began. 

“His father’ll be paying whativer is 
right for the Jarnin’,” said the woman. She 
paused a moment. “ His father is a grand, 
rich man,” she went on. ‘“ Him an’ his 
wife is travelin’ in foreign Jands, and 
they’ve lift the bye with me. It’s his nurse 
Iam. Katie is me name.” 

“See here, Katie!” said Dr. Joe, very 
kindly. ‘ The child’s far too young. Later 
on, perhaps—”’ 

“ Doctor dear!” she interrupted with in- 
tense earnestness. ‘“‘ Will ye not lave him 
try? He’s to school in the mornin’s. Will 
ye not lave him be with ye in the after- 
noons, to be watchin’ the way ye’ll be heal- 
in’ the sick? Ye’d not know by lookin’ at 
him all that’s in his head. If ye’ll talk to 
him, drawin’ it out of him, ye’ll see!” 

“T’m sorry, but it’s out of the question,” 
said Dr. Joe firmly. ‘‘ When the boy’s par- 
ents come back, I’ll talk to them, and—”’ 

“The one day!” said she. ‘‘ Lave him 


stop here with ye the one day!” 


“T can’t do it. I’m sorry, but—” 

She came a step forward, with a look of 
piteous entreaty on her wrinkled face. 

“The one day, doctor dear!” she cried. 
“Yell do that for an ould woman! He’s 
fed. He'll need no more till I'll come for 
him at six o’clock. All o’ thim tellin’ me 
what a grand, kind man ye were, at all— 
and me ould enough to be yer mother!” 

“T can’t!” said Dr. Joe, very much dis- 
tressed. “It’s ridiculous!” 

‘“‘ Sure, what trouble will it be for yer 
honor?” she pleaded. “ An’ Frankie only 
the small young child he is—just wantin’ 
to watch ye! Lave him come with ye the 
one day, doctor dear! His father’ll—” 

“No!” shouted Dr. Joe. “Sorry! 
Can’t!” 

He made a rush for the dining room and 
closed the door behind him. 


II 


THIs was the most absurd and unreason- 
able request that had ever been made of 
him—which was saying a good deal, for his 
generosity was well known, and full advan- 
tage was taken of it. And yet, somehow, 
the incident touched and troubled him. He 
couldn’t forget the passionate earnestness 
of the old Irishwoman. 
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“Nonsense! Nonsense! Nonsense!” 
he said half aloud, and sat down at the 
table. 

Before him stood a plate of that stew.. 
He tasted it. 

“It’s—cold,” he observed, in an apolo- 
getic tone. 

In his heart he was afraid of Mrs. Mac- 
Adams. She was such a resigned, subdued 
woman, and always so completely in the 
right, that he felt vaguely guilty every time 
he saw her. 

“I thought you would be in a hurry, 
doctor,” she said faintly. “I had no idea 
you would stay out in the hall so long, talk- 
ing to that person.” 

“No, no, of course you didn’t,” Dr. Joe 
hastily assured her. ‘“‘ Quite all right, Mrs. 
MacAdams. Many of ’em in the waiting 
room?” 

“‘T believe I opened the door six times,” 
she answered, with angelic patience. 

He felt guiltier than ever. The feeling 
that he was a tyrant to Mrs. MacAdams 
mingled with a wretched conviction that he 
had been unduly abrupt with the poor old 
woman in the hall, until he saw himself as 
an utterly heartless bully. He couldn’t 
bear it. 

“T just want to see,” he murmured, with 
an ingratiating smile, and, getting up, 
opened the dining room door. 

Katie was gone. The high-backed chair 
was occupied by the little red-haired boy, 
who sat there with his head thrown back 
and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

“Now see here!” said Dr. Joe indig- 
nantly. “ Did she—did your nurse go off 
and leave you here?” 

“Yes, she did,” answered Frankie. 

“ Well, you can’t stay here,” the doctor 
told him. 

Without a word Frankie rose, took up 
his cap, and walked off down the passage. 

“ Here, wait a minute!” called Dr. Joe. 
“You can’t go off like that!” 

Frankie stopped and turned. 

“You told me I couldn’t stay,” he said. 

The child’s manner was not in any way 
defiant or impertinent, but he certainly was 
not abashed. He stood, cap in hand, look- 
ing straight into the doctor’s face; and 
though he was by no means a handsome 
child, being slight, pale, and undersized for 
his years, there was something in that 
straightforward glance which Dr. Joe found 
very attractive. 

“See here, my boy!” he said. “ What 
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put the idea of being a doctor into your 
head, anyhow?” 

“It just came,” said Frankie. “ When 
I was in the hospital. When I had pneu- 
monia last winter. In New York. The in- 
ternes used to talk to me. And I liked it.” 

‘“‘ Didn’t like the pneumonia, did you?” 
asked Dr. Joe. 

“T didn’t care,” said Frankie. “TI liked 
to be there. I liked—” He paused. “I 
liked the smell of the hospital,” he con- 
tinued earnestly. 

“You're a funny kid!” said Dr. Joe, 
laughing. 

Frankie did not seem to care for this. 
He turned away again and made for the 
door, and this time Dr. Joe stopped him 
with a hand on his shoulder. 

“T don’t care!” said the boy. 

Now the words themselves had very lit- 
tle significance; it was the spirit behind 
them that conquered Dr. Joe. The boy 
was obviously frightened by that heavy 
hand on his shoulder. He was only eight, 


and he lived in a child’s world. He had no 
understanding of these all-powerful grown 
people, who laughed or flew into tempers 


for no reason at all. He thought Dr. Joe 
was angry, and he was frightened—his eyes 
showed that; but his mouth set in a firm, 
sulky line, and once more he declared that 
he didn’t care. 

“ By Jove!” cried Dr. Joe. “TI will take 


you!” 
III 


It was the first time Dr. Joe had ever 
been alone with a child. Of course he had 
visited innumerable sick children, and had 
been very popular with them, but he was 
ashamed now to remember the sort of 
things he had said to other children of 
Frankie’s age. 

“ Taiked about bunnies and pussy cats!” 
he thought. “ Must have made a regular 
idiot of myself. This child’s exceptional, 
though.” 

That comforted him. He was convinced 
by this time that there was not and never 
had been another child like Frankie. He 
couldn’t have explained this, and he 
wouldn’t have tried. 

He firmly believed that he was a notable 
judge of human nature. He often said that 
he could read a character at a glance; but, 
as a matter of fact, what he really felt was 
usually a sudden and vehement prejudice, 
and it was a prejudice he felt now, in favor 
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of Frankie. He had talked to him— 
“drawn him out,” as Katie had suggested, 
and he found the child not only intelligent, 
but an independent, clear-sighted, honest, 
sturdy little spirit. 

“We'll go home now,” said Dr. Joe. 
“We'll step gn the gas, too. It’s going to 
rain.” 

He looked up at the sky. The bright- 
ness of the autumn day had vanished long 
ago, and the clouds were driving up fast 
before a steady, bleak wind. He tucked 
the rug carefully about Frankie. A_ very 
little fellow he was, after all, for all his 
cleverness—a queer little fellow. 

“Mustn’t let him get chilied,” 
thought. 

With that in view, he drove at breakneck 
speed along the roads that lay white before 
him in the stormy dusk, past houses where 
warm little lights were beginning to gleam 
in the windows. It was the hour of home- 
coming—and it suddenly occurred to Dr. 
Joe that he and Frankie hadn’t much to 
go home to. Frankie had only a nurse 
waiting for him, and the doctor had only 
Mrs. MacAdams. 

““ Nonsense!” said Dr. Joe to himself. 

The storm couldn’t be dismissed as non- 
sense, however. Before they were halfway 
home it came upon them, a fierce down- 
pour, drumming on the leather top of the 
car, dashing against the wind shield, crush- 
ing down into the mud the last valiant 
green things by the wayside. The head- 
lights shone mistily into a world all dark- 
ness and confusion. 

It was no new thing to Dr. Joe. It was 
simply a storm, and he was accustomed to 
being out in all weathers; but Frankie was 
of an age when one is, unfortunately, only 
too carefully protected from the elements, 
and he was thrilled. He wriggled joyously 
under the rug. 

“The grand time I’m havin’!” he said. 

Dr. Joe smiled to himself at the touch 
of brogue—picked up from the boy’s nurse, 
no doubt; but he had to keep his mind on 
his driving. 

There were many turns in the road, and 
the mud was slippery. He was glad when 
at last he turned into his own driveway. 
He hustled Frankie out of the car and up 
the steps, burst open the front door, and 
entered his own hall. 

And there was a girl. 

Now, if Dr. Joe had been the sort of man 
to be overcome by the sight of a pretty 


he 
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face, he would never have been a bachelor 

at thirty-three; but he wasn’t that sort of 
man, and it was not the prettiness of this 
girl that made so great an impression upon 
him. It was the look on her face. 

He had never seen quite that look on a 
woman’s face before, that magical and 
beautiful look of welcome. She came hur- 
rying down the hall, and her step was eager, 
her eyes were shining. She was smiling 
and holding out her hands; and Dr. Joe 
felt that he had, for the first time since he 
could remember, really come home. He 
didn’t know or care who she was, or how 
she had got there, but only that she seemed 
somehow familiar and dear, and he was 
happy because he found her here. 

He would have taken her outstretched 
hands—but the boy was ahead of him. 
Frankie ran up to the girl. 

“ Hello, Molly!” he said casually. 

Dr. Joe saw then that the smile and the 
welcome and all the magic had been for 
Frankie, not for him. The girl turned to 
him, and she was a different girl—a polite, 
composed young creature. 

“ T’ve come to take Frankie home,” she 
said. ‘“ Thank you very much, doctor.” 

For a moment he was too disappointed, 
too dejected, to answer. He was only a 
doctor; people were glad to see him only 
because they thought he could make them 
well. Nobody had ever looked at him as 
Molly looked at Frankie, and nobody ever 
would. What was there waiting for him 
when he got home? A lot of patients who 
wouldn’t give him time to eat his meals, 
and Mrs. MacAdams. His house was dark 
and dusty and cheerless, and the aroma of 
that stew Still lingered in the air. 

“Don’t .mention it!” he said gloomily. 

She waited a moment, holding Frankie 
by the hand. If he had looked at her, he 
would have recognized her expression, for 
it was the expression worn by mothers, 
aunts, and all female relatives of young 
children, and it meant that she was waiting 
to hear what a unique and wonderful child 
Frankie was; but Dr. Joe was lost in his 
unusually dismal thoughts. He was roused 
from them only by the sound of her voice. 

“Well, thank you again!” she said. 
“Come, Frankie! We'll have to hurry.” 
Then he remembered what the weather 


was. 
“No!” he said. ‘“ You can’t go out in 


this storm. No—I’ll take you home in my 
car.” 
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Perhaps, on Frankie’s account, the girl 
would have accepted this offer, but just at 
this moment the dining room door opened 
and Mrs. MacAdams appeared. 

“Your dinner is on the table, doctor,” 
she said, ina severe and deeply wounded 
tone. 

“In a minute,” said Dr. Joe. “I’m go- 
ing out first.” 

‘Oh, no!” cried the girl. ‘ No, please! 
No, we really won’t let you! We'll sit here 
till the rain lets up. I have an umbrella. 
Please, doctor, don’t keep your dinner 
waiting!” 

“IT don’t care about my dinner,” said 
Dr. Joe. 

Mrs. MacAdams coughed. 

“ Doctor,” said the girl, “if you let your 
dinner get cold, after you’ve been so good 
to Frankie, I’ll never forgive myself!” 

He couldn’t help smiling at her tremen- 
dous earnestness, yet it pleased him. He 
looked down at her and she looked up at 
him, and he was still more pleased. Hers 
was the sort of prettiness that he liked best 
of all—not the fragile, exquisite, rather 
alarming kind, but the simple, honest, gen- 
tle sort—the home sort. 

She was little and slender, but she looked 
strong. She had blue eyes, and they were 
beautifully kind; she had black hair that 
curled, and a mouth that was generous and 
firm. What is more, Dr. Joe remembered 
the look she had given Frankie when he 
came in. He knew what she was capable 
of; he thought she was a wonderful girl. 

““See here!” he said. ‘ Stay and have 
a bite with me—you and Frankie—and I’ll 
take you home afterward.” 

Mrs. MacAdams coughed again. Good- 
ness knows what meaning she intended to 
convey, what warnings and reproaches, but 
certainly the effect was very different from 
what she had wished. That cough awoke 
in Dr. Joe a firm determination to ask 
whom he pleased, when he pleased, to his 
own board. It also caused the girl to make 
a curious remark. 

“Dr. Joe,” she said, ‘ Frankie’s nurse, 
that you saw this afternoon — she’s my 
grandmother.” 

Now no one had ever heard Dr. Joe men- 
tion the word “ democracy,” and he never 
thought about it, either. If you had ques- 
tioned him, he would have told you, with 
considerable vigor, that he did not believe 
all men to be equal. He saw human beings 
at all the crises of their lives, and he knew 
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that they weren’t equal. He saw people 
who were heroic in suffering, and he ad- 
mired them; he saw people who were not 
heroic, and he pitied them, and that was 
about as far as he went in judging his fel- 
low creatures. As for dividing people ac- 
cording to their wealth, or their social 
standing, or their education, that never en- 
tered his head; so that he hadn’t the faint- 
est notion that he was being tested, or that 
the girl was being plucky. 

“T see!” he said cheerfully. ‘“ Now, 
then, Mrs. MacAdams! Can you scratch 
up something for these two young people 
to eat?” 

Mrs. MacAdams did not like being asked 
to “scratch up ” anything, and she did not 
like these young people. 

‘“‘T shall do my best, doctor,” she prom- 
ised in a rather chilly tone. 

It is regrettable to be obliged to say that 
she didn’t keep her promise. Even Mrs. 
MacAdams could have done better, had she 
tried. 

Dr. Joe didn’t notice this, though. He 
was filled with delight at his dinner party. 
He bustled about, pulling chairs up to the 
table, and turning on more lights. His big, 
hearty voice was plainly audible to the 
patients in the waiting room, and they won- 
dered how he could be so cheerful when 
they were not. . 

“Now, then!” he said. 

He was sitting at the head of the table, 
and Miss Ryan—that was her name—was 
at the foot, with Frankie between them, 
and the whole thing seemed to him extraor- 
diarily jolly. There was something on 
his plate, and he was about to eat it, when 
he observed Miss Ryan lay her hand on 
Frankie’s arm and whisper to him. 

“T don’t care!” said Frankie, aloud. 
“Tm hungry!” 

Miss Ryan’s face grew scarlet, and Dr. 
Joe frowned. 

“Come now, my boy!” he said. 
won’t do!” 

‘“1’m hungry!” said Frankie, with somie- 
thing like a sob. ‘“ Bread an’ butter isn’t 
enough!” 

“But hasn’t he got—what sas he got, 
anyhow?” inquired Dr. Jce, puzzled. 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Ryan; “ but 
—I’d rather he didn’t eat it.” 

She was terribly distressed, but she was 
resolute. 

“Tt is cold sliced pot roast,” said Mrs. 
MacAdams, in an awful voice. 


“ This 
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A painful silence ensued. 

“Tm hungry, Molly!” cried Frankie at 
last, in a most mutinous voice. “I don’t 
care what it is! I’m—” 

“ Frankie!” said she. “ You shan’t eat 
it, and that’s all there is to it.” She took 
away the child’s plate. “I’m sorry,” she 
explained to Dr. Joe, in an unsteady voice, 
“but we have to be very careful about 
what he eats; and all that fat—” 

“See here, Mrs. MacAdams!”’ said Dr. 
Joe entreatingly. ‘“Can’t you rake up 
something for the child—milk—oatmeal— 
something of the sort?” 

“ Doctor,” said Mrs. MacAdams, “ I can 
neither rake up nor scratch up anything 
else. This is the dinner I had prepared— 
for you. I was not informed that there 
would be”—she paused — “a party of 
guests.” 

Then Dr. Joe had a bright idea—the 
sort of idea that would never have occurred 
to any one else. 

“Tell you what!” he said. “ Poor kid’s 
hungry. You know what suits him. Per- 
haps you could find something if you looked 
around in the kitchen, Miss Ryan, eh?” 

He didn’t realize what he had done, but 
Miss Ryan did. She looked at Mrs. Mac- 
Adams with the nicest, most friendly sort 
of smile, but she got from that lady a look 
that roused all her native spirit. 

“All right!” she said. “Thank you, 
Dr. Joe—I will!” 

And she rose and went into the kitchen. 
Mrs. MacAdams did not follow, nor did 
she make an offer to help Miss Ryan. Per- 
haps she felt that this girl was one who did 
not require much help; perhaps she had 
other reasons. Anyhow, she stood there in 
the dining room, perfectly silent. Frankie 
was silent, too, and very sulky. Dr. Joe 
was silent, and no longer happy. His din- 
ner party was not successful. 

He wondered. He wondered why he had 
so many dishes made from roasts, and so 
seldom the roasts themselves. He won- 
dered why the tablecloth was neither dirtier 
nor cleaner. If it was never changed, it 
would certainly have been worse than it 
was. It must, therefore, be clean some- 
times; but he couldn’t remember having 
ever seen it so. 

IV 


It seemed a long time before Miss Ryan 
came back, but the delay was justified. 
Upon a tray she bore three plates. What 
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there was in two of them Dr. Joe never 
knew, but what she set before him was a 
miracle. Cheese and eggs and toast were 
part of it, but there must have been other 
things. 

His spirits revived, and so did Frankie’s. 
He made jokes, and Frankie laughed at 
them. So did Miss Ryan, but in a different 
way. Dr. Joe suspected that something 
was amiss with her, and later, when he was 
helping her on with her coat, he felt sure 
of it. The light in the hall was dim, and 
he bent nearer. It was true—there were 
tears in her eyes. 

He said nothing at the moment. He 
waited until he had got them snugly stowed 
into the car, Miss Ryan beside him, with 
Frankie on her lap. 

“What’s wrong, Miss Ryan?” he asked, 
in his blunt way. 

“Why, nothing!” she answered brightly. 

He knew there was, though. She wasn’t 
the sort of girl to have tears in her eyes. for 
nothing. He thought about it for awhile, 
and then he came to a conclusion. 

“Miss Ryan,” he inquired, ‘“ what do 
you do?” 

In his wide experience of other people’s 
troubles, he had learned the terrible and 
pitiful importance of jobs, or the lack of 
them. 

“Well, doctor,” she replied, ‘“ I play the 
piano in the music department of the Nov- 
elty Bazaar.” 

“In the basement,” said Dr. Joe. 
“ That’s not much of a job.” 

He was acquainted with the Novelty Ba- 
zaar and its system of ventilation. 

“Oh, it might be worse,” she returned 
cheerfully. 

“Not very much,” said Dr. Joe. 

Again he was silent, thinking of Miss 
Ryan at work in the basement of the Nov- 
elty Bazaar. 

“Tm going to get you another job,” he 
announced abruptly. 

“TIT wish you’d get yourself another 
housekeeper!” she cried, with a vehemence 
that startled him. ‘I never saw — any- 
thing so—awful. It’s a sh-shame!”’ 

“See here!” said he, astounded. ‘“‘ You’re 
not crying about that?” 

“Tm not c-crying at all,” replied Miss 
Ryan, with dignity. ‘ Only—when I saw 
that kitchen—and that dinner—it’s cruel!” 

This made him laugh. 

“Cruel?” he said. “ Mrs. MacAdams 
cruel? Poor old soul! She’s—” 
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“Tt is cruel,” said Miss Ryan, “ when 
you’re so busy and so—wonderfully kind 
and good.” 

He had been called kind and good often 
enough before in his life, but it had never 
sounded like this. He looked at Molly 
Ryan. The interior of the little car was 
well lighted, so that he could see her clear- 
ly, sitting there beside him, with Frankie in 
her strong young arms, and those blue eyes 
of hers misty. Kind? He wasn’t the only 
one. 

“Tt’s down this street,” she told him. 
“ There—that’s the house—with the white 
fence.” 

He stopped the car before the house— 
such a poor, forlorn little house it was— 
and Miss Ryan tried to set Frankie on his 
feet; but Frankie would not stand. Limp 
and dazed with sleep, he sank down on the 
floor of the car. 

“ll carry him,” said Dr. Joe. “ Come 
on! We'll make a dash for it.” 

So they did make a dash for it, through 
the pelting rain, to the veranda of the poor 
little house, and Miss Ryan rang the bell. 
Nothing happened. She waited a moment, 
rang again, and then opened the door with 
a latchkey. 

Dr. Joe followed her inside, still carrying 
Frankie. She had lighted an oil lamp on 
the table, and, as he came in out of the 
stormy darkness, there was a picture he 
did not soon forget. It was a very little 
room, and a very humble one; it was not 
tastefully furnished; indeed, regarded in 
detail, it was quite the contrary; but it was 
ahome. It was clean and neat and blessed- 
ly tranquil in the lamplight. It was a house 
with a heart—and Molly Ryan was in it. 

Frankie came to life now. 

‘““Where’s Katie?” he demanded. 

“She’s left a note,” said Molly. “TI 
don’t understand. She’s never gone out so 
late before; but perhaps some of the peo- 
ple she works for sent for hor.” 

The girl looked perplexed and troubled. 
Dr. Joe was perplexed, too. 

‘People she works for?” he repeated. 
“Thought she was the boy’s nurse.” 

“« She is,” answered Molly; “ only while 
he’s at school she—she does other things.” 

“ What other things?” 

For a moment Molly looked dignified, 
and as if she would not answer, but she 
thought better of it. She looked up at Dr. 
Joe with the straightforward glance that he 
liked so well. 
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“She does day’s work, Dr. Joe—scrub- 
bing and cleaning.” 

“ But see here—I don’t understand this! 
Do you mean to tell me that the boy’s par- 
ents have gone off and left him with his 
nurse, and haven’t given her any money 
to look after the child?” 

“She does look after him!” cried Miss 
Ryan hotly. ‘“ He goes to the Lessell 
Academy. He’s getting the best education 
and the best care—”’ 

“I’m sure of that,” interrupted Dr. Joe. 
“What I don’t understand is why his nurse 
has to go out scrubbing by the day. Why 
does the child live here? Why don’t his 
parents—”’ 

“They can’t help it!” said Miss Ryan. 
Her cheeks were flaming, her blue eyes 
alight. ‘“ They’ve done the best they can. 
They’re the—the finest, most splendid peo- 
ple in the world. They—they just are!” 

Dr. Joe respected her loyal defense; but 
he didn’t agree with her. He felt pretty 


sure now that Katie and this girl were bur- 
dened with the entire support of the boy, 
that they went shabby while he was well 
dressed, that they worked, scrubbing floors 
and playing the piano in the Novelty Ba- 


zaar, while Frankie went to an expensive 
private school. To his thinking, there was 
no possible excuse for parents who would 
do such a thing. 

“ See here!” he said. “I’ve got to go 
now—patients waiting for me. Send 
Frankie to me again to-morrow. No trou- 
ble to me. Fact is, I rather like to have 
him.” 

Miss Ryan held out her hand, and Dr. 
Joe took it. He didn’t know what to say 
to her. He couldn’t very well ask her to 
come to see him, and he didn’t quite know 
how to suggest coming to see her; so he 
only gripped her little hand and said noth- 
ing, and it made him very unhappy. He 
wanted to see her, not just some time in 
the indefinite future, but the very next 
day and all other days. Going away from 
her was going away from home. 


V 


THE next day was a dismal day by na- 
ture, and Mrs. MacAdams did nothing to 
make it better. She gave Dr. Joe the worst 
breakfast he had yet had, and she present- 
ed a curious and disturbing appearance. 
She had a bandage around her throat and 
another around her left wrist, and a plug 
of cotton wool in one ear. Time was when 
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Dr. Joe would have made kindly inquiries 
about these matters, but not now. He had 
learned that her troubles were all due to 
opening the door for patients, to answering 
the telephone, or to going up and down the 
stairs; and as he couldn’t remove the cause, 
he was obliged to ignore the symptoms. 

Nevertheless it disturbed him and made 
him feel guilty, and he set off to make his 
rounds in an unusually downcast mood. He 
did not forget that he had promised Molly 
Ryan to find her another job. Indeed, he 
forgot nothing at all about Molly — not 
even the way her dark hair curled above 
her ears; but his morning was too busy and 
hurried, and he had no chance to serve her. 
And this made him feel worse. 

When he came home at lunch time, he 
did not run up the steps. He walked, and 
this gave him an opportunity to observe 
that the glass in the door was grimy and 
the curtain covering it limp and spotted. 
He was about to fling open the door when, 
to his surprise, it was opened for him. It 
was opened by Miss Ryan, hatless, and 
wearing an apron. 

“Lots of people in the waiting room,” 
she whispered. ‘ Your lunch is all ready.” 

“See here!” he cried, astounded, but she 
had hurried off down the passage. 

He followed her into the dining room. 
There was a clean cloth on the table, and 
its radiance dazzled him. There was a 
wonderful aroma in the air. 

“ Sit down!” said she, and vanished into 
the kitchen. 

He did sit down, dazed and helpless. In 
a minute back she came, with a broiled 
steak such as no man had ever eaten be- 
fore, and fried potatoes, and tomato salad, 
and other things. 

“Please eat it while it’s nice and hot,” 
she said. 

“See here!” cried Dr. Joe again. “‘ What 
are you doing here?” 

“ Begin to eat, then!” she insisted stern- 
ly. ‘Well, you see, you must have 
dropped your notebook out of your pocket 
last night. I found it on the veranda this 
morning, and I thought I’d better bring it 
to you. When I came, that Mrs. Mac- 
Adams — well, she marched upstairs and 
got her hat and coat, and she said—”’ 

Miss Ryan paused. 

“Well, what did she say?” the doctor 
asked. 

“All sorts of nasty, silly things,” an- 
swered Molly, growing very red. “ Any- 
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how, she went out of the house and said she 
was never coming back if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“ Oh, nothing!” said Miss Ryan hastily. 
“ Only—she went. Some one had to get 
your lunch, so I stayed.” 

“ Youstayed!” Dr. Joe repeated, as if 
stunned. ‘ You—stayed!” 

Miss Ryan grew redder than ever. 

“Jt wasn’t anything to do,” she said. 
“T couldn’t go to work, anyway, on ac- 
count of Frankie, because grandma hasn’t 
come back yet.” Her face changed. “I 
can’t help thinking it’s queer,”’ she went on 
anxiously. ‘I can’t help worrying. She 
never did such a thing before. She just left 
a note.” 

The girl hesitated for a moment. Then 
from the pocket of her apron she drew out 
a piece of wrapping paper and handed it to 
him. On it was printed, in pencil: 


i have to go away a wile—gran. 


Miss Ryan watched Dr. Joe while he 
read it; then their eyes met. 

“She’s the finest woman God ever 
made,” said Molly quietly. ‘ She’s done 
everything in the world for me. She’s 
worked and slaved so that I could have an 
education—and all the things she’s never 
been able to have.” 

Dr. Joe understood all that she meant 
him to understand, and he loved her for it. 
Yes, he admitted that he loved her. He 
knew it wasn’t the proper time to love her; 
he had only seen her twice. But he did, 
just the same. 

“ Molly Ryan!” he said. 

Even the tips of Miss Ryan’s ears grew 
red. 

“T—I can’t think about anything but 
grandma just now,” she said. “ I’m—I’m 
so worried about her!” 

“ T’ll look after her,” said Dr. Joe. “ I'll 
see that she doesn’t go out scrubbing any 
more. I'll look after Frankie, too; and if 
you'll only let me—” 

“There’s the doorbell!” cried Molly. 

“Tl go!” said Dr. Joe. 

“Oh, do please eat your nice hot lunch!” 
said she. 

‘“Won’t have you waiting on me!” he 
returned. 

They both reached the doorway at the 
same instant, and there was not room there 
for the broad-shouldered doctor and any 
= else; so he turned, and they faced each 
other. ; 
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‘“Won’t you let me help you?” he said. 
“1 don’t know how to explain—it has come 
so suddenly. Of course, I know you don’t 
—of course, you can’t—but—” 

“It’s the lunch,” said Miss Ryan. 
“You're so glad to get a decent meal.” 

“It’s not!” he denied indignantly. “ It’s 
—if you’d only just come here twice a day, 
and stand in the hall and smile when I 
come in!” 

Then they both began to laugh. 

“It’s not a joke, though,” said Dr. Joe. 

“TI know it,” said she. ‘I didn’t mean 
to be silly and horrid; only, until grandma 
comes back—” 

The doorbell rang again. This time 
Molly got ahead of him, and ran down the 
passage. 

‘““Grandma!” she cried, as she opened 
the door. 

Katie entered with a bland smile. 

“Good day to ye, doctor!” she said. 

Dr. Joe was remarkably glad to see her 
again. 

“ Well!” he said, with a smile. ‘“ You’ve 
been causing a good deal of anxiety—” 

“It’s sorry I am for that,” she broke in; 
“but it couldn’t be helped at all.” 

“ But where—” Molly began. 

“ Whisht now!” said Katie. ‘“ It’s about 
Frankie I’ve come. Ye had the bye with 
ye yesterday; and what did ye think of 
him, doctor dear?” 

“T was talking to Miss Ryan about 
that,” replied Dr. Joe seriously. “ I’d just 
told her that I’d be glad to look after the 
boy, and—” 

““D’ye mean it, doctor dear? D’ye 
mean ye’ll make a doctor out of him?” she 
cried. 

“Tf that’s what he wants when—” 

Katie looked steadily at him for a min- 
ute, then she turned toward the door. 

‘““ My work’s done,” she said. ‘“ Ye’ve 
tould me ye’d make a doctor of him, an’ 
ye'll do it. Good day to ye, doctor dear!” 

“Here! Wait a minute!” he called. 
“I'd like to speak to you. Come in and 
have lunch with me.” 

Katie stopped and faced him again, and 
he was aware of a fine dignity in her. 

“ Ye’d ask an ould woman like me to sit 
down at the table with ye?” she inquired 
gravely. 

Dr. Joe flushed a little. 

“T have asked you,” he said. 

Her keen little eyes were still fixed on 
his face. 
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“Then ye’re not one o’ thim that—then 
ye’d not think the worse of Frankie if his 
parents wasn’t the grand, rich people they 
are?” 

“See here!” said Dr. Joe. 
some mighty queer ideas!” 

“Tt is not myself has the queer ideas,” 
said she. “It’s others has thim. I’m an 
ould woman, an’ I have seen a lot. If 
Frankie’s parents wasn’t Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer Depew of New York, he’d niver 
have been took into that academy; but 
they writ a latter, the two o’ thim, and he 
is there.” 

“Granny!” cried Molly. 

“Whisht now!” said the other. “I 
know well what I’m doin’. Didn’t I see the 
way it wint with me own bye? If Frankie 
was to be the greatest doctor that ever 
lived, he’d niver be the equal o’ that bye. 
He come here from the ould country, and 
not a penny in his pockets. It was in his 


“You have 


head he’d be a doctor; so he worked in the 
days and studied in the nights. Thim that 
had money had all their time for the study- 
in’, and they wint ahead of him. Five 
years he took for that they’d do in two, him 
workin’ in a garage in the days. 


Thin 
what does he do but get married? A fine 
girl she was, too—a fine girl. ‘ She’ll help 
me,’ says he, ‘ for she’s had a grand edu- 
cation.’ A school-teacher she was, a fine 
girl. Thin Molly was born, and the two o’ 
thim schemin’ and plannin’ the way she’d 
be a doctor’s daughter, and the grand time 
she’d have of it. Thin the war came and 
he wint, like the rest o’ thim, and in the 
end of it he was kilt; and it wasn’t so long 
before the poor girl died, too.” Katie was 
silent for a moment. “ But it’s different 
with Frankie,” she said. “He'll have a 
grand chance!” 

“He will,” said Dr. Joe. “He would, 
even if his parents weren’t Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer Depew of New York.” 

She gave the doctor a startled, sidelong 
glance. 

‘“‘ But they are!” she insisted. 

“ Certainly, if you say so,” agreed Dr. 
Joe; “but I can’t help thinking that it’s 
rather a pity. A father like that boy of 
yours, for instance, would be some one he 
could be proud of.” 

“ And an ould grandmother that scrubs 
floors?” 

“T couldn’t think of a much better one,” 
said Dr. Joe, pretending not to notice that 
she was hastily wiping her eyes. 
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‘“‘ Whatever way it is,” she said, “I had 
me mind made up Frankie should get his 
chance. And now ye’ve promised me, doc- 
tor dear, and I can go off home to me 
brother in the ould country.” 

“Granny!” cried Molly. 
about me? You can’t—” 

The old woman laid her hand on Molly’s 
shoulder. 

“Ye’ll get on, acushla,” she said gently. 
“T want to go back to the ould country, 
and to what frinds is left me there. You'll 
get on, you and Frankie, the both o’ ye. 
Where is the bye?” 

“He’s in the kitchen, eating his lunch. 
But, granny—” 

‘“‘Lave him come here,” said she, “so I 
can have a word with him.” 

When Molly had gone, she turned again 
to the doctor. 

“Studyin’ music, she was, and goin’ to 
be one o’ thim—thim that gives concerts 
an’ all,” she told him; “ but I couldn’t go 
on with it. Frankie’s a bye, and it’s a bye 
has to have the chance.” 

“You may be sure that if there’s any- 
— I can do for her,” said Dr. Joe, “I 
will.’ 

“Well, there might be something,” said 
Katie judicially. Then Dr. Joe was as- 
tounded to see a grin on the old woman’s 
face—not a smile, but a broad grin. “ Doc- 
tor dear,” she continued, “ didn’t I pick ye 
out, the day I saw ye in the clinic, an’ me 
there with Mrs. O’Day? Didn’t I know if 
ye once set eyes on the two o’ thim— 
Frankie and Molly — ye’d be a frind to 
thim? I’m an ould woman. I cannot do 
much more for thim. I wint off to Mrs. 
O’Day’s last night, the way ye’d get better 
acquainted with thim. Sure, ye’re not 
angry with me, doctor dear?” 

He was not. 


“ But what 


On Sunday morning Mrs. Bennett tel2- 
phoned to Dr. Joe, to remind him that he 
had promised to come to dinner that night. 
She knew by his tone that he had forgotten 
all about it. 

““ But—yes, of course,” he said. “ I— 
yes; but see here! I—I’m sorry, but I'll 
have to ask Molly.” 

“Molly, Dr. Joe?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with immense 
pride. “Girl I’m going to marry next 
month. Can’t very well make any arrange- 
ments without consulting Mbolly, you 
know!” 5 





The Fate of Kathryn Brett 


HOW SWEETWATER CREEK REVEALED THE TRAGIC MYSTERY 
OF THE BURNHAM HILLS 


By Dorothy Brodhead 


LL Sweetwater knew that Gladys 
Sherwin had lost Norris Cramer, 
and all the village regretted some 

phase of the affair. Those who were not 
actually sorry that Gladys had lost him at 
least resented the fact that Kathryn Brett 
should have got him. 

Perhaps Gladys’s stanchest ally was the 
ancient inhabitant commonly called ‘“ the 
old man from Burnham Ridge.” He had 
worshiped her for twenty years out of her 
twenty-three. He regularly brought her 
offerings of his choicest plants and berries, 
his plumpest quail and rabbits, and his 
finest catches of trout. In fact, he was 
fishing with her at Sweetwater Pool on the 
fateful afternoon when Kathryn Brett 
drove, for what was to be the last time, up 
the Creek Road in the warm June sunshine. 

The old man watched the car passing in 
a cloud of dust, and stared after it until its 
gayly attired driver was lost to view. There 
was resentment in his usually twinkling 
eyes. 

“A hellcat of a wife she’ll make Norry 
Cramer!” he observed. 

Gladys did not answer. She pretended 
to be busy reeling in her line. 

In a moment he renewed the subject 
from a fresh angle. 

“You ought to get it out o’ your system 
—your feelin’ about Norry. It’s like seal- 
in’ pizen into you, never to let it run out 
in talk. Whatever you tell me, Gladys, 
I'll never repeat to nobody—not if I was 
to be shot fer keepin’ my old mouth shut!” 

She stood very straight on her bowlder 
above the creek, and continued to busy 
herself with her rod and line. When her 
words finally came, they sounded choked 
and broken, in crippled contrast to her 
lithe, competent figure in its flaming sleeve- 
less sweater. 


“There are some things—that just sim- 
ply won’t—run out in talk,” she said. 

He hesitated. Then, timidly: 

“Was he promised to you, Gladys?” he 
asked. 

With her back to him, her small, shining 
head shook decisively in the negative. 

“Tf he had been, I wouldn’t care so 
much,” she said. ‘“ I mean that if he had 
broken a promise to me, I’d be able to put 
him down for a cad, and make myself for- 
get him.” 

‘““No, you wouldn’t,” he contradicted. 
‘“‘'You’d break your heart, then, because he 
wasn’t fine, like you’d thought he was.” 

She conceded the possibility of this with 
a tremulous little shrug of her shoulders. 
Then, passionately, her words came in a 
rush: 

“‘ But what I do regret every hour of the 
day, what I can never forget or forgive my- 
self for, is that I should have been so sim- 
ple-minded as not to have seen her game, 
and at least have played my best against 
her. I’ve always loved Norry — always; 
and our living right next door made it easy 
for us to drift close together, and yet have 
no real claim on each other. I thought— 
we seemed so intimate—I didn’t see—” 

She stopped abruptly, and he knew that 
she was finding it impossible to go on. 

He watched her furtively with swift 
glances stolen from his scrutiny of his cork 
on the still surface of the pool, and with 
each glance the parchmentlike skin of his 
face settled into grimmer lines. 

“°Tain’t as if he was married to her, 
Gladys,” he reminded her presently. 
“Maybe ’tain’t too late to make him 
change his mind.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” she disagreed decisively. 
“Even if he were to break his word to her, 
I couldn’t respect him; but he won’t.” 
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The old man frowned. 

“She brought bad luck to a number of 
folks when she come sportin’ into town to 
live with that aunt,” he mused. ‘“ She’il 
spoil Norry Cramer’s life —a fine, quiet 
man like he’s grown to be. She'll worry 
his mother into her grave, and him bein’ 
all the old lady’s got,.too, since his father 
died. Why, all the time she’s hangin’ onto 
him with them two skinny little fists of 
hers, she’s makin’ eyes at Sargent Inglis, 
the engineer that’s buildin’ the new reser- 
voir. That’s where she’s bound for now— 
I'll take my oath on it. She flirts around 
up there with him every day, while Norry’s 
in the city, ’tendin’ to his business. The 
little jade can’t even be true to the man 
till she gets him!” 

Gladys did not answer. She was silently 
thoughtful, her troubled glance fixed on 
the water at her feet. Then, abruptly, her 
gaze sharpened with perplexity. 

“ Where is all this mud coming from?” 
she wanted to know. 

The old man had seen it, too, and his 
leathery face wore a look of puzzled won- 
der; for the water, usually clear and trans- 
parent, had suddenly become clouded and 
soiled. He stared at it in growing distrust, 
and finally reeled in his line and set his 
pole against a tree, while he prowled silent- 
ly along the bank to scan the stream 
searchingly. The water was running black- 
er all the time, smearing the white stones 
with hideous mud. 

“T can’t understand that nohow,” he 
pondered, coming back to the bowlder 
where the girl still sat. ‘“ Thirty years I’ve 
lived in these mountains and watched these 
woods, and I ain’t ever seen Sweetwater 
Creek like that before, not even in heavy 
rains.” 

A strange disquiet seemed to deepen all 
about them with the mysterious darkening 
of the stream. The sunshine was no longer 
soft and smiling, but brazen and sinister, 
on the distorted face of the blackening 
pool. Their interest was suddenly routed 
from the afternoon’s sport. Neither felt 
inclined to take up the task of fishing in 
those forbidding waters; so they found 
themselves sitting, alert and idle, side by 
side on the shaded rock. 

It was the old man who first broke the 
silence by scrambling to his feet. 

“Tt must be something they’re doin’ up 
at the new reservoir that’s makin’ the water 
like this,” he said; “ but somehow I just 
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can’t rest content unless I go up that way 
and find out.” 

The girl reached out to the little pile of 
fresh-caught fish, and sorted them into two 
even piles. Then, getting to her feet, she 
broke a twig from a branch above her head, 
on which to string the old man’s share of 
the afternoon’s catch. Her own portion 
she closed into a flat-lidded wicker basket, 
which she strapped across her shoulder. 

‘““T won’t go with you. Somehow I don’t 
feel like walking to-day,” she told him; 
but she helped him to get his belong- 
ings together before gathering up her 
own. 

“ Shall we try our luck again next week,. 
Gladys?” he asked with unconcealed eager- 
ness, when he was ready to depart. 

She nodded, and the June sunlight, 
touching the brown satin luster of her hair, 
laid a band of amber across its shapely 
smoothness. 

‘““Next week,” she promised, smiling. 
“So long, Uncle Jeff!” 

Left alone, she did not hurry. The tem- 
perature was comfortable in the shade of 
the woods, but when the path along which 
she was loitering joined the main highway 
there would be a scorching stretch of mac- 
adam to travel before the open road cooled 
into the shaded dignity of the village’s 
main street. Her footsteps lagged with in 
creasing listlessness, and presently she sat 
down on a fallen log to watch a pair of ants 
carry home their provisions in the shape 
of a horned worm at least ten times their 
size. 

The spot was peaceful, filled only with a 
rustling stillness; and it was with a sense 
of sharp surprise that she was suddenly 
brought to relinquish her amused contem- 
plation of the ants at the urge of an in- 
comprehensible feeling of alarm. She 
glanced about for the cause that had star- 
tled her, but there was no change visible 
anywhere. 

Breathless, she came to her feet, and the 
pounding of her heart seemed to rack her 
body. 

“What is it?” her thoughts clamored in 
terror. “What is it? What can it be, 
and where?” 

In an agony of dread, her eyes searched 
the shrubbery on every side. The leaves 
were barely moving under the faint touch 
of the breeze, but their every movement 
seemed to her thoroughly frightened senses 
to threaten some unknown, hideous peril. 
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An evil presence seemed to be lurking 
somewhere just beyond her sight; yet she 
could not sense its location or its direction. 
She wanted to run, but did not know which 
way to fly; and all the time she trembled 
so that it seemed as if she could not move. 

Then, as she stood there, breathless, she 
felt the unseen menace recede. Little by 
little, her heart settled back into its nor- 
mal beat. Little by little, the evil seemed 
to die out of the spot; and somehow she 
gathered strength to flee down the path 
toward the open highway, as if in fear of 
her Jife. 

She left her fishing rod behind, and 
never thought of it until she was clear of 
the woods. Then she had not the courage 
to return for it, even though it was a new 
one, and a birthday gift from her father. 

“T’ll get Dick to come back here with 
me after supper,” she promised herself. 
“It’s not likely that any one will come by 
here in the meantime.” 

Dick was her brother. After supper, an- 
other request prevented him from granting 
hers. Norris Cramer came to ask some 
favor of him. Gladys, unaware of their 
topic, watched the two men conversing to- 
gether at the gate in the hedge that sepa- 
rated the two lawns. 

Cramer’s wide shoulders, in a tan-col- 
ored sport sweater, were outlined against 
the shadows of the garden. He was bare- 
headed, and the breeze, stirring his dark 
forelock of hair, revealed the deep, crooked 
furrow that creased his forehead whenever 
he was earnest or troubled. Just now, as 
he spoke rapidly to Dick Sherwin, he ap- 
peared to be both. 

Gladys saw Dick nod and start toward 
the garage. It was growing dusk, and she 
followed him, intent upon securing his as- 
sistance in the matter of the fishing rod 
before it should be too dark to see; but he 
checked her before she could speak. 

“Kathryn Brett hasn’t come home, and 
they’ve found her car standing empty along 
the Creek Road, a little way above the 
fishing pool. Norry wants me to join the 
crowd he’s got together to go and search 
for her.” 

His sister stood back out of the path of 
the car. Dick was already at the wheel, 
and she saw Cramer’s car waiting at the 
curb. She watched them drive away, with 
a little frown of concern over the rod, which 
she hoped no one would find and appropri- 
ate; but regarding Kathryn Brett she ex- 


perienced little curiosity and not the slight- 
est concern. The girl was forever getting 
herself into the local limelight. Presently 
she would come driving back at Norry 
Cramer’s side, calling out to tell her friends 
what had happened to delay her, and 
laughing merrily at the alarm her disap- 
pearance had created. 


II 


But in this prophecy Gladys Sherwin 
was wrong. When morning came, no trace 
had been found of Kathryn Brett. 

Dick Sherwin was eating his breakfast 
when his sister came downstairs. He 
looked worn from his all-night activity. 

“ Did you see Kathryn while you were 
fishing yesterday?” was the first question 
he asked her. 

“ Yes—Uncle Jeff and I both saw her 
drive up the Creek Road about the middle 
of the afternoon.” 

“It was about half a mile beyond where 
you were that they found her car. I won- 
der why she got out! Maybe she took 
some crazy notion about gathering flowers 
or something; but she must have either 
had an accident or lost her bearings and 
wandered off into the mountains. Nothing 
could harm her along the road. That part 
of the country is as quiet as a church.” 

Gladys did not answer, although she was 
keenly remembering her own mysterious 
panic in that peaceful locality the day be- 
fore. She had not mentioned it to the 
family, not wishing to court their ridicule 
of what they would all call her absurd fool- 
ishness; but, deep in her thoughts, she be- 
gan to believe that some real peril had 
lurked along Sweetwater Creek the previ- 
ous afternoon. 

“We are starting an organized search 
this morning,” Dick continued. “ We'll 
go clear back into the mountains.” 

“Tf you're driving the car up that way, 
let me go along,” Gladys requested. “TI 
want to stop and get the rod that I left near 
the pool, and then go on up to Burnham 
Ridge to see Uncle Jeff.” 

“ What do you want to see him for?” 
Dick demanded impatiently. 

“T want to get some plants he is saving 
for me,” was her excuse. 

As a matter of fact, her chief motive was 
to ask the old man if anything of interest 
had developed after he left her on his quest 
up the creek. 

She was successful in her first errand, 
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for the fishing rod was lying untouched 
where she had left it; but when she found 
old Jefferson, he was past the power of 
hearing or telling anything she cared to tell 
or hear, 

On the threshold of his cabin she paused, 
aghast at the sight that met her eyes. The 
old man lay across his bed, fully dressed, 
mumbling and tossing feverishly; and, as 
she tiptoed to his side, she saw with horror 
that the bedding was smeared and soaked 
with blood. 

Instantly she concluded that he had met 
with some accident, and had been too se- 
verely injured to summon help. Hurried- 
ly she set about doing what little she could 
to make him comfortable. She brought 
him a glass of water from the pump out- 
side. He seized upon it greedily, draining 
it with parched eagerness, all the time look- 
ing straight into her eyes without the 
slightest apparent perception of her iden- 
tity. After he had sucked in the last drop, 
he still clung to the glass. Then, as she 


gently tried to draw it away, he suddenly 

and violently pushed it toward her. 
“Mud in the stream,” he jabbered de- 

liriously. ‘ Water black with it!” 


‘“‘ Ves,” she soothed, “‘I remember. This 
is Gladys, you know.” 

But he didn’t know. 

He tried to sit up. Half turned on his 
side, leaning weakly on his elbow, he suc- 
ceeded in partially resisting her efforts to 
force him back on his pillow. It was in the 
struggle that her eyes first encountered the 
full horror of his wound. She saw that the 


back of his head had been deeply gashed, 


as if by a blow from some heavy imple- 
ment aimed with terrific force from behind. 
His hair was drenched and matted with 
blood. She went weak at the sight. 

Some one must have dealt the old man 
this murderous blow. It wasn’t an inno- 
cent mishap, as she had at first supposed. 
Some one had struck him down, malicious- 
ly, without mercy, without giving him a 
chance for self-defense. 

Her glance darted about the cabin in 
sudden dread. The thought came to her 
that Jeff’s assailant might still be hanging 
about the place. She breathed in frank 
relief when she convinced herself that no 
one was here; but new and varied conclu- 
sions began crowding her mind. She real- 
ized now that her old friend was danger- 
ously, perhaps fatally, hurt, and that she 
herself was without protection in a lonely 
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and deserted spot which, for the first time 
in her memory of the peaceful Burnham 
Hills, had been the scene of a cowardly, 
shocking crime. 

For the first time since she entered the 
shack, she thought of Kathryn Brett, and 
the girl’s mysterious vanishing seemed to 
snap into some strange relationship to the 
frightful deed the evidence of which lay 
fresh before her horrified eyes. 

Then came the urgent realization that 
the old man must have medical attention 
as quickly as it could be secured. She 
knew, too, when her cool-headedness began 
to assert itself, that she would best serve 
both him and herself by hurrying to get 
a doctor. Without another second’s delay 
she slipped out of the door and sped along 
the path that crossed the mountain to the 
Creek Road. 

She ran the entire way. Dick, of course, 
had driven on up the mountain, expecting 
to meet her two or three hours later; but 
she had not trudged far on the highway 
before another driver, coming past on his 
wl to town, granted her the favor of a 
ride. 

Before noon she was back in Sweet- 
water, watching their own family physi- 
cian and his office nurse start out on their 
trip to Burnham Ridge. Before night, an 
ambulance, equipped with a stout stretcher 
and willing hands to carry it, had accom- 
plished the miracle of conveying a desper- 
ately wounded patient from the wilderness 
to the comfort of the little village hospital. 

Dr. Thorne dropped in for a moment at 
the Sherwins’, that evening, to tell them 
his opinion of the case. It coincided de- 
cisively with Gladys’s conclusions of the 
morning. 

“ There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the old man was deliberately 
struck down from behind. Probably he 
never even knew who did it or what hap- 
pened to him. His assailant must have 
lifted him onto the bed. It looks as if he 
was attacked outside the cabin and carried 
in, where he wouldn’t be noticed by any 
one passing by. Whoever did it meant to 
make a job of it, and it seems more than 
likely that he’s succeeded. It’s a mighty 
slim chance the old fellow has. He hasn’t 
regained consciousness yet—raves continu- 
ally about muddy water. He’s evidently 
trying to tell something, but no one can 
make out what it is.” 

Next morning the Sherwins heard an- 
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other chapter of the story from Dick, when 
he came in, grim-faced and sober, from a 
before-breakfast stroll down the street. 

“ Somebody tried to break into old Jef- 
ferson’s room at the hospital last night,” 
he informed them. ‘“ Whoever it was had 
almost pulled himself up on the window 
ledge from outside when the night nurse 
came in from the corridor, and saw him. 
He dropped to the ground the minute he 
saw her, and got away.” 

Gladys’s heartbeats quickened in new 
and sudden dread. 

“Who could it be?” she questioned in 
dismay. ‘‘ Don’t they know who it was?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“The nurse didn’t get a good view of 
him, because the light in the room was so 
dim. Her chief impression seems to have 
been that he was large and hairy. She 
told the sheriff that he reminded her of 
some kind of beast squatting there on the 
window sill. He had pried the screen out 
of the window. They found it lying on 


the ground underneath, and the bushes 
were all broken and trampled where he had 
dropped, but the man himself had got clean 


away.” 

He took his place at the breakfast table 
in the midst of a stunned silence, which 
Mr. Sherwin was the first to break, while 
he methedically served the bacon and eggs. 

“Strange, this happening just when 
Kathryn Brett has disappeared,” he said. 
“T suppose there is no news of her?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“No. Norry is planning to get a 
month’s leave of absence from the office, 
to continue the search. Norry doesn’t sus- 
pect, and nobody cares to tell him, that 
Kathryn has been flirting around with that 
engineer at the new reservoir. I don’t see 
why she should have wanted to waste her 
time running after him when she had pulled 
a trump like Norry Cramer; but he’s good- 
looking, that fellow Inglis, tall and blond 
and light-haired, and always smiling. He 
looks so much like somebody’s newly 
washed baby that you have to take a sec- 
ond squint to make sure he’s actually start- 
ed getting his beard; but he’s not straight. 
I worked for him last summer, as you 
know, and earned enough to help out with 
last year’s college expenses, didn’t I, dad? 
Well,” he went on, without stopping for 
an answer, “I’d have done the same this 
year if I hadn’t just happened to see my 
name still on the pay roll when I went to 
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ask for a job. Somebody had been draw- 
ing my pay all winter, and who could it 
have been but Inglis? That monkey of an 
overseer he keeps — Pelley’s his name— 
tried to smooth it over with a lot of lies. 
I pretended to swallow them, but I wouldn’t 
work with a bunch like that. That’s the 
reason, if you want to know it, that I took 
this job with Mr. Turner for less money.” 

Mr. Sherwin was deeply interested. 

“ You never told me that, Dick,” he re- 
minded his son. 

“No, I wouldn’t tell a thing like that 
without some good reason for it. I did tell 
it to Kathryn Brett, hoping it would wake 
her up and make her give Norry a square 
deal, but I didn’t succeed. She was just 
as crazy over Inglis after she heard it as 
she was before.” 

No one spoke for a moment. A trou- 
bled hush seemed to have fallen upon them 
all. 

“‘ Speaking cf the outfit at the new res- 
ervoir,” Mr. Sherwin said at length, “ you 
knew, didn’t you, that Pelley, the overseer, 
was shot in the hand last night?” 

“No! Who told you?” returned Dick. 

“TI drove home with Dr. Thorne when 
he went, and Pelley was waiting in his 
office for treatment. He was shot from 
ambush as he was walking up the Creek 
Road. He said he didn’t see any one, and 
had no idea who did it. The doctor 
thought his hand was pretty bad. He 
wouldn’t let him go back to his shack— 
sent him up to the hospital for a couple of 
days.” 

Dick snorted. 

“Too bad it wasn’t for a couple of 
months!” he Said. 

“Oh, but it is terrible, really!” Gladys 
broke in impulsively. Her face was so 
white that they all stopped eating, to watch 
her anxiously. ‘ Perhaps I’m unnerved by 
all that has happened. We seem to hear 
of some new calamity every few hours. 
I’m afraid ‘of everything, now—afraid 
something is going to happen to—” 

She stopped abruptly, and her pallor was 
flooded with sudden color. She could not 
forget herself enough to speak Norris Cra- 
mer’s name before them all. 


Til 


But nothing did happen, that day or 
the next. The village boiled with excite- 
ment and curiosity, and the district attor- 
ney’s office, in the near-by city, started an 
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investigation of affairs—to the cpen dis- 
gust of Sheriff Jim Dills, who had attended 
to the few mild crimes in Sweetwater vil- 
lage for the past twenty years. Inquisitive 
newspaper men began to appear, question- 
ing the natives along the shaded streets. 

The delirious ravings of the old man from 
Burnham Ridge were guarded by two 
special deputies, who served on twelve-hour 
shifts, seated in the corridor outside his 
door. Bands of grim-faced men methodi- 
cally searched the outlying country foot by 
foot, and all the ponds and waterways were 
being dragged within a radius of twenty 
miles; but Kathryn Brett’s disappearance 
remained a mystery without a clew to its 
solution. 

Norris Cramer gave his days untiringly 
to the search. His one relaxation was the 
after-dinner pipe which it had always 
been his custom to smoke while sitting on 
a bench in his little garden, or pacing back 
and forth among the shrubbery, in the 
dusk. 

Gladys, seeking an opportunity to speak 
alone with him, knew where to find him as 
she slipped out of the house at twilight on 
a pretext of working among her plants. 

“Any news of Kathryn, Norry?” she 
asked him quietly, across the hedge. 

At the sound of her voice he turned and 
rose from his bench. The girl followed his 
movements with her eyes, noting, with a 
painful little catch at her throat, the fine 
poise of his dark head above the wide sweep 
of his shoulders. 

“No news, Gladys,” he replied, and 
strolled toward her. 

She waited for him to come nearer. 
Then: 

“‘ You believe that all these terrible hap- 
penings come from the same source, don’t 
you?” she asked him. 

“T don’t know what to think, Gladys,” 
he began. “ I—” 

She broke in with obvious agitation: 

“Oh, I know it doesn’t seem natural to 
suppose that Kathryn and a man like this 
fellow Pelley and poor old Uncle Jeff would 
all three have a mutual enemy; but just 
the same I can’t help feeling that there is 
some sort of peril along Sweetwater Creek, 
and that it threatens whoever comes with- 
in its reach. You—you go up there every 
day, searching. Norry, please, please 
promise me that you’ll be on your guard, 
for fear—for fear you'll be the next!” 

Her face had whitened, and her hands 
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were trembling as they abstractedly fin- 
gered the crisp leaves of the hedge across 
which their eyes met. It was costing her 
pride a tremendous effort to voice this ap- 
peal, and to reveal how dear his safety was 
to her. Only her agonizing fear for him 
could have driven her to do it. 

Without taking his eyes from the girl’s 
face, Norris removed his pipe from between 
his lips and moved slowly closer, as if to 
study her. As they stood thus, a light 
wind sprang up, blowing straight from the 
creek—a chilling, desolating wind that 
seemed to blight the flesh, as if it had im- 
bibed the poison from some evil spot in 
passing. 

Gladys shivered. 

“Tt makes my heart stop,” she whis- 
pered, “‘ just as it did that day, on my way 
home from the fishing pool!” 

“ What day?” he asked quickly. 

“The day Kathryn disappeared. I felt 
some sort of evil presence in the woods 
along the Creek Road; only then it was 
threatening me.” 

“You!” It was his face that had sud- 
denly whitened now, and Gladys saw the 
crease across his forehead deepen into a 
furrow. “Oh, God, no! Not you!” he 
said, under his breath. 

That he had been under a strain for 
hours she knew. That he had been under 
a greater strain for weeks she did not 
know; but suddenly she saw him lose his 
self-control. She watched the white, shak- 
ing fingers that clutched the black bowl 
of his pipe. 

“TI am pledged to Kathryn,” he said 
huskily. “She took me by storm and 
swept me out of my senses. I went mad 
about her. I’m all over it now, but I’m 
promised to her, and she has all her wed- 
ding things ready; and yet I swear, Gladys, 
that the best part of me has loved you, has 
never stopped loving you, since the time 
when we were kids!” 

She felt the beat of her heart quicken 
until its violent pounding weakened her to 
her finger tips. She could not speak; she 
did not know what to say. She could 
scarcely believe that Norris had actually 
said what she had heard; so she only stood, 
gazing straight into the deep-set, troubled 
eyes beneath the furrow in his forehead. 

“Are you sure?” she questioned softly, 
at last. 

He nodded slowly. 

“God forgive me, I am!” 
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Her breathing quickened with excite- 
ment, but still she could find no words. 
She fluttered uncertainly between speech 
and silence until, with a sudden tightening 
of his lips, Cramer turned and walked slow- 
ly away. 

Gladys watched his bowed head and 
drooping shoulders, and the sag of his 
sweater pockets under the downward pres- 
sure of his hands thrust into them— 
watched until the screen door slammed 
shut behind him. Then she went softly 
across the grass and into the house. 

In the privacy of her room, she was over- 
whelmed with distressed uncertainty as to 
whether she should have answered him, and 
responded to his confession with her own; 
but distress and uncertainty were gradually 
forced into the background before the ad- 
vance of rational thoughts. 

She felt sure, now, that it was best that 
she had kept her silence. She had credit- 
ed, from the first, the possibility of Kath- 
ryn Brett’s eventual safe return. She had 
even thought, once or twice, and had felt 
guilty at thinking it, that this strange dis- 
appearance might prove to be merely one 
of the other girl’s madcap larks. If Kath- 
ryn returned, and Norry remained in igno- 
rance of her disloyalty to him, he would 
surely fulfill his obligation and marry her. 

“And when he is married to her,” Gladys 
told herself, “I don’t want him to know 
how much he means to me; but I’m glad 
I know that he loves me. I can almost 
endure losing him, now that he has told 
me that!” 

She was trembling in every muscle, sit- 
ting there in the shadows in her little wing 
rocker beside the open window; but pres- 
ently her agitation quieted, and happier 
thoughts absorbed her like some delicious 
soothing drug. She lived and relived the 
ecstasy of those minutes with Norris Cra- 
mer until she became aware that it was 
growing dark, and that her mother would 
soon call her down for the evening game 
of bridge. 

She could not play bridge just yet. She 
had to be alone. The idea of walking up 
to the hospital, to inquire about Uncle Jeff, 
offered a possible escape; and she seized 
upon it, charmed at the prospect of that 
mile of cool, still streets through which to 
dream. 

She got to her feet and switched on the 
light, to don a fluffy little sweater with 
dimity collar and cuffs. Then, again put- 
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ting the room into darkness, she slipped 
downstairs and out into the starlight, paus- 
ing to call out her destination to the family, 
assembled on the porch. 


IV 


Giapys walked buoyantly through the 
soft darkness, her half smiling abstraction 
undisturbed by the murmur of voices from 
the porches of the houses she passed. As 
she mounted the steps of the little village 
hospital, however, there came, unaccount- 
ably, that quick stab of sudden fear, fol- 
lowed by the sickening sensation of dread 
that had grown so familiar in the past few 
days. The sense of coming evil closed 
around her like an icy mist, dispelling her 
happiness, permeating her with a horror for 
which there seemed no cause. 

She was reluctant to ask about the wel- 
fare of her old friend, half fearing that 
some sinister change in his condition was 
responsible for her sudden premonition of 
disaster; but he was better, the night nurse 
informed her cheerfully. 

“* He is conscious at last,” she said, “ and 
he has been asking for you. This isn’t 
visiting hour, of course, but I heard the 
matron say she thought it might be a good 
thing to let him see you when you came in. 
Wait here a minute, and I’ll see if I may 
take you up.” 

She returned in a moment with the nec- 
essary permission, and Gladys followed her 
up the stairs. 

“Has any one else talked to him yet?” 
Gladys questioned, as they went. 

“Not yet. We’ve sent word to the sher- 
iff that the old man is conscious, but he 
hasn’t got here to question him.” 

They had reached the little white room, 
and Gladys crossed quietly to the chair be- 
side the bed. She felt strangely nervous. 
The flutter of a stray feather, blown across 
the floor by a breeze from the open win- 
dow, caused her to start violently and then 
sink into her seat, weak and quivering, her 
heart pounding against her ribs. 

She tried to calm herself and recover her 
cheerfulness. 

“ You’re better to-night, Uncle Jeff,” she 
told him brightly. ‘‘ What was it that hap- 
pened to you, anyhow?” 

He stretched toward her a _ shriveled 
brown paw that trembled so helplessly that 
she was forced to steady it between her two _ 
cold palms. She hoped that the patient 
was not chilled by their icy contact. Her 
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fingers seemed to have grown numb and 
bloodless from the dead, cold fear that had 
settled about her heart. 

There was no reason for this fear, she 
told herself. Here everything was peaceful 
and safe. There was even a guard outside 
the door—one of the most trustworthy of 
the town’s men, sworn in as deputy sheriff 
for this special requirement. She must get 
hold of herself somehow. 

“T hain’t the least recollection of how 
I got here, Gladys,” the old man was say- 
ing. “ The last I can remember was draw- 
in’ water fer my tea.” 

“Then you had got home before it hap- 
pened?” the girl inquired. 

She managed to keep her voice steady, 
in spite of a hysterical desire to scream. 
She noticed with unreasoning dismay that 
the nurse had gone from the room to an- 
swer a call. 

“Oh, yes, I got home all right, Gladys.” 
Old Jefferson did not seem to notice her 
perturbation. His eyes brightened, and he 
tried to chuckle, though his weakness was 
too great to make a sound. Even his words 
had sunk to a whisper, and she had to bend 
close to catch them. “ On the way, I man- 
aged to find out what was makin’ all that 
mud in the stream.” 

His words drew back a door in her mind 
and revived the revolting memory of that 
grim mud silently befouling the white 
stones, of the brazen sunshine on the black- 
ening pool. Her hand fumbled at her 
throat as if she was choking; but she made 
herself listen, made herself urge him on. 
She sensed that he was trying to tell some- 
thing that should be heard. 

“Yes, Uncle Jeff! What was it?” she 
encouraged. 

“An old feller like me, that’s studied 
these woods year in and year out, knows 
that the only thing that could rile Sweet- 
water Creek that way would be diggin’— 
somebody diggin’ in the bed of the stream. 
Knowin’ every foot of the creek like I do, 
I figured there was only one spot that 
wasn’t either too deep or too stony to dig, 
and that was the shallow place where the 
stream widens out after it comes through 
Burnham Gap. I walked up along that 
way, after I left you, and sure enough, 
somebody was wadin’ out of the shallows 
with a pick and shovel. When I get strong 
‘ again, I’m aimin’ to find out what he was 
diggin’ for—” 

The brittle words broke sharply, and the 
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girl’s taut nerves gave way in a wild scream 
of utter fear. She saw no hand, and yet 
an evil streak of light had sped across the 
partial darkness of the room, and had 
lodged, quivering and glittering, in the wall 
above the bed. 

The old man reached for it excitedly, 
but his strength gave out, and it was 
Gladys whose trembling fingers wrenched it 
loose. For a moment she stood with it in 
her hand, too terrified to stir. It required 
all her courage to get control of her limbs 
and to move in the direction of the open 
door through which the glittering object 
had been hurled. 

When she reached the threshold, the 
corridor was empty, save for the deputy 
sheriff on guard, who was slowly strolling 
in her direction. She went toward him 
breathlessly. 

“Who was outside that door just a min- 
ute ago?” 

“No one,” he answered. “ I’ve been in 
sight of that door all the time.” 

“You must have had your back turned 
when you were walking in the other di- 
rection,” she reminded him, holding out 
her hand with a heavy knife on its palm. 

The deputy’s face grew very grim as he 
looked at it. Then his eyes darted to hers. 

“You're sure it came through that 
door?” he inquired. 

“ Positive.” 

He took the weapon gingerly between 
thumb and forefinger. 

“It seems incredible,” he said; “‘ but at 
least this is something that the finger-print 
experts can work on. I'll make a report of 
it right away, and I’ll search the premises 
—every room.” He was suddenly nervous, 
and hurried. ‘ You go home,” he advised, 
“but don’t go alone!” 

Gladys telephoned for Dick to come and 
get her. She waited for him in the office 
below, being peremptorily barred from any 
further intercourse with old Jefferson after 
the nurse’s first glance at the wounded 
man’s blazing excitement. 

She had given her brother no hint of 
what had happened, but her agitation must 
have conveyed its note of terror over the 
wire, for she saw, as Dick hurried through 
the heavy doors and came toward her, that 
he was anxious and noticeably pale. He 
took her arm and led her out to where he 
had parked the car, and on the way home 
she told him all. 

“T don’t quite understand whether that 
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dagger was intended for Jeff, or for me,” 
she finished uncertainly. 

“Tt was meant to stop what he was try- 
ing to tell,” Dick responded emphatically. 
“Tt did stop the last part of it, but we can 
profit by what he managed to say. I'll 
hunt up the sheriff as soon as I get you 
safely home, and we’ll muster out a crowd 
of the men and guard the shallows of the 
river bed until daylight. Then we'll do 
some digging on our own account!” 

Gladys had been home less than an hour 
and was in bed, wide-eyed and sleepless, 
when she heard three cars speed past the 
house and turn up the Creek Road. It 
was twelve hours later, and she had slept 
fitfully and breakfasted without relish, 
when they came roaring back, with a grue- 
some burden in the back seat of the fore- 
most car. 

V 


Tuat ‘afternoon a little group of men 
waited patiently, outside the small white 
room at the hospital, for the awakening of 
the old man, who had slept under the quiet- 
ing influence of a powerful sedative since 
the night before. 

The day’s revelations had keyed the en- 
tire village to the wildest excitement, and 
the newspaper men who had remained in 
Sweetwater hovered continually in and 
about the stone entrance to the building 
that had suddenly become the center of in- 
terest. The little town in the hills waited, 
breathless, for the old man from Burnham 
Ridge to finish his story. 

It was from Norris Cramer that Gladys 
Sherwin finally heard what the dramatic 
finish of the story had been. It was long 
past dark when Norris came through the 
gate in the hedge and found her alone in 
the gayly awninged lawn swing that deco- 
rated the back garden. He took the seat 
across from her, in the summer starlight. 

“ Well,” he began quietly, “ Sweetwater’s 
mystery is solved; but I don’t know where 
to begin to tell you about it. I'll start 
where the nurse called us and told us that 
old Jefferson was awake. The sheriff, of 
course, was spokesman, but he took his 
time, waiting for the old man to recognize 
us all. Then he strolled over to the bed 
and put his question point-blank: 

“¢ Jefferson, who was it you saw wading 
out of the water with a pick and shovel?’ 

“T think we all stopped breathing. I’m 
sure that the room was the quietest place 
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I’ve ever been in. The old chap seemed 
to feel our excitement. He started to trem- 
ble, but he came out with his answer as 
sure and steady as if he were sound: 

““< Tt was Pelley, that works for Sargent 
Inglis at the new reservoir,’ he said. 

“We were so stunned that I think he 
thought we didn’t believe him. 

“*Tt was Pelley—before God it was!’ 
he kept insisting. ‘What was he buryin’ 
there?’ 

“Then the sheriff told him.” Cramer’s 
voice broke with sudden emotion. “ ‘ It was 
Kathryn Brett’s body,’ he said. 

‘““The queerest, wisest look came over 
the old man’s face. He seemed to figure 
something out, all in a minute, with his 
poor, battered old brain. 

“¢ So?’ he said, and kept repeating it to 
himself. ‘So? Then it must be that she 
pestered Sargent Inglis a little mite too 
far!’” 

There fell a strained silence. 

“J didn’t understand what he meant,” 
Cramer continued, after a minute. ‘“ They 
had to explain it to me after we got out- 
side. You see, I had trusted her, always; 
but when I understood about her feeling 
for Inglis, and when Dick told me what he 
had confided to her about the man, I knew 
in a second that there was the missing link 
in the evidence. It supplied the motive for 
the crime. In spite of her infatuation for 
Inglis, his workmen told the sheriff that he 
was obviously tired of her, and that he had 
tried, of late, to dodge her whenever he 
could; but her knowledge of his crooked 
transactions evidently robbed him of any 
safe way of breakirg off their relations. It 
was a desperate business he had been car- 
rying on—padding his pay rolls—and her 
knowledge of it put him in her power. 
Therefore, being unscrupulous—” 

Cramer’s pause was significant. 

“Do you mean,” asked Gladys, aghast, 
“that you think Pelley killed her at In- 
glis’s command?” 

“We don’t think it any longer, Gladys. 
We know it. Of course, since the gang at 
the new reservoir first came to town, it has 
been common knowledge that Pelley is 
mentally deficient, and that he is just a 
puppet who obeys Inglis’s every whim. As 
soon as old Jefferson mentioned Pelley’s 
name, we all realized that Kathryn’s body 
had been disposed of with more ingenuity 
than Pelley could possibly have mustered. 
You see, recent digging anywhere in the 
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woods could not have escaped notice, be- 
cause the search has been so thorough; but 
digging in the stream bed would never show 
at all. If Jeff hadn’t followed up his 
hunch when he saw that mud in the water, 
I don’t believe this mystery would ever 
have been solved. As it was, Pelley must 
have known that the old man saw him 
wading out of the stream, and must have 
trailed him to the cabin, where he thought 
that he had killed him. Later, when he 
learned that he hadn’t, he became a mad- 
man, driven to put Jeff out of the way by 
any means possible, before he could get a 
chance to tell what he had seen.” 

“It must have been Pelley,” the girl in- 
terrupted suddenly, “ the very evil pres- 
ence of him, that felt to me like some hor- 
rible danger, that day in the woods. One 
can have strange intuitions like that some- 
times. He couldn’t have been far from the 
place where I was just then. He was a 
savage that day, I suppose, ready to de- 
stroy any one who came near him and his 
crime; and he has stood guard over that 
crime ever since, ready to kill right and left 
to save himself. The same fear came to 


me again as I was going into the hospital 


last night!” She paused, before a sudden 
realization. ‘‘ Pelley was in the hospital, 
wasn’t he, on account of that injured 
hand?” 

Norris nodded. 

“T guess there was a purpose behind 
that injury. It diverted suspicion from 
him, and sort of lined him up with the de- 
fense. Yes, he was in the hospital all right 
—in the room next the old man’s. His 
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finger-prints were on the handle of that 
knife, and he’s in jail now; but a fact of 
still greater importance is that his signed 
confession is locked up in the sheriff’s desk, 
admitting that Inglis planned the crime.” 

“And where is Inglis now?” the girl 
questioned. 

“On his way down from the reservoir, 
in handcuffs,” replied Norris. “A special 
auditing committee from the construction 
company is working on his books. The 
plot came out fast, once it started to un- 
ravel; but ”—his hand dropped on hers— 
“‘ what a hell it has all been!”’ 

Suddenly, at the urge of some irresistible 
impulse, he moved swiftly, silently, across 
to the vacant seat at her side. The grasp 
of his hands was tight and hard, drawing 
her close to him. 

“‘ Gladys ”—his voice, too, was tight and 
hard with pent-up emotion—“ we’ve got to 
put these terrible days out of our minds. 
You know that, don’t you, dear? We’ve 
got to forget them, somehow, and begin 
anew.” 


All Sweetwater unites in paying one 
tribute to Gladys Cramer—that she took 
her rightful place in Norry’s life without a 
trace of display. There was no formality 
in her simple transition to the heuse next 
door, and the wedding had but one invited 
guest, he being the old man from Burnham 
Ridge. She seemed to accept her unexpect- 
ed, shining happiness with a kind of com- 
passionate deference to the fact that it had 
become hers through the black and tragic 
fate that befell Kathryn Brett. 





DEAR, HOW CAN YOU FORGET? 


Not envying the gods who are divine— 


Who would have made of you a starry sign, 
If you had lived when beauty was men’s prayer— 


Again I fold your clinging hands in mine 

And drink the kisses of your mouth like wine, 
Reveling in the joy that you are fair, 
And living in your beauty like the air. 


They say you smile when people use my name; 


They say you turn and speak of other things, 
As if I were a trifle you forgot. 
Oh, by Love's self, by his undying flame, 
By all the deaths of poets, lovers, kings, 
Dear, how can you forget when I cannot? 


Harry Kemp 





The 
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THE LAST EARTHLY EXPERIENCES OF JIMMY RAMMELL, THE 
MAN WHO DREADED DEATH 


By Clara Virginia Forrest 


N his third day in the hospital, Jim- 
my Rammell noticed how ill the pa- 
tient in the next bed was. He con- 

nected this reality with his own fate, for 
the surgeon had said to a junior, the morr- 
ing after Jimmy’s operation: 

“The two cases are identical.” 

Up to this time Jimmy had thought little 
since that hour of scorching pain—two 
o’clock in the morning it was, three days 
ago—when the same big surgeon, masked 
and all in white, and two assistants, had 
put him to sleep in the gleaming white 
room. Yet even the pain of that hour had 
been negligible to the searing thought in 
Jimmy’s brain —a germ that his sister’s 
family physician had sowed there — that 
this might be the end for him. 

Big, ruddy Jimmy Rammell, thirty-four 
years old—Jimmy Rammell who had 
known life and loved it — dreaded death, 
perhaps, even more than the average mor- 
tal. He had come out of his painless sleep 
with a deep thankfulness that he was still 
alive, to resume the enjoyment of life. 

Merely being ill was an adventure. 
When there was much pain, the blue-eyed 
young nun, or a ‘white-capped nurse, 
pricked his arm with a needle; and then, 
floating away on a June-day cloud of for- 
getfulness, his dreams were rose-tinted. 

Last night, however, his sleep had been 
troubled, and this morning he had awak- 
ened with a spark of uneasiness which had 
so inflamed his mind that before the Ange- 
- rang at noon his brain was a sheet of 

re. 

The hammering in his ears had awak- 
ened him. As the day grew, he realized 
that this pounding was a disorganized. heart 
gone mad, and knew that something had 
happened to his breathing. 

Where was his peace of mind of last eve- 


ning, when he heard the nun in the corridor 
before his ward asking of Heaven a bless- 
ing upon the inmates of the big hospital? 
He had smiled at the responses of the 
crabbed old orderly who fought with the 
patients for twelve hours every day. 

He had recalled, at waking, the surgeon’s 
remark that his case was exactly like that 
of the black-haired youth in the next bed. 
Then he remembered how the youngster 
had tossed in his sleep. 

At that, Jimmy’s eyes had flown wide 
open, and his gaze and his mind focused 
upon the boy. The poor fellow was talking 
now, and waving his arms. To whom was 
he talking? Nobody was there. Why was 
he in such distress? Why was he striking 
back, as at an invisible foe? 

Jimmy’s gaze traveled down the long row 
of sleeping men in line with his own bed at 
the ward’s entrance, switched across to 
those on the opposite side of the room, and 
returned to his neighbor. No, the lad was 
talking to no one. He must be delirious. 


II 


THE coming of the sisters and nurses 
and the junior doctor for the early morning 
treatments kept Jimmy’s attention upon his 
neighbor; for they all stopped by that bed. 
He beckoned to the doctor. 

“Pretty sick?” he asked, nodding to- 
ward the lad. 

The doctor’s fingers went to Jimmy’s 
wrist. 

“ Who’s pretty sick?” 

His eyes twinkled. He was short and 
black-haired—a young doctor. 

“The boy over there,” said Jimmy. “I 
am, too,” he added. 

His heart skipped a beat at what he 
thought was clever chicanery. His eyes 
dissected the doctor’s face. 
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“You'll be all right,” the surgeon told 
him. 

“ But he—he’s delirious!” 

“ Don’t let that worry you.” 

Still smiling, the doctor hurried out of 
the ward. 

Of course, they would tell him nothing; 
but he would watch—he would watch! 

So Jimmy shook off the stupor that at 
moments threatened to swallow him, and 
set himself to note every act of these close- 
mouthed medical people. 

The head surgeon stopped by his bed at 
ten o’clock. A few minutes later he was 
startled by the nurse coming again to prick 
his arm with the needle; but his neighbor 
had grown quieter now, and Jimmy finally 
dozed off too. 

He had a good sleep that night, for, as 
he awakened, the dinner wagon disappeared 
out of the door. 

Then Jimmy saw the young nun enter 
the ward, holding two candles. At this 
sight every nerve in his body clanged like 
thousands of wires set in panic. 

The sister placed the candles on the 
stand by his neighbor’s bed and went to 
the corner for the screen. The boy indeed 
was dying—dying! She was preparing for 
the ceremony in which he would receive 
the last rites from the priest. 

Jimmy lay very still. He must calm 
himself. Besides, hadn’t he heard his own 
sister, a converted Catholic, say that this 
ceremony did not necessarily portend so 
fearful an outcome? It simply meant that 
the lad was seriously ill. 

Jimmy adjusted his gaze to the hiatus 
in the screen between cotton and frame. 
With the candles flicking palely against the 
outdoor sunlight, the nun turned the pa- 
tient’s pillows, adjusted his ice cap, and 
pinned a cross near his head. Then, her 
fingers on his wrist, she paused for an in- 
stant to look at the boy’s face; and the 
compassion in her eyes, more than the light- 
ed candles, told Jimmy the lad’s early fate. 

Jimmy felt that his own heart would 
burst at the pity of this youth’s going when 
he had never known life —life with its 
laughter, its exhilarations — yes, with its 
sadness and its despair, too. 

When the sister had gone to fetch the 
priest, Jimmy’s eyes still sought the rift in 
the screen. The youth was talking again, 
and fighting with his fists—more fiercely, 
now. 

The ward was quieter than a church. 
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Only the distant rumble of the Third Ave- 
nue trains and the nearer hissing of motors 
were faintly audible. Every man here must 
know of the somber messenger soon to en- 
ter the ward. 

In a flashing revelation, Jimmy Ram- 
mell saw to whom the boy was talking. 
His blood froze, and the breath whistled 
from his dry throat. The King’s Messen- 
ger, black, hooded, dreadful, was wrestling 
with the lad. 

There could be no mistake—the King’s 
Messenger! Jimmy turned his eyes away, 
and never in his life had he experienced 
such revulsion against any human being as 
he now felt against God. Not even to Ella, 
his wife, had he been half so bitter—Ella, 
who had severed their marriage when he 
was still a soldier in France, and had left 
his daughter Joyce—Joyce, the light of his 
existence—to die by her neglect. 

The King’s Messenger! He, the Father, 
infinitely kinder, according to popular con- 
ception, than any earthly parent, to send 
such a messenger to go with a youth whose 
soul was as clean as a flower, upon this, of 
all journeys! 

III 


In the faint that followed, Jimmy’s mind 


was alert. Perhaps he dreamed, but his 
dreams were the actualities of his past, al- 
though his identity was at times interwoven 
with that of his neighbor in the ward. 

He was walking through the pines near 
his home in Virginia, gun in hand, his old 
spotted hunting dog at his heels. It was 
spring. He felt the ooze of cool moss be- 
tween his bare toes, and the elasticity of 
the pine needles as he trod upon them. In- 
censes of the wood breathed upon him— 
the clean odor of the pines, leafy clematis, 
violets on a ditch bank, the dogwood tree 
in the corner of their field, a stone’s throw 
away. 

He had been unsuccessful at hunting, 
and he was on his way to that tree now. 
A flourishing thing it was—as large as the 
young oak in front of their whitewashed 
house across the freshly plowed cornfield. 

Nothing in nature was lovelier than that 
dogwood tree. Each year, since his earliest 
recollection, he had watched it come out 
like a bride. When he was a little fellow, 
he had lain stretched on the grass for hours, 
gazing in wonder at its pearly whiteness 
against the blue. 

Presently he would go home to his sup- 
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per of ham, hot biscuits, and strawberry 
preserves, which he and his sister and his 
father would eat under the flowering cherry 
tree outside the kitchen door. 

Another scene followed. Jimmy had 
risen before sunrise, to go fishing, and had 
come to the edge of a creek that wound out 
to Chesapeake Bay. The tide was high, 
so it was necessary for him to roll his blue 
jean trousers far above his knees to wade 
to his boat. 

The water was pleasantly cool to his legs. 
He stepped into the skiff and flung open 
the locker, to see if his bait of crabs were 
safe. Then he clicked the oars in their 
locks and rowed toward the rising sun. 

The smell of salt marsh grass tingled in 
his nostrils. Spray from the skiff’s nose 
powdered his neck. Soon he would seesaw 
his strength against a husky, struggling fish. 
Ah, life was good! He broke into song. 


And now he—no, his neighbor—would 
never again know such joys. 

All this was before the boy—no, Jimmy 
himself — knew Ella, the black-eyed girl 
whom he had married when they were both 
in their teens—Ella, who would rather gaze 


in the mirror at her midnight hair and ivory 
skin than enjoy a sunset with him and 
Joyce—Ella, who detested life in the coun- 
try as much as she loathed the idea of giv- 
ing birth to their one child, Joyce. 

Ella had married again, and for a long 
time his prejudice against her had been as 
dead as his love for her. No doubt he also 
had been to blame for their unhappiness. 

And here in New York he had recap- 
tured happiness. He was doing well with 
an express business of his own. He had 
found Myrtle, the girl whom he was to 
marry soon. He shared the interests of his 
widowed sister in the future of her two 
sons, who would go to college with his 
money. 

Ever in his consciousness, however, was 
one lovely monument to the old home in 
Virginia, a memory which, like the magic 
and beautiful stroke of a brush on the can- 
vas of his mind, wiped out all the ugliness. 
This was the memory of Joyce, his daugh- 
ter, who had lived five and a half years. 

Joyce’s eyes were a mixture of sky and 
sea and cornflowers, and her. curls were a 
flame of sunset. She was as pert as a chip- 
munk, as gay as a marriage bell. Her love 
was more embracing than any earthly thing 
could be. 

“‘ My pet,” she said of the gray squirrel 
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that hopped about the tallest pine across 
the road from their two-story house, or of 
the neighbor’s little black hound who trot- 
ted over daily to visit her. 

‘“‘ My birds!” she called to the morning 
choristers as she flung out her small arms 
to the maples in front of their whitewashed 
house. 

“My flowers!” she cried when she and 
Jimmy came upon a field of buttercups or 
goldenrod. 

There had been times in his life with 
Joyce when he knew that he could not keep 
her; moments when his love for her choked 
the breath out of him and drove scalding 
tears to his eyes. Her ethereal loveliness 
told him that she was not of this world. 
So, too, did her total freedom from the sel- 
fishness which characterized other children. 
Besides, she had uncanny moments of per- 
sistently talking about God and heaven. 

When he had come home from France, 
and she was dead, and Ella had left him, 
he realized that these moments of blackness 
about Joyce had prepared him for her go- 
ing. Then he had flown from the disgrace 
of Ella’s conduct and the pity of the neigh- 
bors, to come to New York. 


IV 


AND so, instead of dying, he was going 
to be married. To-morrow was the great 
day. Even to-day, as he rode home along 
the smooth, white road among the West- 
chester hills, under rain-drenched trees, 
Jimmy could not get over the wonder and 
the joy of it. 

Nothing could have been more terrible 
than his experience at the hospital; yet 
there he had met “er. 

He saw her first the day he fainted. He 
had awakened, not in the ward, but in a 
many-windowed hospital room with gray 
walls. Directly across from him, her face 
silhouetted against a crystal vase of radiant 
white larkspur on the window ledge, she 
was writing at a small table. His first 
thought was that never in this world had 
any one been so lovely—any one, that is, 
except Joyce. With her flaming hair, and 
her skin as cool and alive as the larkspur 
on the window ledge, she might have been 
his daughter grown to womanhood. 

So he had lain still for awhile, afraid that 
she might be only a beautiful dream. She 
looked over and saw that he was awake, 
and, with a smile of understanding, she 
touched his forehead. 
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At this first contact, he wondered jeal- 
ously if she caressed other men’s brows like 
that. No—she would not, of course! It 
was love at first sight with her, too. 

Jimmy closed his eyes. As often hap- 
pens in great moments of mutual under- 
standing, there was little use for speech. 
Besides, he wanted to touch her hair. 

How different was this love from his 
boyish passion for Ella! Nor was it like 
his maturer devotion to "Myrtle, whom he 
could not marry now, since he had met “er. 
This present emotion was akin to his love 
for Joyce. 

Immediately he thought of the obstacles 
to be removed before he could possess this 
lovely girl. There would be many, but 
with a love like theirs no earthly thing 
could interfere. 

Jimmy had spent the rather hazy weeks 
since leaving the hospital in uprooting these 
drawbacks to his happiness—weeks that he 
could not altogether dissociate from the 
gray-walled hospital room. As ne rode 
homeward to-day, he regretted the neces- 
sity of his being ruthless at times. Un- 
doubtedly he had given his sister and Myr- 
tle much unhappiness, as well as Sigurd, his 
business helper. 

He had told Sigurd first because he had 
been the easiest to tell. Jimmy had arrived 
at their place of business—a basement room 
beneath a cobbler’s and a laundry—before 
his helper that morning. He had sat fidget- 
ing on a trunk near the entrance of the 
shadowy storage room a full twenty min- 
utes before Sigurd slouched in. 

As he sat there, a square of sunlight on 
the window sill across the darkened room 
strangely reminded Jimmy of the vase of 
white larkspur at the hospital. He got up 
to make sure that it really wasn’t his favor- 
ite flower that Sigurd had placed there, 
when his helper stood before him. 

“ Sigurd, old top,” Jimmy began at once, 
“Tm sorry to tell you that this business 
will be dissolved. I’m to be married right 
away and go back to my home in Virginia.” 

Jimmy had been nervous indeed, or he 
wouldn’t have blurted the news as he did. 
He sat down, but rose again to watch Si- 
gurd’s expression. 

The fluffy-haired young Swede—he was 
bigger even than Jimmy Rammell, and sev- 
eral years younger—drooped against a cel- 
lar pillar. 

“ What’s the matter with the business?” 
he asked. ‘“ Why can’t you live here?” 
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“The business is fine and dandy,” said 
Jimmy; “ but I don’t like New York. The 
girl I’m to marry doesn’t, either. We'll live 
in Virginia, I tell you.” 

Amazement froze Sigurd’s look. 

“T thought she was a New York girl, 
and all her people lived here.” 

“Myrtle isn’t the one,” replied Jimmy 
airily. “‘ Wait until you see her,” he urged, 
in an effort to reéstablish himself in his 
companion’s good graces. ‘ Wait—” 

But Sigurd, now seated on the trunk, 
continued to regard him frigidly. 

“T’ll give you a month’s pay—I’ll give 
you six months’ pay,” said Jimmy. “I’m 
sorry—”’ 

The young Swede clapped his hands to 
his yellow hair and burst into tears. 

“ T’ll give you six months’ pay,” repeat- 
ed Jimmy. “It might not be easy to get 
a job; and with three small children, I know 
how hard it is—” 

“To hell with your six months’ pay, 
Jimmy Rammell!” Sigurd dropped his 
hands to glower at him. “ Don’t think I 
can’t get along; but to fool that girl—Jim- 
my Rammell, I never thought it of you! 
I never thought it of you, of all people!” 

Sigurd was talking like a fool. To show 
his indifference to his employee’s huffiness, 
Jimmy went whistling up the street. When 
he returned, Sigurd had gone with a car- 
load of trunks to the Pennsylvania Station. 

Jimmy dropped wearily on the trunk 
where he had waited for Sigurd that morn- 
ing. He felt all of the cad that his em- 
ployee thought him; but how could he help 
treating Myrtle shabbily? How could he 
help it? 

His eyes fell on the patch of white sun- 
light on the window sill across the room— 
or was it in truth a vase of larkspur there 
among the shadows? It had moved since 
he went out. 

He sprang to his feet. Sigurd mustn’t 
find him here. The sooner he left New 
York, the better. 

V 


THE sting of that interview persisted, so 
it was some days later that Jimmy told his 
sister. He purposely came home early one 
evening. As he entered their five-room 
apartment, the delectable odor of cooking 
tingled his nostrils. 

He hallooed to his sister when he passed 
the kitchen door on his way to the red-car- 
peted bedroom which overlooked a desert 
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of New York roofs. He wanted to tell her 
before the boys came, but he brushed and 
rebrushed his riotous blond hair and stuck 
a sprig of lacy larkspur in his buttonhole. 

Yes, the square crystal vase of snowy 
blossoms was there on his window sill, just 
as it had been in the hospital. This was 
odd, but his mind did not linger on it, for 
he was on his way to the kitchen, to hurl 
the news of his marriage at his sister from 
the doorway. 

“T’m leaving New York for good,” he 
said. ‘ Going back to Virginia!” 

His sister turned, her fork poised. She 
was basting the roast atop the stove. She 
wore crisp black —a comely, dark-haired 
woman past fifty. 

““ What’s the matter, Jimmy?” 

He slumped against the door facing. 

“It’s this way,” he said. ‘“ I’ve—I’ve 
never really liked New York, but I didn’t 
find it out until—well, until I decided to 
get married.” 

“ But I thought that Myrtle—” 

“T’m not going to marry Myrtle.” 

His tone was a little rough. His sister’s 
stare was that of a stranger. 

“T had noticed—” she began. 

“Wait until you see her!” begged Jim- 
my. ‘“ Myrtle is all right, but wait until 
you see—”’ 

“Jimmy Rammell,” cried his _ sister, 
“Tm beginning to suspect things about 
your character! I wonder if Ella was all 
to blame for—” 

“Tl provide for the boys,” Jimmy cut 
in. “ They won’t suffer because—because 
of my going. I’ve been more prosperous 
than you know since I came here. Besides 
—weil, you’ve got the boys, and you can’t 
expect everything. You can’t expect—” 

His sister dropped the fork and flung her 
arms around his neck. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she cried, “I wasn’t 
thinking of the boys! How shall I get 
along without you? How shall I—” She 
controlled herself, and held him off to 
survey his face. ‘‘ You’ve always been 
generous with the boys and me; but you, 
Jimmy, .you—” She leaned upon him so 
limply that he had to support her. ‘ Oh, 
Jimmy!” she sobbed. ‘“ My — my little 
brother! Dearer to me—dearer—” 

In truth she had been all that both his 
mother, whom he had never known, and 
his sister could be. Jimmy held her close, 
and was surprised to find that the tears 
rained down his own face, too. 
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The whirlwind advent of the boys, talk- 
ing high in their gosling voices, sent her to 
the sink to bathe her eyes, and Jimmy 
scurrying to the bathroom. 


He put off calling on his former sweet- 
heart as long as decency allowed. She 
lived in a Harlem apartment house liké 
hundreds of its fellows. As Jimmy touched 
the bell, and the door—released from Myr- 
tle’s flat, three stories above—rattled open, 
the drabness of the surroundings smote 
him like a blow in the face. 

Myrtle stood waiting for him in her door- 
way. Her small face, framed by her short 
brown hair, was paler than usual to-night 
above the pink and white frock; but when 
she saw Jimmy, her expression radiated a 
joy that made his eyes smart. She hurled 
herself into his arms. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she cried. “ Jimmy!” 

He held her tight. What else could he 
do? He felt like a monster. That was 
partly because he liked her—oh, immense- 
ly! He thought how dearly he could have 
cared for her if his new love had not come 
between them. 

As she led him through the three dreary 
rooms to the only one that fronted the 
street, she clung to his hand, and he re- 
turned the pressure. Her two maiden aunts 
must have been back in the kitchen. 

Once in the parlor, he shock his head 
as she patted the seat beside her on the 
davenport. Instead, he sat down in a 
straight chair across from her, and opposite 
the piano. 

‘““Aren’t you glad to see me, Jimmy?” 
she asked. 

“T’m always glad to see you,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘ but—” 

He paused, his mind grasping for ade- 
quate words, and his eyes went to the win- 
dow. Yes, the square vase of larkspur was 
here, too. Had Myrtle thought he would 
come to-night, then? 

The white blossoms swamped him in 
memories — rows of the flower inevitably 
associated with his flower garden in Vir- 
ginia; Ella, as a bride, with it twined in 
her midnight hair; Joyce, at two, toddling 
toward him, her small hands grasping the 
blossoms torn up by the roots. 

His eyes blurred, and then as suddenly 
cleared, to see the misery on Myrtle’s face. 
He realized that now he could be nothing 
but ruthless; so his tone was well modu- 
lated when he said: 
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“T might as well make a clean slate of 
it, little girl. Things will be changed be- 
tween us. I can’t marry you. I can’t—” 
He was silenced by the grayness that 
flooded the girl’s face and drained her lips. 

“Why?” she finally whispered. 

“T love some one else better, and it 
wouldn’t be fair to either of us to go on. 
You’ll see that it wouldn’t do. You're a girl 
of good common sense. You'll see—” 

Myrtle’s blue eyes stared more widely at 
him, her lids fluttered, and she slid to the 
floor. 

Jimmy placed her full length on the dav- 
enport, and in a moment her eyes opened. 
She returned his gaze unsmilingly, but 
without a tear. He was glad of that. He 
had had enough of tears. 

When he was sure that she had not faint- 
ed, he went to find her aunts. Then, with 
a heart that was perhaps as heavy as hers, 
he slipped out of the door and away. Why 
prolong the agony? Myrtle would under- 
stand, and would adjust her life to the in- 
evitable. In time she would marry some 
nice fellow. 


So to-day as Jimmy sped homeward from 
the Westchester hills, where he had gone 
with a load of furniture, he thought of 
these uproctings of his life chiefly with re- 


gret for others. Time, he reflected, would 
heal all wounds. 

He had been driving rapidly, but now 
he slowed down to gaze at the valley below 
him, at the checkerboard farms with their 
small white houses, at the lake beyond, at 
the whole rain-drenched face of nature. 
How wonderful it all was! He felt an in- 
definable wistfulness, a nostalgia, perhaps, 
that seemed to link up with his going away. 

And then he saw the rainbow, gorgeous- 
ly vivid, that encircled the sky to his right. 
This symbol of promise shot a glow to his 
heart. 

The wistfulness passed. 


VI 


‘AT last the moment had arrived. He 
was in the church waiting for ker. He saw 
his sister, and the boys, and old Sigurd in 
his tacky best, and—yes, of all people, 
Myrtle! Had she cared as much as he 
thought, then? 

The church was full of people, in fact. 
Why had he decided to be married in a 
church? But of course this was the proper 
place. 
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The priest was waiting. He haa not ex- 
pected a priest to marry them, but a Protes- 
tant minister—one of his own faith. It 
didn’t matter, however. People of all be- 
liefs were working for the same goal. 

A bell’s clear note cut into Jimmy’s 
thoughts—a note sweeter than the redbird’s 
call in his Virginia woods. Was it the wed- 
ding bell? No, it sounded like the bell in 
the hospital chapel. 

He did not try to think, for just then he 
saw /er coming all in white, with flowers 
at her waist. No, it wasn’t the bride—it 
was Joyce. Why was he always confusing 
the two? 

Never had he been so happy—not even 
as a boy under the dogwood tree, or in his 
skiff in Chesapeake Bay, with the flaming 
sun coming up before him, or in his first 
youth’s devotion to Ella. He had not been 
so happy in his love for Joyce; for now he 
felt no fear of losing her. This, then, was 
the keynote of his joy. 

The ceremony was being performed. He 
was responding to the priest. 

“ Until death do us join,” he heard him- 
self saying. Surely it should have been, 
“ Until death do us part.” 

The phrase electrified his thoughts. It 
whisked him back to his neighbor in the 
hospital ward, the boy who had died with- 
out knowing life. 

Then, like a wondrous flood of light, a 
great understanding came to Jimmy. Sud- 
denly he knew that the monster whom he 
had seen battling with the youth did not 
exist. What he thought he saw had been 
simply his own conception of death. A 
veil had been drawn for the boy, just as it 
must be drawn for all of God’s earth-bound 
mortals. 

Jimmy felt deeply ashamed of that 
morning’s revulsion against God; but why 
should he dwell upon this now? He was 
content. 

The ceremony was over. He was march- 
ing with ser—no, with Joyce—up the 
church aisle. They were back at the door. 

Here Jimmy looked up, to meet the gaze 
of his sister leaning over him. Her lashes 
were wet, her face was working. His 
friends about her were weeping, too—pray- 
ing and weeping. All were on their knees. 
The room was filled with the drone of their 
prayers. People did not pray like that at 
weddings. What was wrong? 

He glanced about him. His mind was 
clear now. 
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He was not in a church at ail, but in the 
hospital room, with its somber walls and 
scant furniture, and the crystal vase of 
larkspur on the window ledge. 

She was here, too, her warm hand in his. 
He turned to her. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 
this?” 

“Death,” she said softly. 


“What is 


But the import of that once dreaded 
word sent no fear to Jimmy’s heart. Hazi- 
ly he had known all the time. Besides, he 
was listening to the golden note of the bell 
he had heard a moment ago, as it melted— 
softly, softly, like a zephyr—into the swell 
of an organ’s melody. 

Evening service had begun in the hos- 
pital chapel. 





Cinderella and the Mu§ddle- 
Aged Prince 


A BUSINESS MAN FEELS A CHARITABLE IMPULSE TOWARD HIS 
STENOGRAPHER, WITH UNEXPECTED RESULTS 


By Charles Divine 


THOUGHT of her as Cinderella, con- 
I demned to sit, not exactly in the ashes 
of a depressing kitchen, but in a mo- 
notonous corner of this musty old building, 
week after week, wearing the same terribly 
sensible blue suit and paper cuffs, and filing 
my reports, running my errands, and an- 
swering all my demands with obedient 
brown eyes. 

I don’t believe I’m more sentimental than 
other men; and yet I thought of her as 
Cinderella particularly on this June day, 
when outside my open window the sunshine 
drenched the street, the roar of traffic 
seemed to float up with certain lyrical 
qualities, and a soft breeze entered the office 
vagrantly and billowed around the room. 
The day was the epitome of spring. I 
could feel its magic working in me—not 
that in the spring my young man’s fancy 
lightly turned to thoughts of love, for I 
was no longer a young man; but it stirred 
in my heart a feeling of kinship with all 
mortals doomed to an eight-hour day in an 
office like mine — especially Miss Raney, 
whose small, indefatigable back I could see 
bent over her desk. I felt sorry for her. 

She was poor and plain—as plain as a 
cotton stocking. What a drab life she must 
lead, harried all day between my office and 
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the shipping room, departing wearily at 
night for some tiny apartment on the East 
Side! 

If I felt lonely at times—as I suppose 
any man must feel who has been a widower 
for ten years—how much lonelier must she 
feel, without the comfort of friends with 
limousines, country clubs, theaters, and 
parties. 

“Miss Raney!” I called across to her 
suddenly. ‘“ Have you an engagement this 
evening?” 

Naturally my question surprised her, be- 
ing the first of that nature I had ever pro- 
pounded. Her face—so small that it was 
almost the miniature of a face—was turned 
toward me, with her brown eyes widening 
behind horn-rimmed glasses, dilating so 
much that I thought they would reach the 
circumference of the lenses themselves. 

““ Me?” she asked, astonished. “ An en- 
gagement this evening?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“No,” she said slowly, wonderingly. 

“ Then I’d like you to go to dinner with 
me, and to the theater afterward.” 

I saw her eyes enlarge their circles of 
amazement still more. I felt like saying: 

“You needn’t be afraid—I won’t try to 
hold your hand, or kiss you in a taxicab, or 
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make love to you. Other men may do that 
with the girls in their offices, but not I. I 
just want to give you a good time for one 
evening.” 

Waiting for her reply, I glanced out of 
the window at the trucks rumbling down 
the street, their drivers leering at girls on 
the sidewalks and shouting lusty, amorous 
remarks. I felt that while the spring was 
bringing out the worst in truck drivers, it 
was bringing out the best in me. 

“We might go to a supper place after 
‘the theater,” I added, turning to Miss 
Raney, who still hesitated. 

Did the little thing think I was too old 
for her? Just because a man reaches mid- 
dle age, there is no reason for believing that 
he has one foot in the grave, especially 
when the other foot feels quite at home on 
a dance floor! 

She couldn’t know, of course, that it was 
out of pity for her lot that I had been in- 
spired to this action. Her hesitation I set 
down to amazement. That was the secret 


of success, either as a human being or as 
secretary of a button factory—putting 
yourself in the other person’s place. I 


could imagine just how Miss Raney felt, 
suddenly stunned by the idea I had pre- 
sented to her. 

As a boss, I was human, after all. I had 
a heart. I wasn’t just a machine—or, if I 
was, it was a machine that had its break- 
downs. I realized this, remembering days 
when the work piled up on me to such an 
extent that I snapped at my little stenogra- 
pher, shouted at the other girls, banged my 
desk, and inevitably brought back my nerv- 
ous indigestion, so that I had to send Miss 
Raney to the drug store for pills. 

“T’m inviting you out to-night,” I ex- 
plained, ‘ because you have worked your 
head off in my office. It’s a sort of token 
of appreciation — that’s all. It’s nothing 
personal.” 

I saw a flush mount to her cheeks, mak- 
ing me wonder if I had said the wrong 
thing to her, poor girl! However, she re- 
plied, calmly enough: 

“Thank you, Mr. Wiggers—I’ll be glad 
to go.” 

“ All right! That’s fine! Now go out 
to the shipping room and get me a sample 
of the new X 92 button, will you?” 

I wondered what show I should buy 
tickets for—a problem which I solved by 
calling up my friend Jim Lipscomb, on the 
Evening Leader, who told me that he would 
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leave two tickets for me at the box office of 
a new play opening at the Empire. That 
was fine—an opening night for Miss Raney. 
It ought to thrill her! And indeed the 
news did seem to strike her as almost too 
good to be true. 

“‘T think we had better dress for dinner, 
then,” I suggested. “ You know what I 
mean—evening dress, if that would please 
you.” 

I knew that most girls like to wear eve- 
ning gowns and to be seen with men in 
dinner coats, but I didn’t know whether 
Miss Raney’s wardrobe would be adequate 
for the occasion. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” I ventured, with 
considerable hesitation, “I have a friend, 
a girl just about your size, who would be 
glad to lend you a frock for to-night. She 
has so many that she has lost track of them. 
I hope you don’t mind my suggesting it?” 

While I was about it, I thought, I might 
as well do this up brown—dinner gown, 
flowers, taxi, theater —all that her little 
heart could desire. 

“IT don’t mind,” she said, “ but it won’t 
be necessary. I can manage the dress all 
right, Mr. Wiggers.” 

“Well, just as you say.” 

“You’re very kind!” 

Her tone was one of deep gratitude, caus- 
ing me to feel that after all it was a nice 
thing to give pleasure to others, especially 
those who are less fortunate than we are. 
At the same time I wondered what kind of 
a costume she would manage. It might 
turn out to be something pretty terrible. 

“ Well, anyway,” I said to myself, “ I'll 
grin and bear it, even if she wears her pa- 
per cuffs. This is er night!” 
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Out of the densely populated section of 
the city in which she lived, where children 
swarm on the sidewalks and milk bottles 
on the window sills, the taxicab brought 
Miss Raney to the fastidious portal of the 
hotel where I was waiting for her—waiting 
to see the obedience in her brown eyes 
change to awe as I led her down the thick- 
ly carpeted corridor to the glittering French 
restaurant. 

When I saw her in the glow of the elec- 
tric lights, I gasped. She was a little thing 
beside me, coming only to my shoulder, 
and her face, as I have said, seemed only 
the miniature of a face; but now I saw that 
it was a miniature of almost cameolike 
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charm, that she had done something to her 
black hair which made it as lustrous as the 
sealskin coat she wore, and that her brown 
eyes looked at me without the austere reti- 
cence of horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“You—you’ve left your glasses off!” I 
stammered. 

‘“‘Yes—I only wear them in the office.” 

In the restaurant she surprised me by 
winning a deep bow from the head waiter. 

““Good evening, Henri,” she said, pro- 
nouncing the name in what I knew was the 
correct manner, and adding with a confi- 
dent air, to my bewilderment, as we fol- 
lowed him across the restaurant: “ Une 
table dans un coin, s’il vous plait, Henri!” 

When she sank into her chair, with her 
coat removed, I gasped again at the sight 
of her simple but extremely charming eve- 
ning frock, 

“That looks like a very expensive 
gown,” I said. 

“Tm afraid it is,” she replied. “I 
haven’t seen the bill yet.” 

For the third time that evening I gasped, 
and the evening had only just begun. It 
had begun so auspiciously, on her part, 
that it was I who felt awe and not she, as 
she adroitly ran through the menu, picking 
out the French dishes in their native 
tongue, which was Greek to me. I had 
come prepared to bend every effort to make 
her feel at ease in unaccustomed surround- 
ings—an undertaking which, as I now saw 
with growing amazement, would be like 
carrying Ford parts to Detroit. 

Miss Raney made me feel that I was a 
factory worker, and that buttons were 
plain, prosaic things—though what would 
we do without them? She sat opposite me 
devoid of paper cuffs, her bare arms gleam- 
ing white. She did not fumble with her 
forks, or misconstrue the spoons, or betray 
any unfamiliarity with the finger bowl. 

By the time we finished our dinner and 
started for the theater, I realized that there 
was no need of assuring her that she needn’t 
be afraid, and that I wouldn’t try to hold 
her hand or kiss her in the taxicab. Her 
poise seemed to be too perfect for fear. 

In the theater she glided gracefully down 
the aisle. Once in her seat, turning around 
to survey the audience, she caught sight of 
a person to whom she nodded “ good eve- 
ning.” I wondered who the acquaintance 
was, but I didn’t dare ask her. 

“Anyway,” I thought, “she knows 
Somebody who bought three-dollar seats!” 


The rich, the socially important, the 
critics, and not a few of the city’s celebri- 
ties were represented in the audience, which 
the newspapers would describe the next day 
as “ brilliant,” and among which, I reflect- 
ed, sat the secretary of a button factory 
and his stenographer, the latter by no 
means weighed down by any perceptible 
sense of paradox. 

During the intermission following the 
first act she looked around again, and, as 
quickly as a woman discovers a mirror, 
found another acquaintance, to whom she 
bowed, with a smile. This time I followed 
the direction of her gaze and saw, to my 
surprise, the imposing figure of one of the 
most prominent society women of the city, 
whose photograph was constantly appear- 
ing in the papers. 

“Why!” I exclaimed, almost dumfound- 
ed. “That’s Mrs. Stetson Vanderpoole, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Raney coolly. “TI 
haven’t seen her in a long while—that is, 
to talk to.” 

“Good Heavens!” I thought to myself. 
“ How does it happen that she knows peo- 
ple like that?” 

I glanced down at her, sitting beside me, 
and studied her profile, perplexed, realiz- 
ing that I did not understand this girl at 
all. I have always tried to be philosophi- 
cal about things, to analyze them, and I 
sensed that something had happened to my 
big-hearted scheme to take Cinderella from 
the button factory to the ball. The slipper 
was on the other foot, and I was the one 
who felt like Cinderella. 

My feeling of chagrin and discomfort in- 
creased as we left the theater. I found 
Miss Raney talking in a manner that was 
wholly unlike her demure obedience in the 
office, and employing an entirely different 
vocabulary. 

The dancing place to which I took her 
was one of those supper clubs where the 
cover charge is so high that to be seen there 
is almost equivalent to a financial rating. 
Shaded lamps, glowing spots of light on lit- 
tle squares of tablecloth, a dance floor in 
the center of the room, over which a subtly 
manufactured twilight hovered, crowds and 
conversations—-all these girt us about glam- 
orously. A jazz band was secreted in an 
alcove, from which its poignant discords 
soon burst with saxophonic fury. 

I made an attempt to regain some con- 
versational ease. 
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'“ The play was pretty good, wasn’t it?” 
I asked. 

Miss Raney turned her cameolike face 
candidly toward me. 

“ You mean as entertainment or as art?” 

Again I grew disturbed, wondering what 
she meant, for the word “ art ” always baf- 
fled me. 

“‘T mean as a play,” I returned nervous- 
ly. “As a play, of course! Pretty good 
play, I thought.” 

“Do you want my candid opinion?” 

“ Yes,” I said, somewhat taken aback. 

“Too obvious in color, Mr. Wiggers. In 
life villains are not all black, nor are heroes 
all white. I, for one, want my hero to have 
his faults, the same as you or I. Don’t 
your” 

I caught my breath. 

“ Don’t I what? Have my faults?” 

“ No, no!” she Icughed. ‘‘ We won’t go 
into that. I mean, don’t you like your he- 
roes to be human beings after all?” 

“‘ After all what?” I queried, growing 
more and more bewildered. 

“ After all is said and done.” 

“‘ Where?” 

“ Anywhere!” 

“ Wh-what are we talking about? I— 
I’m a little confused.” 

Again she laughed. I already felt so ill 
at ease that her laughter entirely upset me. 

“‘ Let’s dance,” I suggested, as a refuge. 

The idea was good, but the execution 
was poor, for my feet somehow forgot that 
they had ever been en rapport with a par- 
quet floor before. I could feel my nervous 
indigestion coming back again. Tripping 
the light fantastic toe was not enjoyable 
when it was Miss Raney’s toe, and not 
mine, that I tripped. We almost fell. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, and felt the perspi- 
ration break out on my brow. “I didn’t 
intend to step all over you.” 

“That’s all right,” she said, looking up 
at me sweetly. ‘ Dance floors are paved 
with good intentions!” 

Of course, I immediately stepped on her 
toes again. I lost my nerve completely, 
making desperate efforts to propel her 
along, seeking elbow room in the throng 
of dancers, growing breathless, groping 
blindly, my feet insensible to all rhythmic 
response. 

When the music stopped, I led her hast- 
ily back to our table and sank into my 
chair, mopping my forehead. She looked 
across at me—almost pityingly, I thought. 
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“It’s all in getting used to these modern 
dances,” she said. 

I gasped. 

“T dance two or three nights every 
week!” I retorted. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon—I didn’t mean 
to offend you.” 

I said nothing more, but blankly lapsed 
into silence. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter?” she inquired final- 
ly. “ Aren’t you having a good time?” 

I continued to maintain a sullen silence. 

“Oh, please!” she protested. “ Mr. 
Wiggers, you mustn’t—”’ 

She did not finish her sentence, having 
caught sight of a tall, dark-skinned young 
man, wearing a flippant mustache, a dis- 
tinguished air, and a smart dinner coat, 
who approached our table and bowed. He 
smiled at Miss Raney, and said “ good eve- 
ning ” in a deep voice with a strong foreign 
accent. 

“Oh!” she returned, delighted. 
do you do, count?” 

She held out her hand to him. He bent 
over it and kissed it. 

“May I present Count Stanislawsky?” 
she said, turning to me. “ Mr. Wiggers— 
Count Stanislawsky.” 

“‘ Sharmed, I am sure,” said the count. 

Then, ignoring me, he addressed all his 
remarks to Miss Raney, leaving me stand- 
ing on my feet with a blank expression on 
my face and a growing feeling of injury 
within me. All I got from the count was 
a view of his profile. 

When he said good-by, he kissed Miss 
Raney’s hand again. He was young, he 
was noble, he was gallant. He made me 
feel my middle class and my middle age. 

By this time I was out of tune with the 
whole universe. 

“Waiter!” I shouted. ‘“ Check!” 

“Mr. Wiggers,” demanded Miss Raney, 
“are you angry at me?” 

She gave me a level gaze and the full 
benefit of her brown eyes. 

“Yes, I am!” I finally blurted out, feel- 
ing that a psychic explosion was taking 
place within me. ‘“ You’ve spoiled my 
whole evening!” 

““T?” she said, and caught her breath. 

I saw that I had hurt her. Something 
came into her eyes that might have been 
the darkening prelude to tears. 

“Tt’s not your fault,” I went on quick- 
ly, so completely dissatisfied with myself 
that I felt hot all over. “It’s all my own 
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fault. I’m a fool and a cad! I thought 
you were a lonely little girl in a big city. 
I expected you to be overawed, I guess, and 
pathetically surprised at this side of life, 
about which i imagined you knew nothing. 
Now I see that you know all about it. You 
know people wherever we go. You aren’t 
lonely. You aren’t pathetic.” I gripped 
the edge of the table, determined to make 
my confession complete. “I’m the one 
who is lonely, and I’m the one who is poor 
—that is, I’m a poor fish!” 

I sat back in my chair, resigned and re- 
lieved, but by no means happy. Miss Ra- 
ney stared at me for several long seconds. 
Then, seeing how wretched I was, she sud- 
cenly became sympathetic, and made an 
admission. 

“T knew you felt that way about me,” 
she said. 

“You did?” 

“Yes. When you asked me to go out 
with you this evening, I knew you thought 
you were taking me into a new, strange, 
and dazzling world where a poor little 
working girl never sets foot. You were so 
concerned about my costume—that’s what 
made me mad.” 

“ Mad?” 

“Of course!” Her eyes suddenly lit 
with fire. ‘“ I don’t like to be reminded of 
my poverty. I am poor, I admit, and I 
do feel like a working girl. I live in a 
wretched street where the women park their 
baby carriages on the fire escapes and the 
men have their initials on dinner pails, in- 
stead of limousines; but I don’t like to be 
pitied on that account. It makes me class- 
conscious. I know I’m a poor little grub 
without a rag on my back—” 

The choking in her voice warned me that 
she was about to cry. 
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“You — you exaggerate,” I interrupted 
hastily. ‘“ Look at the gown you’re wear- 
ing—it’s perfect!” 

““T don’t exaggerate. This dress belongs 
to my sister. She borrowed it from the 
dressmaker’s shop where she works.” 

“But you go out a lot. You know 
Henri, the head waiter at—” 

“T never set eyes on him before.” 

“What? I thought you spoke to him 
familiarly.” 

“Just for effect—to make you think I 
was a frequent diner there.” 

I stared at her, astounded. 

‘But the people at the theater—Mrs. 
Stetson Vanderpoole. You said you hadn’t 
seen her in a long while to talk to.” 

“That was true—I’ve never seen her to 
talk to. I don’t know her. I spoke to her, 
but she didn’t speak back. A cat can look 
at a queen.” 

“Good Heavens! 
is-what’s-his-name?” 

“Oh, he’s real enough, but he’s as poor 
as I am. I believe he’s here as the guest 
of somebody who is impressed by his title. 
He’s a Russian émigré, trying to learn Eng- 
lish and make a living in America. I met 
him at public night school, where I’m 
studying French.” She paused and drew 
her coat about her shoulders decisively. 
“ And now I suppose I’ve talked myself out 
of my job at the office. You'll fire me to- 
morrow, won’t you? I would if I were 
you. I came out with you to-night hating 
your invitation as an act of charity!” 

After awhile I answered her. 

“No, I won’t fire you,” I said; “ but to- 
morrow we'll begin on a new basis in the 
office.” 

And, after all, I did hold her hand going 
home in the taxicab. 


And the Count Stan- 





THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
Tuey asked me, “ What is hate?” 


I said: “It runs 


Across the lifted fingers of the guns 
That watch for it and wait.” 


“Then what is love?” 

The children looked at me. 
“Tt is not peace.” 

Clear as a moon from Greece, 
Light as the Golden Fleece, 
Regal as Rome— 

I said: “ An argosy 


Sent home.” 


Mary Louise Mabie 
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THE STRANGE WAY IN WHICH CLARA CONCKLING OPENED 
HER HUSBAND’S EYES TO AN UNPLEASANT TRUTH 


By Winifred Duncan Ward 


the Concklings’ for a week that I began 

to get glimpses of the curious drama 
that was going on there under the surface. 
It was a very beautiful surface indeed— 
suave and gracious, as life can be on a 
Long Island estate, wheve the wide lawns 
sweep up from the rhododendrons by the 
water to the formal gardens above, out of 
which the gray stone house rises proudly. 

The Concklings’ house was pleasantly 
alive, always with the stir of well trained 
servants moving noiselessly here and there, 
and with Mrs. Conckling serving tea on the 
lawns or the porches, or sitting with after- 
dinner guests in the big, cool living rooms. 
My first impression of her was that she was 
rather like her house—cool, dignified, re- 
served, in sharp contrast to the laughing, 
drinking, dancing, luxurious set who made 
up her entourage. 

They were Jack Conckling’s friends, as a 
matter of fact. Gay, handsome, sweet- 
tempered Jack was decidedly conglomerate 
in his tastes when it came to people; but 
there was something in the quiet, steady 
breeding which seemed to be the very es- 
sence of Clara Conckling that made it per- 
missible for all of them to enjoy themselves 
in their own way and to do as they pleased. 
So that when Nessa Jones suddenly made 
her preserfce in the house objectionable to 
every one, nothing was done about it, be- 
cause not by a word, a look, or a flicker of 
an eyelash did Mrs. Conckling hint that 
there was anything to be done. 

The guests, of whom I was one for a week 
or so, watched with what courtesy and for- 
bearance they could muster, while the viva- 
cious Nessa wove a bright, laughing, inno- 
cent net around Jack Conckling, tied with 
little knots of the sort that a woman of 
Clara Conckling’s type could never hope to 


T' was not until I had been a guest at 


untie. Jack’s wife was not a woman who 
would tear at anything. 

We had come back from a run to New- 
port, and were having tea on the deck of 
Jack’s yacht, when suddenly, for the first 
time, the three of us began to discuss our 
host and hostess. Jack had gone to a near- 
by hangar to inspect a plane that he had 
long wavered on the edge of purchasing. 
Nessa, developing a quite sudden passion 
for airplanes, had gone with him, to learn 
“what all the dear little shiny parts are 
for.” Mrs. Conckling had begged to be 
excused from tea, as she was at work on a 
hobby of hers—modeling little figures out 
of clay—in a glassed-off section of the con- 
servatory which she used as a studio. 

The hot, golden sunlight swam on the sur- 
face of Long Island Sound. A discreet 
Japanese dispensed iced punch and tea for 
myself, my brother, and an elderly engineer 
who had come down from New York to 
see Conckling on business. Jack had taken 
a great liking to the engineer, and had in- 
veigled him into remaining a month instead 
of one night. He had been the one to see 
the arrival and subsequent performances 
of Nessa Jones, and it was to him that we 
turned for further insight. 

“‘ She’s an early school friend of Mrs. 
Conckling’s,” he explained. “She wrote 
to her out of a clear sky, and revived old 
memories—said she’d been on the stage in 
California, and in the movies, and sent a 
picture of herself. It came at breakfast, 
I remember, and Mrs. Conckling lighted up 
with sudden pleasure at the picture. ‘ Oh, 
how pretty Nessa has become!’ she said, 
and handed the picture over to Jack, who 
looked once, said ‘ Hell’s ells!’ and passed 
it to me. Well, she is a beauty, of course, 
and we all jokingly urged Mrs. Conckling 
to invite her down at once—which she did. 
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I have a fancy, you know, that she’s more 
in love with her husband than any woman 
I’ve ever seen.” 

‘“‘ And conscious, perhaps, that her being 
five years older than he is a bit hard on 
him.” . 

“ Ves—after all, he’s a boy; and I think 
the way he and Nessa began playing to- 
gether right from the start, like two kittens, 
brought it home to his wife that he needs 
youth and vivacity.” 

I looked toward the rather austere house, 
which we could see from the water, and pic- 
tured Mrs. Conckling inside there, patiently 
working at her modeling stand—tall, grace- 
ful, with her calm brow, her delicate arched 
eyebrows, her moth-colored hair parted 
simply on either side, and her slender, aris- 
tocratic hands picking up and putting down 
the little modeling tools. This gift of hers 
alone seemed to set her apart from Jack’s 
friends, who had no talents beyond bridge, 
dancing, and good-natured gossip. 

Their gossip always stopped short at Mrs. 
Conckling. When she declined, as she often 
did, to attend the endless social functions 
that made up Jack’s week-ends at home, no 
offense was taken. 

“Oh, well!” the women said. ‘“ Poor 
dear, we must excuse her. She’s still in 
love with her husband!” 

Which was fairly charitable of them, as 
it meant that the eminently desirable Jack 
also stayed away from their parties. Auto- 
mobile loads of the nocturnally gay, skim- 
ming past the Conckling estate at midnight, 
had reported with hilarity how they had 
seen Jack and his wife sitting on the lawn, 
down by the rhododendrons, in the long 
rays of light that shone from the house. 

“What on earth can they find to do?” 
was the amused comment. 

Obviously the ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of lawn around the Conckling estate had 
never been intended to be sat on in that in- 
formal manner. It really wasn’t done, in 
Jack’s set. Still, the general consensus was 
that Mrs. Conkling could do almost any- 
thing and get away with it. 

“Tt’s the girl’s damned innocence that 
gets my goat,” said the engineer. 

“Nonsense!” said my brother. “She 
knows perfectly well what she’s up to.” 

“The fact remains,” said I, “ that Jack 
is in love with her and doesn’t know it, 
and not one of us has the nerve to tell 
him what an ass he’s making of himself!” 

“T think,” said my brother, “ that Mrs. 


Conckling wiil tell him, in her own way. 
Did you know she’s asked Nessa to stay on 
another month?” 

“ What?” said the engineer. 

Even I was startled. 

“If she’s done that,” I opined, “ she 
knows, and she’s going to kill it.” 

“She won’t lift a finger to kill it,” said 
the engineer. “ She’s too well bred to fight 
for anything. That type of woman will 
suffer until her heart breaks, rather than 
meddle with the life of any one she loves.” 

There was an awkward pause, during 
which my brother and I avoided looking at 
each other. We were thinking of a moment 
two evenings before, when we had left a 
dance at the house next to the Concklings’, 
to take a stroll through the shrubbery and 
cool off. Strolling farther than we intended, 
we had got over into the Conckling grounds, 
and my brother, recognizing a little summer- 
house among some trees, had said: 

“ Let’s go in and have a smoke.” 

It wasn’t until we had got within ten feet 
of it that we heard some one inside it sob- 
bing—muffled sobs that were half moans, 
with long silences between them. 

We both knew that voice. We had 
turned and shuffled away quickly over the 
grass, without saying anything to each 
other. When we got back to the ballroom 
we found Jack, resplendent in white flan- 
nels, whirling through the mazes of a waltz 
with his head bent over Nessa’s, and their 
eyes fixed steadily on each other as they 
whirled. She was a pale gold vision of radi- 
ant youth, bobbed hair shimmering like a 
halo, her bold, sweet mouth close to his, 
and her slender feet slipping after him like 
silver snakes. 

“ Mrs. Conckling’s too fine for this sort 
of a game,” said the engineer, who had gray 
in his hair, and kind, tired eyes. “I think 
something ought to be done about it.” 

“Tf you'll take my advice,” said I, 
“you'll do nothing. She knows how to 
handle him better than we do. You wait!” 


II 


AND so we all waited, and the gay and 
determined Nessa used us ruthlessly for her 
own ends. We were expected to engage 
Mrs. Conckling’s attention while she went 
canoeing, and driving, and riding, and ten- 
nis playing with Jack. Jack, gay, heartless, 
thoughtless, would come running back to 
his wife with accounts of how they had met 
a band of gypsies on the way, and how 
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Nessa had snatched a shawl from one of 
them and done a wild dance right there 
in the road. 

“ And by George, that girl can dance!” 
he said. 

Mrs. Conckling had smiled her long, slow 
smile at him. 

“Yes,” she had said evenly, “ Nessa is 
as lovely as a flower, isn’t she?” 

She meant it, too. 

I was unable to resist the temptation to 
interfere. 

“ Don’t you find,” said I, “that the 
vivacity of a certain type of American girl 
is very much on the surface? It gets to be 
such a bore when there’s nothing under- 
neath it.” 

Jack flared instantly. 

“ Well, if you mean Nessa,” he said, “ it 
doesn’t apply. She’s a very clever girl, as 
well as beautiful. I’m sure Clara agrees 
with me, too!” 

He looked at his wife with his big, stupid 
brown eyes. 

“T think her so very charming,” said 
Mrs. Conckling quietly, “ that I’m going to 
ask her to let me make a portrait of her 
in clay.” 

“ That’s a great idea!” cried Jack. 

Nessa gushed with enthusiasm at the 
news, and immediately began planning how 
she would dress her hair for the occasion. 
The start of the portrait was delayed sev- 
eral days, however, because Jack and Nessa 
had made so many engagements that it 
seemed impossible to find any time. 

“‘ That’s all right,” said Mrs. Conckling. 
“Tl start it without you.” 

For three mornings she worked quietly, 
alone in the glass studio, from pictures of 
Nessa, which that young lady always car- 
ried about with her on her travels. 

It was a striking and flattering resem- 
blance from the first. News of this charm- 
ing little game spread, and the neighbors— 
especially the men—got into the habit of 
dropping in at tea time to see how the clay 
face came day by day nearer to life. 

Nessa, delighted beyond words at this 
publicity, vouchsafed to her at a moment 
when she needed all the help she could get 
in her difficult game of capturing a rich 
lover, began to pose regularly. 

Jack, in the intervals of buying his air- 
plane, hovered about the studio, fanning the 
model, and reading aloud to her, at her own 
suggestion, to keep her from getting tired. 
Under the skillful, quiet hands of Clara 
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Conckling there emerged a lovely, laughing 
replica of the young Nessa, with a quality 
in it that Nessa never would attain—an 
innocence that veiled no slyness, and a lift 
of the head that lacked the faint brazenness 
which was hers in the flesh. 

“ It’s ridiculously like me,” said Nessa. 

She had a man come down from New 
York to photograph her standing languidly 
beside the clay model, with her arm around 
it, and a mirror in the other hand, which 
ingeniously reflected both her own profile 
and that of the statue. 

We all saw clearly enough that Mrs. 
Conckling was putting her whole energy 
into this bust. It was no casual plaything, 
but a work of art—a silent testimony to the 
sculptor she might have been had she not 
been a rich man’s wife. At the same time, 
she did not neglect us. She remained every 
moment the charming and attentive hostess, 
continually delighting us with her pleasant, 
whimsical conversation and her easy as- 
sumption that everything was all right. 

Of Jack we saw very little. When he 
did join us, he had a sheepish look which 
I have never seen in his eyes before or 
since. Everything about him suggested that 
he was beyond his depth and too weak to 
pull out. 

The deliberate duplication in clay of 
every detail of Nessa’s charm seemed to all 
three of us a case of mad self-abnegation on 
the part of this lovely woman, who was so 
gentle that to suspect her of hidden malice 
was impossible. 

“For God’s sake, what is she doing: it 
for?” blustered the engineer, during one of 
our conclaves. ‘ She’s making the girl out 
twice as good-looking as she really is.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “she has just made 
up her mind to hand him over, and she 
wants to push the whole thing to a climax 
and have done with it.” 

“No, no!” my brother expostulated. 
“‘She’ll never do anything so crude as 
that!” 

Gossip began to circulate, and in direct 
ratio, as it increased, Nessa Jones became 
more maddeningly naive, more gushing, and 
more than ever confident that the situation 
was in her hands. Her long eyes danced 
with triumph and excitement. Her eager, 
pointed chin was raised as if in anticipa- 
tion of something that was going to drop 
to her from the skies. Her round head, 
on its rather thin neck, was continually 
tilted this way and that, like a bird’s. We 
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all hated her, and we were all fascinated. 
She had a way of defying criticism until it 
was too late for it to carry any direct sting. 

My brother and myself were obliged to 
leave a week earlier than we had intended. 
There seemed to be no visible end to the 
silent unhappiness which our hostess was en- 
during so bravely, and I think we were all 
driven to a pitch of exasperation which 
made the departure of either Nessa or our- 
selves more than expedient. 

That young lady showed no signs of re- 
treating. She was learning to fly the air- 
plane, and she and Jack had disappeared 
in it for two days and nights, coming back 
by train, safe but disheveled, at dawn of 
the third day. The plane had been wrecked 
somewhere west of Atlantic City. They 
hadn’t much to say about this trip, and 
neither had we, but Mrs. Conckling’s face 
during those two days had seemed to freeze 
into white marble. I for one couldn’t bear 
to see her suffer so, and I announced my 
departure for the following day. 

She shot a look at me which I fancied 
was almost frightened. It seemed to say 
very plainly: 

“Wait! Don’t leave me yet!” 

Out loud she said: 

“TJ’ll have the bust of Nessa out of the 
mold to-morrow. I thought we’d make 
a party of it, and ask some people in for 
tea. It’s rather interesting, you know, to 
see it come out inch by inch, all white and 
shining.” 

Ii 


SHE spent that morning sending out invi- 
tations, and the next afternoon a dozen peo- 
ple drifted over, the women in summer 
gowns like flowers, and the men all in white. 
The studio was full of laughter and chatter, 
and waiters moving here and there. In the 
center of the room was the rough modeling 
stand, and two Italian workmen were en- 
gaged in cutting away the gelatin mold 
into which the plaster had been poured. It 
was fascinating to think ‘that when they 
took off in sections the shapeless mass of 
gelatin, the figure of Nessa would appear 
again, in shining white. 

Nessa herself, with a bunch of yellow 
orchids at her belt, had never been so vivid 
or so gay. Jack followed her about like a 
dog, evading our eyes. 

Just before the gelatin was stripped 
away, Mrs. Conckling stopped the work- 
men with a gesture, and spent fully three 


minutes in adjusting the shades across the 
top of the glass roof, so that the light would 
fall in a certain way on the face of the 
bust. Then, at a signal, the rubbery sec- 
tions were slowly lifted off, and there was 
Nessa in plaster so fresh and translucent 
that it looked like marble. 

Every one burst into spontaneous ap- 
plause. People drank to the statue, and 
little groups collected around it admiringly, 
for it was indeed a lovely thing. We three 
soreheads, however, did not go near it. I 
was bored and disgusted and tired to death 
of seeing this crude young nobody made 
the center of attention. 

And then the strange thing happened— 
whether by prearrangement or by accident 
I have never been able to determine. 

The tea party broke up. Twilight came, 
and the callers drifted home one by one. 
Jack offered to take one of the women, who 
had walked over, home in his car, and 
Nessa immediately insinuated herself into 
the party. 

We asked Mrs. Conckling, who showed 
signs of being very tired, if she wouldn’t let 
us take her out in the motor boat. She 
declined, saying that there were a few things 
she wanted to do around the studio; so we 
sauntered off and sat on the porch for 
awhile. Then, as she did not come out, I 
had the bright idea that I might have of- 
fered to help her. Leaving the others, I 
strolled back to the studio door. 

She was there alone, in what seemed 
to me, as I entered, a curious posture. The 
bluish-white incandescent light in the ceil- 
ing, which she used to work by at night, 
was turned on, throwing everything in the 
room into cruelly sharp relief. She sat 
crouching on a chair, with her arms over 
the back of it, and one hand over her eyes. 
Her face was toward the statue, but she 
was not looking at it, and when I came 
in she did not move. She seemed to be 
waiting for something. 

Instinctively I went over to the bust— 
and stood there, dumb. 

Something had been done to it—some- 
thing terrible. There were the marks of a 
sharp tool—simple, incisive, horribly clever 
incisions had been made. The laughing 
mouth had with one stroke been made leer- 
ing and vulgar. The long eyes had a sly, 
hard line under them. The thin neck 
seemed to have grown thinner. The eager 
pointed chin had been cut ever so slightly 
on either side—just enough to turn the 
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eagerness into avidity, the pointedness into 
aggression. 

The alterations were precisely those that 
time and age make in a lovely face that 
hides an unlovely spirit. The thing had 
all the brilliant subtlety of quick caricature. 

I gasped with admiration, and turned. 
Mrs. Conckling was looking at me, and the 
silent agony in her face held me dumb. 
She put out her hand, and I took it. 

“ Stay,” she said, and I sat down by her. 

I can never forget those ten minutes. 
She spoke only once, and then almost in a 
whisper. 

“ Have I been—cruel?” she said. 

“No,” I replied. ‘‘ You have told the 
truth—in the nick of time!” 

But when we heard their voices outside, 
her first gesture was one of kindness. 

“ Don’t let her in!” she said. ‘“ Don’t 
let her see it!” 

I went out and got Nessa away from 
Jack by some ruse or other. 

“Mrs. Conckling wants you in the 
studio,” I told him, and I piloted him in by 
the elbow, determined that this time he 
should not miss the drama of which he had 
so long been the unconscious center. 

She was sitting where I had left her, but 
in an easy attitude. She had lighted a ciga- 
rette, and her face was calm. 

“ Hello, Jackie!” she said. “TI sent for 
you to look at the bust of Nessa. I made 
some changes that I think make it a truer 
likeness, and I’m wondering if you'll see 
it as I do.” 

Jack stood still, staring, and the hard, 
sharp, scheming, vivacious face, which, in 
spite of everything, was still quite pretty, 
stared back at him. 

“ By God!” he burst out suddenly. “ It’s 
like her—it’s horribly like her!” 

The significance of those few strong and 
cruel strokes, wrung out at last from his 
wife’s month of silence, seemed suddenly 
to hit him. He turned sharply and took a 
step toward her, stammering: 

“Why, Clara—I never knew you—to do 
a thing like that!” 

A little sob escaped her, and then she 
collapsed in his arms. She had fainted. 

We brought her back in a few minutes, 
and her eyes sought his instantly, with 
great love and anxiety for his future writ- 
ten in every line. His boyish brown eyes 
had lost their stupidity at last. He seemed 
shocked into silence, and just knelt beside 
her motionless. 
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“Mr. Benda,” she said sharply, “ there’s 
a hammer about somewhere. Knock the 
bust over—see that it gets broken. Tell 
them that it fell off the stand. She must 
never know—” 

With a few swift strokes I demolished 
the work of three long weeks—and just 
in time. There was a voice outside, the 
swirl of a skirt, and Nessa rushed in. 

“ Jackie!” she was calling. ‘If we go 
now, the Owens will take us in their car for 
the dance, and we can have supper down 
by the—” 

Sensing the tableau before her, she 
stopped suddenly, with her mouth open. 

Jack, without rising from his knees, spoke 
to her across the length of the studio. 

“Tm sorry,” he said, “ but I won’t be 
able to go to the dance. Clara isn’t very 
well, and I’m going to make arrangements 
this evening to take her away. I’m awfully 
sorry, but we’ll probably have to be leaving 
to-morrow.” 

Nessa sensed defeat, without in the least 
knowing how it had come. Her face, as 
she stood there staring, was an exact coun- 
terpart of the face that now lay in frag- 
ments on the floor. 

‘“‘ Oh!” she said, in the chilliest of tones. 
“Oh, I see!” 

Then, turning on her heel, she walked 
away—with not a word of solicitude, not an 
inquiry, but just one hard glance at her 
hostess. 

Jack and I met again late that night. He 
had spent an evening of sending telegrams 
and orders about a trip to Bermuda, and 
toward midnight I found him walking alone 
among the shrubbery. We strolled along 
together in silence for a few minutes, and 
then he burst out: 

“ Much obliged to you, old man, for sort 
of sticking around!” 

“Tt was a long pull, waiting for you to 
come to.” 

I was determined to rub it in, and he 
took it meekly. 

“The trouble with Clara is,” he said, a 
moment later, “ that she’s so incurably well 
bred, she’ll stand for anything. How is a 
fellow to know—” 

“One is supposed to learn, in time,” I 
suggested. 

Jack looked at me sidewise with his nice 
brown eyes. 

“ Attaboy!” he said—which seemed, on 
the whole, to convey a good deal about 
women in general and his wife in particular. 
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HOW EMILE DURET WORKED ON NOVEL LINES TO SOLVE THE 


By Reita 


‘ X YHEN the body of André Garnier 
was found, one spring morning, 
with an ornate knife still pro- 
truding from the dead man’s breast, there 
was little reason to believe that his murder 
would be difficult of solution. He was the 
sort of person whose biography, had it been 
written, would lead the reader to expect a 
tragic ending. 

When the police responded to the gib- 
bering entreaties of André’s half crazed 
femme de ménage, half an hour after she 
had discovered her master’s body, they 
were confronted by a very prodigality of 
clews and motives. A hasty inspection of 
the small villa in which he had lived, a 
brief survey of the murdered man’s last 
two years on earth, and a violent death 
seemed a logical, if premature, climax to 
M. Garnier’s existence. 

During the first few days following the 
murder it appeared as if the case would 
make no trying demands upon the police. 
A few weeks later, however, it was a hardy 
individual indeed who broached the sub- 
ject of the Garnier murder to monsieur le 
préfet. 

André Garnier had lived for the past two 
years in a small stone villa halfway be- 
tween Paris and Malmaison. He had left 
there on a bright spring morning, with the 
intention of spending the day in Paris and 
remaining in town for dinner. Instead, he 
had returned to the villa in the early eve- 
ning; and at nine o’clock next morning his 
femme de ménage, on her way to his bed- 
room with his coffee and petit pain, had 
stumbled over his inert body on the floor 
of the salon. 

The femme de ménage, along with the 
villa and its ornate furnishings, and an in- 
creasingly sumptuous wardrobe, was only 
a recent acquisition of the dead man. Two 
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years before he had been an impecunious 
resident of the rive gauche, living in a chil- 
ly atelier, avoiding his landlord, eating spo- 
radically, and cursing the fates that failed 
to recognize his genius. Eventually, how- 
ever, they had recognized it—or perhaps 
he had learned better how to cater to their 
finical tastes. 

When he had learned this secret, he had 
graduated from the chilly atelier and a pre- 
carious existence to comparative affluence. 
At his death he had become known as a 
composer of lilting melodies, a writer of 
quotable verse, and a gallant du monde 
with many conquests to his credit. 

It was to this latter proclivity that the 
authorities attributed his death. Prelimi- 
nary investigations showed, rather appall- 
ingly, that there were as many probable 
reasons for André Garnier’s murder as there 
had been ladies who had temporarily shared 
his success. 

It is almost as confusing to discover 
twenty motives for a crime as to discover 
none. True, the knife in his breast was 
André’s own property, and bore no telltale 
finger-prints; but there was a lacy and im- 
palpable robe de nuit among the masculine 
contents of one of the closets. Moreover, 
an unidentified woman had been loitering 
in the vicinity of the villa on the night of 
the tragedy, as half a dozen neighbors and 
pedestrians testified: and among M. Gar- 
nier’s papers were billets-doux and notes of 
bitter recrimination in the same handwrit- 
ing. To these the femme de ménage added 
a name or two and some hazy descriptions; 
and the robe de nuit bore a pair of initials 
charmingly embroidered in a wreath of for- 
get-me-nots. 

“Trés simple!” the préfet said easily, 
and detailed a couple of his less skillful 
men to bring the murderer to justice. 
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The trail lof the robe de nuit was not a 
difficult one to follow; but, while it led the 
police directly to its owner, and its owner, 
eventually, to the divorce courts, it threw 
no light on M. Garnier’s murder. The 
nameless loiterer, who was identified and 
arraigned almost at once, brought them no 
closer to a solution than an impregnable 
alibi could do. 

All the clews were exhausted in an as- 
tonishingly short time. What had looked 
to be a crime singularly lacking in compli- 
cations took on the color of a mystery. It 
was when this had happened, and his “ trés 
simple”? had become a thorn in his side, 
that monsieur le préfet called in Emile 
Duret. 

M. Duret was a dapper, gentle-mannered 
little man with a neatly trimmed Vandyke 
and a preoccupied manner. After thirty 
years of notable services to his country, he 
had ostensibly retired, and was consulted 
only on occasions when the endeavors of 
the police had failed of results. 

He listened quietly while monsieur le 
préfet went over the facts, interrupting now 
and again — often irrelevantly, the préfet 
thought. 

“Vou say it was a femme de ménage 
who discovered the body. Had he no resi- 
dent servants?” 

“This Simone went to him as a resident 
bonne, but it seemed that she had a son— 
of doubtful paternity. The child, I gather, 
annoyed M. Garnier.” 

“ But she lived close at hand, then, this 
Simone?” 

“ There is a little house at the end of the 
garden, and she moved into it.” 

“That would account for the fact that 
she did not know of her master’s return, 
contrary to his plans, on the evening be- 
fore she discovered the body?” 

Monsieur le préfet nodded. 

“ He had told her that he would remain 
in town for dinner. He was very irregular 
in his habits.” 

“ Yet the conductor of the autobus that 
brought him to the Porte Maillot testified 
that he left the bus between seven and 
eight o’clock and boarded a tramcar for 
Malmaison.” 

“Tt is as I have told you—” 

“But you have not told me why he 
changed his plans. He left the villa at ten 
in the morning. What was he doing in 
Paris all day?” 

Monsieur le préfet was ready for that. 
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André Garnier had gone to Paris to consult 
the publishers who were bringing out his 
newest song. They had written him a 
check for an advance payment on his roy- 
alties, which he had cashed at his bank. 
At twelve o’clock he had lunched with the 
lady—later identified as the owner of the 
robe de nuit—and they had quarreled, as 
the maitre d’ hotel of the café attested. 
They had separated at three, and André 
Garnier had walked to the Café of the Two 
Dwarfs for his afternoon coffee. After sit- 
ting in the café proper for awhile, he had 
joined a group of students and free lance 
writers and artists in a private room. To 
them he had divulged the fact that he was 
to meet a new amoureuse at the Claridge 
that evening, and to dine with her. 

The gathering in the private room had 
broken up about seven, and soon after that 
André had boarded an autobus at the Place 
St. Michel for the Porte Maillot. It must 
have been eight when he arrived at his 
villa, but he did not arouse Simone to pre- 
pare his dinner. Instead, he brewed him- 
self a pot of coffee, and apparently set to 
work. 

“ Apparently?” queried M. Duret mild- 
ly. ‘ You mean that you found some in- 
complete manuscript?” 

But it seemed they had not. There had 
been no notes or sketches of new songs or 
verse on either piano or desk. Simone, 
however, had told them that it was her 
master’s custom to compose without a coat, 
and with his shirt sleeves rolled to the el- 
bow. He had been attired thus when they 
found him the following morning, and it 
was the préfet’s opinion that he had been 
murdered shortly after his return. 

“Yet he had drunk the coffee?” 

“The pot was empty, certainly, and the 
cup, as well.” 

“Where was the cup?” 

“On the piano.” 

“ And the young men with whom he had 
spent the afternoon at the Café of the Two 
Dwarfs, have you—” 

Monsieur le préfet had. There were 
four of them. They had contributed noth- 
ing more toward the solution of the tragedy 
than unassailable proofs of their where- 
abouts and activities on the night of André 
Garnier’s murder. 

“‘ And the young woman he was to take 
to dinner?” 

“ She waited for him until eight thirty,’ 
the préfet said. “ After that, my friend, 
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she took the only course open to an astute 
femme du monde—she found consolation 
in a substitute.” 

“ Vou have proof of that?” 

“ To the eternal regret of the substitute.” 

“« A man should die decently in his bed,” 
sighed M. Duret, and was thoughtful for 
a moment. “You saw her—this new 
amoureuse of André Garnier’s?” 

“ But certainly!” 

“Was she pretty—very pretty?” 

Monsieur le préfet shot the detective a 
veiled glance of contempt, and said dryly: 

‘““T believe so, monsieur—I suppose you 
would call her so.” 

“ And a new acquaintance of this Gar- 
nier’s—an unaccomplished fact, as_ it 
were?” 

“*So I understand.” 

The detective sighed and stroked his 
beard. 

“JT wonder why Garnier changed his 
mind!” he said thoughtfully. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said that I wondered why he changed 
his mind,” repeated M. Duret. ‘“ The 
lady was not yet a conquest, and she was 
pretty; yet this man, whose outstanding 
weakness was pretty women, renounced 
the pleasure of a téte-d-téte dinner with an 
exceptionally pretty one—if I am to trust 
your judgment—and went home to a lonely 
evening and a pot of coffee—probably in- 
ferior coffee. I wonder why he changed 
his plans, my friend!” 

“Tf you knew something of André Gar- 
nier’s character—” 

“T do,” the detective said surprisingly. 

“Then you know that he was eccentric, 
irresponsible, undependable.” 

“Still, the lady was pretty,” sighed M. 
Duret with gentle persistence. 

Monsieur le préfet waved this aside, and 
put the finishing touches to his story. 
These were the concluding facts of the 
tragedy, so far as they were known. 

The body was found in the salon, as he 
had said before, and there had been signs 
of a struggle—a brief struggle, evidently. 
A rug was crumpled, a chair had been over- 
turned. Passets-by between the hours of 
eight and midnight—there had been some 
few—had heard and seen nothing peculiar 
about the villa. M. Duret would please 
to understand that the affair had been han- 
dled promptly and with the conscientious 
penetration that characterized the police. 
The records were open to monsieur. 


True, the préfet had made the mistake 
of believing the case to be simpler than it 
had since proved to be. Suspicion had 
pointed to a woman—to half a dozen wom- 
en, all of whom had reason to wish that 
André Garnier were either dead or less in- 
constant. The préfet still believed it was a 
woman’s hand that had wielded the knife. 
Men had no cause to hate the dead man. 
He was a pleasure seeker, improvident, ir- 
responsible, but not vicious, and a-man 
must be vicious to make enemies of his own 
Sex. 

“IT understood there was a husband of 
one of the ladies—” 

‘““There were two, but neither knew of 
his wife’s conduct until after the tragedy.” 

Ten minutes later the detective rose and 
shook his trousers into their accustomed 
creases. During those ten minutes mon- 
sieur le préfet had concluded his summary. 
He might as well, he thought, have talked 
for ten minutes to the empty air, to judge 
by the abstracted look on M. Duret’s face. 

“Tf there are any points I have not cov- 
ered—if you would like any of my men—” 

“No, no, thank you,” murmured Duret, 
and added, stroking the fingers of his 
chamois gloves: ‘I wonder why the poor 
devil changed his mind!” 


II 


THAT afternoon the detective went out 
to the little stone villa. It fronted on one 
of the narrow, picturesque lanes off the 
road to Malmaison. Though the house it- 
self was empty, the femme de ménage still 
occupied the lodge at the end of the gar- 
den. It was June, and the trees and shrubs 
and ragged grass blanketed the place with 
green. 

For a few moments M. Duret stood star- 
ing aimlessly at the silent, shuttered house 
—-silent save for the drowsy twitter of birds 
and the hum of insects. He dipped into 
his pocket for a key, and started up the 
pebbled path. Then he paused, a little 
startled, as the sound of a high treble voice 
reached him. It hung in the air for a mo- 
ment, in half a dozen bars of plaintive 
melody, and then stopped as abruptly as it 
had begun. 

M. Duret swerved across the lawn until 
he had a view of the rear garden and the 
little ivy-grown lodge at the end. In the 
center of a pebbied path that stretched 
from the back door of the villa to the lodge 
there sat a yellow-haired boy with a dirty 
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face and eyes as black as the jumper that 
thriftily covered his plump little body. He 
was intent on constructing a moated castle 
—the moat was already dug and filled with 
muddy water—and the sporadic repetition 
of the melody that Duret had already 
heard marked his progress. 

The detective smiled and went back to 
the house. Inside, he fumbled through the 
dark hall into the salon, opened a window, 
and folded back the blinds. Turning from 
the window, he surveyed the room, which 
was showily furnished in the Louis Qua- 
torze manner. A film of dust lay on the 
piano and dimmed the bright gilt of chairs 
and tables. Despite the warm June sun 
that flooded the garden outside, a damp 
chill permeated the house. 

M. Duret crossed to the piano. A sheaf 
of lined music paper was propped against 
the rack, and beside it were half a dozen 
songs with the dead man’s name on the 
title-page. The detective sighed, and went 
back to the window. Then he swore softly. 

“Damn the child!” He leaned out of 
the window. “ It’s a nice tune, young man, 
what there is of it. Let’s have the rest and 
be done with it!” 

The boy looked up from his castle and 
stared gravely at the bearded face of the 
man in the window. 

‘What, then—can’t you talk?” 

The child continued to stare. Duret 
turned his back on those steady dark eyes 
and drew out the sheaf of notes that mon- 
sieur le préfet had given him. He studied 
them impatiently — he had a deep-rooted 
antipathy for notes of any description— 
until once more those half dozen bars of 
melody lent their wistful setting to the 
written words. With a shrug, he pocketed 
the notes and went in search of the femme 
de ménage. 

Mme. Simone was a neat, sharp-featured 
woman with a mass of glossy black hair 
and eyes as dark and bright as those of the 
yellow-headed boy. Now that the first 
shock of the tragedy had worn off, she took 
a morbid delight in discussing the affair— 
a morbid pride in the part she had played 
in it. She came out to greet M. Duret, 
wiping her hands on her apron, glibly ready 
to repeat her story again. 

She had been, she told him, in service 
to M. Garnier during the whole of his resi- 
dence at the villa. Yes, at first, she had 
lived in the house, but she had a son— 
monsieur might have noticed the boy; and 
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what with that, and with her master being 
so irregular in his habits, taking so many 
meals in town, and not requiring all her 
time, she had moved into the lodge, where 
she could still look after him and yet not 
be underfoot, as it were—for if monsieur 
knew anything of the artistic tempera- 
ment, why— 

The detective broke in upon her eager 
loquacity to profess his ignorance of the 
artistic nature. He had heard, he con- 
fessed, that they were difficult to— 

“ Difficult!” She lifted her hands, and 
brought one down to cross herself piously. 
‘““Not but that M. Garnier had his good 
points, as le bon Dieu knows, and when 
one is gifted—” 

“And he worked very hard, doubtless,” 
Duret threw in casually. 

Well, that depended, she told him, upon 
how one regarded work. To look at it, one 
would not believe it difficult, this song 
writing, and— 

“And who would have a better chance 
to look at it than yourself?” the detective 
said pleasantly. ‘“ As for myself, I have 
often wondered how these things are done.” 

She was looking at him sharply, a little 
contemptuously. She was accustomed to 
no such petty irrelevancies. 

“Take this M. Garnier,” Duret con- 
tinued. ‘Did he work arduously, with 
great labor, as it is said some do? In the 
matter of a song, for example, I suppose it 
would take him a week, perhaps a month, 
to get—” 

“A week! Parbleu!’? Hands and shoul- 
ders testified her scorn of the suggestion. 
“Tt is plain that monsieur knows little of 
these things. Why, I have known M. Gar- 
nier to come into the house like a madman, 
throw off his coat, and in an hour—yes, 
half an hour — poof, it was complete — a 
melody to make the angels weep! So 
swiftly his brain worked; but it is, as I 
was saying—” 

“Yes, yes,” the detective broke in ab- 
stractedly, and took a step away from her 
—to her indignant amazement. Then he 
turned back, his eyes twinkling. ‘“ d/on 
Dieu, your son chants like a demented 
priest!” 

“He is also musical, the small rabbit,” 
she said, and whirled on the plump little 
figure in the path. “Silence, rogue, or I 
shall make soup of your bones!” 

M. Duret was plainly startled at this 
dreadful threat. 








“ Ah, no—let him sing,” he said placat- 
ingly. “It is a pretty tune—if only he 
would sing the rest!” 

“M. Garnier often said—Mary rest his 
soul!—that the child was talented. Sing 
it all for the gentleman, mon petit!” 

Immediately the dirty-faced boy re- 
lapsed into gloomy silence. His mother 
shook her fist at him behind the detective’s 
back. 

“He is shy,” murmured M. Duret 
kindly. 

“He is a dullard,” she corrected heartily. 

A few moments later, and the detective 
was walking slowly back toward the tram- 
car. M. Garnier’s erstwhile femme de 
ménage watched in amazement and no lit- 
tle disgust. She had been prepared to tell 
her version of the tragedy, as she had told 
it many times with gratifying effect; but 
instead of hanging on her words—immor- 
talizing them, as it were, in a neat note- 
book—this timid-mannered little man had 
discussed the workings of the creative 
mind, and left. As a partial relief to her 
feelings, she cuffed the dirty-faced boy and 
went back to her work, grumbling. 
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M. Duret never took up a case where 
the police had left off. He made it a rule 
to go back beyond the place where the 
police had begun. Now, as he walked to- 
ward the Paris tram through the murmur- 
ous June afternoon, he was thinking, not 
so much of André Garnier dead as of André 
Garnier alive. 

He visioned him rushing in “ like a mad- 
man,” whipping off his coat to give expres- 
sion to some urgent voice within him, and 
producing in half an hour “a melody to 
make the angels weep.” He was thinking 
of André Garnier, the insatiate lover, and 
of the pretty woman whom he had left 
waiting in a hotel foyer while he went, com- 
panionless and dinnerless, back to an 
empty house and a bitter pot of coffee— 
for what? 

Why had he not roused the black-haired 
woman and set her to cooking his supper? 
Why had he not— 

Damn that boy’s incessant tune! It 
clung to one’s brain like a burr to one’s 
trousers—an abortive chant with no begin- 
ning and no end. Duret finally resigned 
himself to its persistent appeal, and was 
humming the air gently as he boarded the 
tramcar. 
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During the following days and weeks the 
detective pursued his own reflections, and, 
incidentally, the murderer of André Gar- 
nier, after his own unhurried fashion. Half 
a dozen times, following some vague clew 
of his own unearthing, he revisited the lit- 
tle stone villa and its fragrant, weedy 
garden. 

Though Mme. Simone still occupied the 
lodge, she had found employment at an- 
other house, and the garden was now in 
sole possession of the dirty-faced boy with 
the yellow hair. Always grave, always si- 
lent, save for an occasional burst into song, 
the detective came to regard the child with 
a blend of amusement and irritation. He 
was like an embodied joke at M. Duret’s 
expense; for the question which the detec- 
tive had first propounded to monsieur le 
préfet, and which still nibbled maddening- 
ly at all his waking hours, had not yet been 
answered. 

And then one night he found the answer 
—‘ quite by chance,” as monsieur le pré- 
fet was afterward wont to say. In those 
cases which had eluded his own grasp, the 
préfet was prone to credit superhuman 
agencies with a larger share of success than 
they merited. 

M. Duret was not a habitual theater- 
goer. It was no frivolous impulse that 
lured him to the opening performance of 
“ Francine,” the new opéra comique. It 
was the name beneath the title of the piece 
—a name with which he had become fa- 
miliar during his association with the Gar- 
nier case—that drew him. 

He did not enter the theater until after 
the rise of the curtain, and then he stood 
quietly in the rear of the auditorium, chat- 
ting softly with the nervous house manager. 
The place was brilliantly crowded, and the 
slender-limbed girls of the chorus were al- 
luring in their picturesque but scanty cos- 
tumes. The detective smiled at the 
naughty quips, wagged his head in rhythm 
to the music—and waited. 

At the fall of the second curtain, vocif- 
erous calls for the authors produced a pair 
of voung men—Jacques Dechaume and 
Henri de Cormont. They took their ap- 
plause, looking very white and ill at ease 
in the glare of light. 

Dechaume, the composer, voiced his 
gratitude in a graceful little speech, richly 
interlaced with bon mots. He was a sal- 
low, slender young man with a hooked nose 
and delicate white hands. From his place 
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at the rear of the house M. Duret studied 
him thoughtfully. 

It was on Dechaume that the detective’s 
thoughts were fixed when the curtain went 
up for the final act, and the picture of the 
composer was still in his mind when the 
pretty heroine started to sing a plaintive 
lament for her absent lover. 

She had sung half a dozen bars when 
Duret’s hand clutched the railing before 
him spasmodically. The lights that played 
about the singer were soft and misty, the 
audience was silent in the spell of romance. 
The music wove that romance for them—a 
romance of stolen kisses and a sickle moon 
and the nostalgic scent of honeysuckle. 

Presently the bars that had jogged the 
detective out of his moody lethargy lost 
themselves in a fuller sweep of melody. 
Then, while he was still probing his mind 
for their significance, they recurred. Sig- 
nificance they undoubtedly had. The 
melody rode into his senses and woke a tan- 
talizing echo—an echo that seemed in some 
vague manner to resound from the empty 
rooms of André Garnier’s villa. 

Then, suddenly, M. Duret was no longer 


seeing the mistily lighted stage or the 
pretty singer in her bright frock, but a 
dirty-faced, dark-eyed boy digging in a 
neglected garden with a broken spoon, and 
singing as he dug. 

IV 


Ir was not yet nine o’clock the next 
morning when the famous detective walked 
into the foyer of an apartment house near 
the Place St. Michel and asked to be di- 
rected to M. Dechaume’s apartment. A 
plump concierge, who was scrubbing the 
tiled floors, and who bore a lifelong grudge 
against early callers, eyed him suspiciously. 

“At this hour monsieur would still be 
asleep,” she said, and then dried her hand 
vigorously as the detective drew forth a 
crisp little note. 

“Oh, surely not this morning!” he re- 
plied, smiling, and laid the note gently in 
her hand. 

“ Perhaps monsieur is right,” she con- 
ceded, and pointed the way. “ Four flights 
and turn to the right—and thank you, 
monsieur !”’ 

His triumph of the night before, though 
promising future luxuries, had brought no 
immediate financial results to Jacques De- 
chaume. Therefore it was the composer 
himself, in a worn bath robe and frayed 
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slippers, who opened to M. Duret. He 
stared for an instant at the dapper figure, 
at the pad and pencil held a little ostenta- 
tiously, at the apologetic smile on his call- 
er’s face. Then he said, with a trace of 
condescension: 

‘“Ah, come in! I am still at break- 
fast. I suppose you’re a reporter?” 

“From the Matin—yes,” promptly re- 
plied Duret. 

““T scarcely expected you quite so early,” 
Dechaume said, and his manner made light 
of his dishabille and the cluttered room. 
“Sit down, won’t you? I liked your pa- 
per’s notice immensely. Did you happen 
to write it?” 

“ No—it interests me to write of the 
making of these things, rather than the 
finished product.” 

‘But you saw the opera?” 
ded. “ And liked it?” 

“Very much. The music is delightful— 
so fresh and—” 

“ The book’s not bad, too,” Dechaume 
said airily, and sipped his coffee. “It’s 
Henri de Cormont’s first attempt at any- 
thing big, you understand.” 

“ But not yours?” 

“Oh, I’ve published some things—a 
song or two; but this is my first opera.” 

“T suppose it took you some time?” 

“ But certainly! Six months or more 
I’ve been working at it.” 

“And in secret, I suppose?” 

“In secret? I don’t think I understand 
exactly.” 

“T’ve heard it said that one must be 
very cautious in working upon this sort of 
thing, so that the airs will be quite new to 
the public.” 

“Oh, I understand! Well, I’ve been 
cautious enough. Only a few of my friends 
ever heard the songs until last night.” 

“They are charming songs,” murmured 
the detective. ‘‘ They well deserve to be 
successful.” 

“T hope you’ll put that in your article,” 
the composer said. 

“JT will, my friend. I couldn’t help 
thinking that your success comes at an op- 
portune moment—” 

“Perhaps, but I’d rather you didn’t 
dwell on my ‘ early struggles and poverty,’ 
as you newspaper men call it.” 

Duret looked up in mild surprise. 

“Tt wasn’t of your change of fortune 
that I was thinking when I said that, mon- 
sieur. I was thinking how the ranks of our 
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young composers had thinned during these 
last few months. There was the death of 
André Garnier—” 

He said it thoughtfully, a little sadly, 
and left it hanging there, while his eyes 
clung to Dechaume’s face in their steady, 
abstracted way. The composer took a long 
swallow of coffee and patted his lips dry 
with his napkin before he spoke. 

“Yes, yes—he did write a rather appeal- 
ing sort of thing, didn’t he?” 

“T believe so, though I don’t know much 
of his work,” the detective said. ‘“ There 
is one melody in your last act—a charm- 
ing thing—” 

“ Francine’s love theme, you mean, I 
suppose?” 

“ Exactly! You wrote that recently?” 

“ Why, no—that was one of my first in- 
spirations. You see, the plot practically 
hangs on that song.” 

“Tt is a most ingratiating melody,” mur- 
mured Duret. 

“T’m glad you think so.” 

“Tt stays in one’s memory. I fancy, 
having heard it once, it would not easily be 
forgotten.” 

“That’s one of the tests of a good 
melody,” Dechaume said, and stroked his 
hair complacently. “I rather think Fran- 
cine’s love song will be hummed all over 
Paris within a couple of weeks.” 

“T’m glad that you agree with me,” said 
Duret, and smiled apologetically. ‘“ You 
see, I have heard it before, and I have not 
forgotten it.” 

“Heard it before! But that’s impossi- 
ble, monsieur!”’ 

“But I assure you I have—this part of 
it.” The detective gently hummed the 
half dozen bars whistled by the dirty-faced 
boy. “It is unforgetable. You see, I 
heard it some weeks ago, and I have not 
forgotten it.” 

“Heard it some weeks ago! But I as- 
sure you that is impossible, unless you were 
present at a rehearsal of ‘ Francine.’ ” 

“No, I was not present at any of your 
rehearsals, monsieur; yet I assure you that 
I heard those bars before your piece went 
into rehearsal.” 

Jacques Dechaume’s complacence had 
vanished on the heels of stuttering anger. 

“ Monsieur, if you are insinuating that 
T am—” 

“T insinuate nothing. I merely repeat 
that when I heard your love theme last 
night, I recognized it at once.” The de- 
10 
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tective smiled slowly. “TI have heard it 
said that even the most conscientious com- 
posers occasionally derive their inspiration 
from some other source.” 

The musician’s sallow face flushed. 

“Then you are insinuating!” he cried 
angrily. “ You're insinuating that my mu- 
sic is not original!” 

“The one song, monsieur. I say noth- 
ing of the others.” 

“One song! And you think that I—” 

“‘T merely repeat, I have heard that song 
before.” 

“ But it’s impossible!” Rage had al- 
most stopped Dechaume’s voice, but the 
detective could see that he was searching 
frantically for an explanation. “ As a mat- 
ter of fact, if there’s any one theme in my 
score that is absolutely original, it’s that 
one. I’ve guarded it as a mother does her 
child. Look here, is that what you’re after 
for your damned paper? You’d like to 
damn me as a plagiarist?” 

“TI can only say, as I have said to you, 
that the theme of Francine’s love song, 
your most successful melody, is not a new 
one—that I heard it some weeks ago.” 

“And I tell you that you couldn’t have 
heard it before. No one ever heard it be- 
fore last night, except two or three of my 
most intimate friends.” 

“Ah, then you had played it for—” 

“For my friends, of course, I played it 
right after it was written. There’s proof 
for you, if you need it! They’ll tell you! 
As a matter of fact I elaborated the theme 
right before them that afternoon.” 

“ And how long ago was that?” 

“ Why, months—months!” 

“ And these friends—would they remem- 
ber it?” 

“ Ask them. Henri de Cormont was one, 
the man who did my book—and Pierre 
Macquer, the artist, and Georges Dubois, 
and—” 

The detective brought his hand down on 
his knee with a hearty thump. His face 
showed the liveliest excitement. 

“Why, good enough! I know them— 
you played it one afternoon at the Café 
of the Two Dwarfs! Perhaps that was 
where I—you were in the private room off 
the café proper—it was that afternoon you 
played it.” 

“Then you heard it there? Yes, that 
was where I played it.” 

“JT remember now.” The detective 
paused abruptly, and added, with his eyes 
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narrowing, as if in an effort to recall some- 
thing: “ André Garnier was there, too—he 
joined you.” 

The excited flush on Dechaume’s face 
receded until he was ghastly white, but he 
nodded. 

““Why—yes, come to think of it—he 
was there.” 

M. Duret smiled and nodded, as if 
mightily pleased with himself. Then he 
shook a waggish finger at his host. 

“TI thought I should remember where I 
had heard that tune before!” 

“Tt was there—at the café?” 

“Tt is as you say—the melody is not 
easy to forget. I knew I had heard it be- 
fore, and perhaps, if André Garnier had 
lived to complete his work, the public might 
also have heard your Francine love theme 
before.” 

“T tell you—” 

“Oh, come, monsieur!”’ The detective 
winked slyly. “Are you sure you are not 
reversing the facts? Are you sure it was 


not M. Garnier at the piano in the Caié 

of the Two Dwarfs that afternoon?” 
There came a thud and a clatter as 

Jacques Dechaume sprang to his feet. The 


overturned table lay on its side, the coffee- 
pot spilling its amber liquid among the 
broken china. 

“ That is a damned lie! I can prove it! 
Do you think I’d steal from a dirty rogue 
like André Garnier? Why, he stole from 
every composer who ever lived—anybody 
who knows anything of music knows that! 
The song is mine! If you heard any one 
play it, it was I. Garnier happened to 
come in and hear it. He said it was a 
triumph—those other men heard him, as 
they’ll tell you. As a matter of fact, he’d 
have stolen it from me if—if he could have. 
Dubois said at the time that I should prob- 
ably recognize the theme in Garnier’s next 
song!” 

The detective had pocketed his pencil 
and little notebook, and had come slowly 
around the overturned table to the side of 
the distraught Dechaume. 

“You're maligning a man who can no 
longer defend himself. Garnier had a repu- 
tation. He wouldn’t steal another man’s 
ideas. He wouldn’t care to risk the danger 
of detection.” 

“ There wasn’t any danger of detection, 
and he knew it. It’s hard to prove a thing 
like that. Besides, his things sold, and 
mine didn’t. If J had made an accusation 
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like that against him, I should have been 
laughed at.” 

“ Ah! His songs sold and yours did not! 
He was successful and you were not! Your 
first success comes after his death. Now 
that I think of it, it was not at the Café 
of the Two Dwarfs that I first heard your 
charming song, but at the villa of André 
Garnier. Since this is so, I feel that in 
justice to his memory I should make it 
public.” 

“ B-but that’s impossible! 
have heard it—there!”’ 

“T assure you I did.” 

“ Then—then it wasn’t until after he’d 
heard it from me!” 

“ How could that be, monsieur? The 
afternoon you played Francine’s love song 
at the café was André Garnier’s last after- 
noon on earth.” 

For a moment there was only the sound 
of the composer’s panting breath. Then 
he said sibilantly: 

“Well, there’s your proof! You're 
dreaming! All you want is a sensational 
yarn for your damned paper! If that’s 
André Garnier’s song, where is it? Find 
the manuscript—if he ever wrote it! Where 
is it?” 

‘“‘T think you could answer that question 
as nicely as you have answered another 
that has been troubling me for some time, 
monsieur,” the detective said gently. “ You 
have just explained to me why it was that 
André Garnier changed his plans. Yes, 
this is loaded and very potent, but if you 
will elevate your hands—that’s right!—it 
is not likely to go off.” 

The deadly little weapon in M. Duret’s 
hand had appeared so unexpectedly that 
Jacques Dechaume could only blink weak- 
ly into its shining muzzle before he sank 
into his chair, a limp, quivering figure. 

“You will understand, monsieur, that 
while I do not accuse you of taking André 
Garnier’s inspiration, I do accuse you of 
taking his life. To be frank with you, I 
knew that André Garnier stole—or tried to 
steal—the song from you. I knew that he 
must have written it down, in part, at least, 
and for some weeks J have been searching 
for the manuscript—the manuscript to 
write which he risked the disfavor of a 
very charming lady and went without his 
dinner. There—steady! Now, we are 
quite safe.” He patted the manacled 
wrists gently. ‘I hope you have kept that 
manuscript, my friend!” 


You couldn’t 








“J—J don’t know—my God, I don’t 


en 
know what you mean!” Jacques Dechaume 
t! panted. 
ur “T mean the manuscript you took from 
Ww André Garnier before you killed ,him—the 
fé manuscript which he would have published 
ur as his own—which he went home to write 
ré that night after he had left the Café of the 
in Two Dwarfs. You see, I know the facts 
it almost as well as if I had been present. I 
know that you brooded over the things 
’t your friends had said. I know you decided 
to see Garnier and warn him not to attempt 
to use your theme—your first promising 
‘d composition. I know that you found him 
working on that very theme when you 
1e reached his villa, and that in the quarrel 
ig which followed you killed him. I hope you 
r- have kept that manuscript, monsieur. It 
will be something in the way of a defense 
d for you.” 
n V 
e “CLew?” It was later that same day, 
il in monsieur le préfet’s sunny little office. 
's M. Duret stroked his beard and stared ab- 
d sently at the toes of his shining boots. 
e “You are right, the manuscript was the 
only tangible clew I had to follow. You 
n mention it because of that fact. It is some- 
r thing that exists — that you can see and 
" touch; yet it was a series of intangible 
1 clews that led me to this concrete bit of 
t lined paper, just as it was an intangible 
} defect in André Garnier’s character that 
1 pointed suspicion at one of his own con- 


freres. Among these, André Garnier had 
been considered a criminal—a despicable 
thief who stole the output of his fellow 
worker’s souls. 

“He had spent the last afternoon of his 
life among fellow composers and writers. 
Something had occurred, that afternoon, of 
sufficient importance to make him relin- 
quish a pleasant evening. He did relin- 
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quish it—he went directly home and set 
to work. He must have worked for some 
time, for he had drunk a full pot of coffee. 
The cup was on the piano—within easy 
reach, had he been working at the piano. 
He was a swift worker — yet he left no 
manuscript.” 

For a moment there was quiet in the lit- 
tle office, while the detective inspected 
again the music paper with its little dots 
and curlicues. 

“ Odd,” he said, ‘“‘ why Dechaume should 
have kept this! It is a peculiar quirk in 
the creative mind, this of treasuring manu- 
script; yet it was not really important. He 
was safe. Luck had been with him. No 
one had seen him leave his apartment. 
When he returned, it was dark. He stood 
in the shadows of the building until some 
other late comers came and rang for the 
concierge to admit them. He went in soft- 
ly behind them, unnoticed in the dark. He 
was halfway up the first flight of stairs be- 
fore they had turned on the entrance light. 
It is an old trick that we all know, yet we 
did not suspect his alibi, because we had 
no reason to suspect Dechaume. He had 
no visible reason for wishing to murder 
André Garnier. He was safe. If I had 
accused him of murder, he would still be 
free. Instead, I accused him of plagiarism 
—and in his defense he virtually admitted 
the murder.” 

“ Still, you had your clew,” persisted 
monsieur le préfet, who loved concrete 
facts. 

He patted the manuscript; but Duret 
was not looking at him. The detective’s 
eyes were dreamy. 

“Yes, I had my clew. When André 
Garnier was stricken down, he left it be- 
hind in his garden—half a dozen bars of 
music—lovely, unforgetable. A boy heard 
them that evening—and he never forgot 
them, mensieur!” 
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THE HOUR GROWS LATE 


Tue hour grows late, and half my work undone! 
Only the stars to see by—gone the sun, ; 
And even the moon that filled my happy eyes, 

Snatched by insane disaster from the skies. 








The stars are so high above my head, 
So little the light that they let fall, 

I think I’d better away to bed, 

And leave my work for good and all. 








Richard Leigh 
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A STORY OF PIONEER COURAGE IN A LAND OF DROUGHT 


By Turbesé Lummis Fiske 


tains it lay, overlooking the scorch- 

ing desert and the narrow, winding 
river—a long sweep of bench land, brush- 
grown and brown, inclosed on three sides 
by cliffs of sheer dark granite, forming a 
landscape so hostile as to give the impres- 
sion of a beast that holds its enemies aloof 
by the baring of its teeth. Thus for cen- 
turies it had lain inviolate, repelling all 
who chanced to pass that way, maintaining 
its secrets and its privacy with the gripping 
clutch of jealousy—until the coming of 
Jesse Byrne. 

Jesse Byrne was the son of pioneers. He 
wanted broad spaces and plenty of elbow 
room. He was impatient of the cramping 
monotony of little towns. He wanted to 
pit himself against big forces, to use the 
restless strength that surged within him; 
and this grim land, with its rocks that burst 
the earth with a rough, triumphant up- 
thrusting, kindled him with a sense of sav- 
age challenge. It made him feel that here 
was something that needed to be tamed. 

It was the winter of 1900 when he first 
saw it, and five months later he came there 
with his bride. He had little to work with, 
everything to contend against; but that 
would only make him scratch a little hard- 
er, as he said on that first day when they 
camped there, on a knoll that overlooked 
the sloping valley covered with a ruddy 
soil. 

His eyes lit with a thoughtful fire as 
they met the granite walls that towered 
above him. These dark rocks had an air 
that was homelike to him, a certain silent 
fortitude that he had learned to value from 
the teachings of the woman at whose breast 
he had been suckled—a woman who had 
held Indians at bay over a baby’s cradle, 
who, alone with her children in a wilder- 
ness, had faced starvation without flinch- 


Hie in the stony clasp of the moun- 
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ing, and had given them bread while she 
went hungering. 

He lifted his voice in a shout, and the 
granite gave it back to him in reverberant 
thunderings. 

“There, Cathie, ain’t that great?” he 
asked. 

The fragile slip of girlhood at his side 
shrank up against him. 

“Don’t, Jess!” she begged. 
turrible!”’ 

This was Cathie’s label for everything in 
the region. It was all terrible to her. She 
could not see with the eyes ‘of the future, 
as Jesse did, visioning the orchard, the cat- 
tle, the fields of grain. She saw only the 
barren earth gasping for moisture, the yel- 
lowing grass, the dust that rose in gray, 
choking clouds. 

She had spells of weeping, of nostalgia, 
that filled Jesse with misgiving. Had he 
been wrong in coming here? It had seemed 
so natural to desire a place of their own— 
“a place for the little buster that’s a coni- 
in’,” as he used to say, with a half tender, 
half sheepish grin, exulting in the thought 
of the morsel of his flesh and blood that 
was even now, with immemorial mystery, 
whispering at Cathie’s heart. To him it 
gave a sense of completion. It showed in 
his buoyant walk as he went lustily forth 
to work each day, whistling an old-time 
tune that was ever on his lips. 

“There’s a good time coming,” the whis- 
tling ran. “It’s almost here!” 

But Cathie’s face did not light up to 
hear him. She made no response to his 
cheery tune; and when he asked her, 
“What ye scared about, Cathie girl?” tears 
came into her frightened, dovelike eyes, 
ever roaming the solitudes. 

“Oh, Jess!” she stammered. “ Think 
what’s goin’ to happen to me so soon—an’ 
maybe I’ll die!” 


“ Tt’s—it’s 
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“T ain’t going to let ye die, honey. 
When your time comes, we'll go back to 
Springer, and Ma Mead ’ll take care of ye. 
Jest be brave, honey, a little while.” 

“Oh, Jess, I don’t feel’s if I could stand 
the trip acrost that desert again—fifty 
miles! You’re so strong an’ so hard—you 
can’t understand!” 

“ But, Cathie girl, can’t ye like it a little 
bit? Everything here’s so free and under 
the sky; and them cliffs—can’t ye feel how 
—how there they are? No falling down— 
that’s how I feel about them.” 

But Cathie did not share his exultation. 
She was like some pet bird let loose and 
longing for the safety of her cage. There 
was no thrill for her in the daily battle 
with the forces of the earth. As the time 
of her motherhood drew near, not all the 
reénforcement of Jesse’s tenderness could 
woo her from her fright. She became al- 
most hysterical in her pleas to be taken 
away, to be taken “ home.” 

Jesse was pained. This was home to 
him, this place where he was seeking to 
win a footing for themselves and for those 
who were to come. He felt as if he had 
made it a part of himself by all the home- 
ly, arduous improvements that he had 
achieved—the fence, the shack, the well 
that he was digging, the clearing over which 
he had swung his ax. It was his by right 
of conquest, by right of a love that went 
deep into his heart. 

Yet here was Cathie, praying him to sur- 
render what he had so hardly won. He 
never let her know what that meant to 
him, but fought his silent battle, until at 
last he had the strength to say: 

“It’s your happiness I care about, Cathie 
girl. If that’s what ye want, honey, we'll 
go back.” 

But still the precipices echoed with his 
dauntless whistle: 

“There’s a good time coming—it’s al- 
most here!” 

II 


LIKE a giant that veils its face and gives 
no sign of its might, until one day it shall 
catch its opponent unaware and crush him 
with one contemptuous clench, the land 
lay waiting. It knew its power. 

Now that release was so near, Cathie 
babbled constantly of Springer, of the 
friends she had left behind, of her hurry to 
be gone. She was always urging Jesse to 
accelerate his efforts, to make speed. She 
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made him feel that each added day hung 
on her like a weight and dragged her down. 

He whipped himself to extra exertions, 
working as strenuously in the heat as in the 
cool of the day, giving himself no rest, but 
holding himself relentlessly to the tasks he 
had set out to accomplish before their de- 
parture. It was not in him to leave things 
at loose ends; they must be shipshape for 
the day when the little fellow was grown 
and would be wanting a home place of his 
own. 

Jesse was fond of looking forward to that 
day. 

‘“‘ God bless the little buster!” he would 
say, looking over his land. “I hope he'll 
love it like I do!” 

He liked to think of this niche in the 
mountains peopled with his people. He 
liked to picture it fair and fertile and 
blessed with increase because he first had 
broken the soil and burned it with his 
brand. 

But the steady strain of overexertion was 
too much for him, and one day he became 
aware that he was falling ill. He tried to 
shake it off, for there must be no added 
burden for Cathie; but it would not shake. 
He fought with it. Surely he would mas- 
ter it soon, he thought, and Cathie need 
never know. 

He filled the wood pile and the water 
barrel, that her supply might not run low; 
and when she found him lying in a quiet 
spot beneath the cliffs, where he had gone 
that she might run no danger of contagion, 
all his concern was to allay her fears and 
to keep her from coming near. 

“°Tain’t nothing, honey — jest a little 
lazy spell, that’s all. Leave me lie here 
quiet, Cathie. I want to be alone. Yes, if 
I need ye, girl, I’ll call.” 

It was mountain influenza, Jesse knew; 
but he did not share the knowledge with 
her, for she would only be terrified, while 
he was not afraid. Sickness was only an- 
other of the things that tried to match its 
strength with his. Some might be downed 
by it, but not Jesse Byrne. 

Die? Of course he would not die! He 
was made of granite like those cliffs, like 
all the men of his line, who had pioneered 
it since the first Kentucky pine had fallen 
under their blows. Die? No! Did he not 
have Cathie and the little fellow to think 
about? He would be up and at it soon 
again, showing this old son of a gun of a 
mountain that he was not lightly to be 
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reckoned with, that he would do what he 
said he would do. 

That afternoon he felt too sick to make 
the trip up the cafion to water the horses; 
but he made himself go, for Cathie, he 
knew, would not have the strength. That 
gallant endeavor to spare her cost Jesse 
Byrne his life. At four o’clock Cathie had 
come to the little shelter he had made for 
himself—a wagon sheet thrown over a 
shrub. She stood outside as he had bade 
her do, speaking to him tremblingly, and 
he had answered cheerily: 

“Tm all right, honey. Jest a little more 
time—jest leave me get a bit more rest, 
Cathie girl, and don’t come near.” 

At five, when she came again, there was 
no response to her call. She threw her- 
self down beside him. 

“* Jess, oh, Jess!” she called. 

It was long before his shadowed eyes lift- 
ed their lids; and when they did, and she 
looked into them, she put her hands over 
her mouth to keep from screaming. 

His wandering gaze brought her face at 
last into focus, and he smiled gently. 

“ Don’t ye—look like that—honey—I’m 
gettin’ along fine—” 

His eyes closed again, and his voice died 
away. 

“* Jess, don’t go! Jesse!” 

“Tm all right, honey—got enough wood 
and water?” 

She caught at him as if her feeble hold 
could compete with the force that was 
drawing him ruthlessly away. 

“‘ Jesse, Jesse, don’t go!” she cried. 
“It’s my fault—I let you work so hard—I 
ain’t been any help to you—Jesse, stay! 
I won’t be a scare cat no more! Oh, Jesse, 
stay!” 

His words were only a whisper. She 
heard something about the ranch. 

“Great old place—thought I couldn’t— 
make it? Fooled ye that time.” For a 
moment his vision cleared. ‘‘ Cathie? Vit- 
tles holdin’ out, honey girl? Takes a lot— 
to keep the buster goin’—he’s goin’ to be 
a husky—Lord love him—” 

All in one clear flash she saw how much 
she might have been to her husband, and 
never had been. 

“ Jess, listen to me!” she cried. “I 
didn’t mean to be like that, honest! Ch, 
Jesse, stay, an’ give me a chance to make 
up to you!” 

But her words were thrown back to her 
by the granite, which never more would 
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echo Jesse’s whistling of “‘ There’s a good 
time coming—it’s almost here.” In that 
hour Cathie Byrne grew up, and she made 
a prayer. 

“Help me!” she sobbed, putting out a 
hand to the granite he had loved, and of 
whose nature he had partaken. “I dunno 
how to be strong like Jess, but I’m goin’ 
home to have our baby—an’ for God’s sake, 
help me to be brave!” 

Five days later they found her lying at 
the door of a Springer farmhouse. There 
was no one to tell the awful epic of that 
walk of fifty miles across the desert in the 
glittering, searing heat, with her blistered 
feet rubbed raw, and with only Jesse’s 
memory to push her on when her fainting 
body would have given in. It was not until 
many months later, when the horses were 
found wandering the range, that it was un- 
derstood why she had made the journey 
afoot. The ropes, tied insecurely in that 
last trip of Jesse’s, when his strength was 
swiftly ebbing, had become unloosened, and 
the horses had escaped. 

With what despair and dearly bought 
resolve Cathie faced her desperate situation 
was never known, for she put all of her soul 
into that pilgrimage to Springer, and lasted 
only long enough to learn that the baby she 
brought into the world was a girl, and to 
regret that even in this she had not been 
able to live up to Jesse’s desires, and to 
give him the man child of his hopes. 

Her last words were a supplication that 
it might be Jesse’s courage, and not her 
cowardice, that should mold the spirit of 
her babe. 

“ God—teach—my baby—to be brave,” 
was what she said. 

III 


FIvE years after little Henrietta Cathie 
Byrne was christened, the railroad broke 
the desert sod at the base of Jesse’s moun- 
tain. By the time that little Hensie was 
ten, a community to which they gave the 
name of Kent had sprung up there on the 
river bottom, and farm lands were being 
laid out ten miles below the granite valley 
where Jesse Byrne had dreamed his dreams 
of mastery. 

The mountain looked down in insolent 
aloofness upon the subjugation of the 
plains. When Hensie moved to Kent to 
live, at the age of twelve, she used to fancy 
that it was speaking to her imposingly. 

Not that she was afraid of it. On the 











contrary, raw and forbidding though the 
uplands were, she was drawn to them, as 
if to some friend of long ago. She was 
full of bright imaginings. 

“You couldn’t never put your finger on 
what that girl was a goin’ to be up to next,” 
Ma Mead fondly said. 

It was no surprise when she married 
Danny Allenwill. It was just the sort of 
impulsive thing that might be expected of 
her. Going to live on the old Byrne place 
—wasn’t that the visionary Danny to a T? 
Every one knew that he’d never make a go 
of it. There wasn’t enough water, the place 
was hot and desolate and dry, and entirely 
too far from town. Danny ought to be 
taken hold of by some one who was more 
practical. 

But nobody could shake Hensie’s belief 
in Danny. People called him unpractical, 
but she knew that that was because his 
mind leaped ahead of theirs so far and so 
swiftly that they could not follow out the 
processes between. 

Danny shared her confidence in Daniel 
Allenwill. He was not quite able to see 
why, with spirits like himself in it, the 
world had thus far moved so slowly. 
Nevertheless, as he had resolved at the 
agricultural school, a few men like himself 
could remedy this deficiency, and he meant 
to do his part. 

Danny was interested in vegetables. He 
meant to have a great truck garden. He 
had ideas about the raising of such things 
that others laughed at, but he clung to his 
theories pugnaciously. Some day he would 
show people that he was right. What if 
they did twit him about taking the aban- 
doned ranch? He liked it, and he had an 
intuition that he would be successful there. 
As far as he was concerned, that was rea- 
son enough for his choice. 

“That’s jest like Danny Allenwill,” the 
Kent men chuckled, glad to see that edu- 
Cation was not something to be so much 
vaunted, after all. ‘The’ ain’t enough 
water there to raise a goat, Danny, let 
alone a truck farm.” 

“T’ll have a well,” he said confidently. 
“Tt won’t take long to finish the one that 
Hensie’s father started.” 

They winked among themselves. Who 
but Danny Allenwill would spend time with 
a well, when in the valley below water was 
to be had in the ditches? But Danny went 
cn dreaming of his vegetables, brisk green 
rows of them shining in the sun, to be sold 
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in sweet-smelling stalls at extra prices, “‘ be- 
cause they’re Allenwill-raised.” That was 
his slogan. 

Hensie’s enthusiasm was so keen over 
life in the barren uplands as to be a little 
displeasing to some, who felt that a proper 
concern would have been more becoming 
to one who was facing the hardest tests a 
woman can endure. She was stimulated, 
rather than depressed, by the yellow hills, 
by the stark upthrust of the granite cliffs, 
from which some spirit seemed to call to 
her and draw her on. 

Under a ledge projecting from a dome 
of rock at the east end of the valley, there 
was a place where—on those rare occasions 
when she could steal a moment from her 
labors—she used to kneel and lay her hands 
upon the stone, feeling as if calm and ap- 
peasement came through it into her being, 
and half hearing something that seemed to 
speak to her in a language she could not 
quite understand. A message, it was like 
—a message uttered under the breath. 

Farther under the rocks there were little 
hollows where it was even cooler than in 
the outermost one; but Hensie loved best 
the shadowed outer shelf, where, breeze- 
swept, she could lie and let her gaze rove 
down the valley, finding it so good to be 
alive and to beiong to Danny that she could 
only smile. 

Hensie was usually smiling. She had a 
bright, quick turning up of lips that were 
coral-colored in a soft brown, dimpled face, 
and a responsive quickening of topaz eyes, 
ringed with golden lashes that were bent on 
curling like the silken locks around her 
temples. 

“ Takes things like they warn’t nothing,” 
a Kent matron bridled. ‘ Well, she’ll get 
over that, give her a year’s time!” 

But ‘life gave her that, and much more— 
babies, and illness, and unintermitting la- 
bor, and hard times; and still Hensie kept 
on smiling and believing in Danny, no mat- 
ter what Kent folks said. They said that 
he was making a failure of it, pointing to 
the fact that the well, in which he had put 
so much faith, had not turned out, at the 
end of months of digging, to have the abun- 
dance of water in it that he had anticipated. 

Kent farmers shrugged. Where would a 
truck garden be without water? There was 
no denying that Danny was dashed, but he 
would not let it show. 

“ The rains ’ll put me through,” he said, 
‘with that assurance that was so typical, and 
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went ahead; but the expected rainfall did 
not come, and Danny’s vegetables died. 
The farmers twitted him. 

““Where’s them Allenwill vegetables, 
Danny? Better come down into a reg’lar 
farm. You can’t do nothing in them moun- 
tains. Shucks, can’t you see them new- 
fangled schemes you're trying ain’t never 
going to work?” 

But Danny stuck. He was sure that his 
ideas were right, that his methods would 
give him vegetables such as no one had ever 
raised before; but he had no chance to 
prove it, for again there was no rain. He 
could not hold his own against the valley 
farmers. People began to call him pig- 
headed, and to ask how long he was going 
to continue to make a fool of himself. 

These pointed observations made Danny 
smart, and he would come to Hensie—not 
at all that he needed her help, but simply 
that she was farsighted enough to have a 
just appreciation of him. 

‘‘ Those dolts!” he would fume. ‘“ Make 


fun of me, will they, when one day I’ll have 
the finest truck garden in the section!” 
“ Of course you will, Danny,” Hensie 


would hasten to say. “ It’s just the drought 
that’s held you back—that’s all.” 

Not a word about a farm in the valley, 
where the drought could not have affected 
him; not a word about the shrinking bank 
account and the increasing family, or about 
the things that Hensie was doing without— 
that was Hensie all over. 

By the beginning of the fourth year there 
had still been no rain, and Danny was near- 
ly out of money. He kept it to himself and 
worked doubly hard, expecting to recoup 
on the season’s harvest; but there were only 
five inches of rain, and Danny had no kind 
of a harvest—except for babies, as they 
said in Kent. 

The fifth year Danny was broke. He 
had to raise a thousand dollars on a twelve 
months’ note. 

“T knew it!” declared the Kent folks 
solemnly. “ That’s the beginning of the 
end. There’ll be another dry year, and 
then the place ’ll go. Well, it never would 
’a’ happened if he’d done the way I told 
him to!” 

Hensie tried to keep Danny from hear- 
ing these things, for it was her way to save 
him all unpleasant knowledge. She suc- 
ceeded so well that he did not note that she 
was wearing out. He saw only the same 
old smile—she would not have been Hensie 
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without that. He did not perceive the 
white lines it brought into her cheeks, or 
the weary droop of a body that had been 
overtaxed. He did not even guess the emo- 
tions with which she faced the knowledge 
that there was going to be another little 
mouth to feed. 

“We were such a lopsided family with 
only five,” she said. “ Strong enough? Of 
course I’m strong enough. I don’t even 
know what to do with all the strength I’ve 
got.” 

But say what she would, there came a 
morning when Hensie could not rise, when 
all that remained of the old Hensie was her 
smile. 

“ Complete exhaustion,” the doctor said. 
“This can’t go on, Danny, old man. She 
must be taken away and given a rest before 
the new baby comes, or ”—he polished his 
thermometer needlessly before continuing 
—“ or she’ll never pull through.” 

Never pull through! It gave Danny an 
ugly scare, and he said to himself that 
something must be done at once. Limp 
against the pillow, Hensie could not for- 
bear smiling within herself at the desperate 
determination of Danny’s resolve — dear, 
transparent Danny, so plain to read: 

“‘ Sell the place?” she echoed. “I guess 
not!” 

“Yes, I’m going to.” 

“No, you’re not! Guess this—is half— 
my place. You can—sell your half—but 
I'll go—right on—living on mine!” 

“ But the doctor—” 

“ Doctor, pooh! Ever see a man with a 
wart on his nose that knew anything? I'll 
be all right in—in almost no time. Any 
one that hasn’t gumption enough to—to live 
here—hasn’t gumption enough to—to live 
anywhere.” 

She said nothing about the fact that their 
staying there was the only chance they had 
in the world of meeting the note; and she 
was so like the accustomed Hensie as she 
spoke that Danny was comforted. After 
all, doctors were notoriously gloomy in 
their predictions, and Hensie ought to know 
how she felt. Besides, as soon as the crops 
came, he would send her for a trip; and 
this year they were going to come. 

He had planted a little experimental plot 
close to the windmill, and the results he was 
getting in it were just what he had been 
expecting. They justified every hope for 
results on a large scale. Rain was all he 
needed, and it was not reasonable to figure 
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on a sixth dry year. This season they were 
due for big rains. 

Hensie responded with her old brightness 
to his sanguine representations, and he did 
not note how cold her hands were; nor 
could the doctor, scolding at her refusal to 
leave, divine that she was saying to herself, 
over and over again: 

“T must stay—I must stay—it would 
break Danny’s heart to sell—even if he 
could ever find any one to buy—before it 
is too late!” 

She pushed those last words from her 
mind. Too late? That was to acknowl- 
edge the doctor right, and that he must 
not be. No one who loved as Hensie did 
could leave her babies and her Danny, no 
matter what her body said. The doctor 
took account only of bodies, and did not 
reckon on a soul that stood up stubbornly 
and said: 

“T will not die!” 

But was he really so purblind, the doctor 
who had such a look of trouble in his kind- 
ly brown eyes as he stood looking away 
from her and putting his stethoscope back 
in its shabby case? 


IV 


NovEMBER found Hensie still in bed. 
That was her only concession to ill health, 
for she still tended the babies and kept her 
busy fingers sewing, while her eyes were 
always hunting for the clouds that never 
came. Down in the valley it was said: 

“Them mountains are gettin’ Danny 
Allenwill, all right! Reckon Hensie’s sorry 
she married such a fool!” 

But Danny said pertinaciously: 

‘Means a rainy season. Rains are al- 
ways heavier when they don’t begin early.” 

Hensie nodded at him brightly, making 
sure that there was nothing but cheer and 
lightness in her smile. 

On the 4th of December there was a 
slight precipitation, barely sufficient to en- 
able Danny to break up the ground; but 
it was far too dry for planting, and there- 
after, for morning after morning, Hensie 
looked out on a cloudless sky. Often she 
could perceive Danny, his brow creased, 
Standing on some high point, studying the 
horizon. 

In January there was another small rain. 
He put in the seed then, for he figured that 
It was his only chance. Hensie used to see 
him bending over the earth, coaxing the 
growth along as a mother coaxes a failing 


child, watching its progress with suspense, 
his heart swelling at its eager rush to meet 
the sun, its deepening green. 

At last the ranks of plants stood up like 
valiant soldiers against the hostile moun- 
tains; and it used to seem as if the moun- 
tains, secure in the memory of the ease with 
which it had crushed intruders in the past, 
stared hardly back at them, with the air of 
something that would crush _ intruders 
again. 

That patient, persistent figure, working 
so hard, accomplishing so little, made Hen- 
sie’s heart ache; but when she was with 
him, she smiled a great deal and ran her 
fingers through his hair, counting the new 
recruits among the garden things, and pre- 
tending that all was well. 

As she was up and around again, Danny 
thought that she was quite strong once 
more. Indeed, she succeeded so well in her 
pretenses that she closed even her own eyes 
to the truth; but one day late in January 
a slight exertion provoked a fainting spell 
that brought her face to face with the facts, 
with the hard verity of the doctor’s pro- 
nouncement, which seemed to fall on her 
ears like the strokes of a clock. She would- 
say nothing, however, even when January 
rolled on to its close with only a quarter of 
an inch of rain. 

It was at this juncture that the chance 
came to sell the ranch. A coast banker 
with a sick son offered to buy. His price 
was just sufficient to cover the note and 
give Danny’s family enough to take them 
away. There was a painful irony, to Dan- 
ny, in the fact that the would-be purchaser 
wanted the place because it was dry. He 
knew what they were saying in Kent: 

“‘ Danny’d better save his hide this time, 
or he’ll sure never get another chance!” 

He knew, too, what no one else did— 
not even Hensie. The well was showing 
signs of going dry. 

“‘ There’s no help for it,” he blurted out 
at last. “I guess the place has got to go.” 

For a moment Hensie was quite silent. 
To sell—to leave these dry mountains—to 
know once again the peace of places where 
things were green, where one’s lifeblood 
was not sucked up by a hopeless battle for 
existence! 

Then she heard Danny speak again, and 
saw his throat working the way little Jesse’s 
did when he was concealing hurts like a 
man; and she felt spring to her eyes the 
tears that Danny was withholding. 
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‘“‘T—T guess we’d better let him have it, 
Hensie?” was his stumbling query. 

With that she knew that she could not 
let him lose his faith in what he thought he 
could do—that she must somehow help him 
to hold on. 

“ Have it, Danny?” she smiled at him. 
“ Our precious little farm? Just because 
it looks as if we were at the end of our 
rope? I guess not! Let’s stand up here 
fighting till we’re pushed off the map! Oh, 
Danny, this little brown place is our own— 
we can’t let it go!” 

But when February came rainless, and 
the plants began to droop, Hensie had to 
fight off the fear that they had made a 
terrible mistake. She panted for breath 
and longed for the touch of something cool. 
The rocks—Jesse Byrne’s granite—called 
out to her. They stirred a desire to press 
her cheek against their coolness and to feel 
their tonic in her veins. She had a strange 


feeling that they could fortify her spirits, 
and give her the strength that she so much 
needed, to hold out to the end. 

The granite’s spell fell upon her like its 
cooling shadow. She leaned against it with 


a little sob, and the tears that she let no 
one see came now, falling as they would 
have fallen on the mother’s breast that she 
had never known. The end—it seemed so 
near! 

She smothered a little moan, lest Danny 
should hear and guess her woe. Whatever 
knowledge she must face, let her face it 
alone, as she knew so well how to do. 

Through a cleft in the rocks she saw the 
hills, the slopes, the austere crags, all part 
of the relentless power that was forcing 
them so surely to the wall. She saw Dan- 
ny, hovering with his hoe above his fading 
plants with an anxiety that was piteous. 
At the sight of that plucky, faithful strug- 
gle she turned away to shut it out—to shut 
out everything that reminded her of this 
losing battle, to go deeper into the dark- 
ness and the solitude, where there was noth- 
ing but the black, still peace of the rocks. 

Her tears fell against the stone as she 
pressed close. It was as if the granite in- 
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folded her spirit in its arms, while from it 
there seemed to rise some murmur, like a 
humming in her ears—the vibration of un- 
derground life, pushing even through gran- 
ite walls, whispering, whispering, in a cease- 
less purling undertone—the voice of the 
rocks, the song of the stone. All in an in- 
stant she was aware what it meant, for 
what she heard was the scurrying swish of 
liquid on the granite, and the crystal splash 
of water into a hidden pool below. 


V 


THERE was savagery in the searing 
breath of drought that the mountain blew 
across the fields in its last attempt to drive 
the interlopers away. Danny fought it 
like a tiger, drilling without rest, blasting 
off great sheets of rock, constructing a ditch 
down to the fields, barely pausing to eat 
before he took up the jackhammer again, 
making it ceaselessly ring on the steel, tear- 
ing out the heart of the wall; until, eaten 
into its very vitals, the granite yielded up 
the water that meant life to them all. 

“Lord! Now won’t I show them?” he 
sang out to Hensie, who was looking up to 
him with that same old glimmering smile of 
her lips and her eyes. “Look at it run- 
ning. Hensie! Victory—that’s what it 
means! And how I’m going to Jaugh at 
them all!” 


Transcontinental passengers on board 
the trains that stop briefly at Kent can see 
it now—a swelling sweep of green so mel- 
low among those dour granite mountains 
that they ask, with a tourist’s curiosity, 
what it is. 

“That? That’s Danny Allenwill’s,” the 
natives say importantly. ‘ He’s the richest 
farmer in these parts. A thousand dollars 
an acre—that’s what he made last year!” 

And the travelers, hot from the hurly- 
burly of the city, look up into the peace 
and the shade of the waving trees and say: 

‘““A thousand dollars an acre and a 
chance to live like that! Some men have 
the luck! Pretty soft, I’ll say — pretty 
soft!” 





A BUILDER 


Hicu on Dreamland’s sunny slope 
I have reared a house of hope— 
Builded it in wondrous wise 
From the quarries in Love’s eyes! 


Sennett Stephens 





Marriage With Reservations 


HOW POLLY MADDEN REDISCOVERED THE IDEAL MAN AND 
DESTINED MATE WHOM SHE HAD LOST FOR YEARS 


By Garret Smith 


wouldn’t be fair to you. It would 
be like marrying with reservations.” 

There were films of tears in the gentle 
brown eyes that Polly Madden turned on 
the puzzled man who had just asked her to 
be his wife. Clyde Frost laughed in spite 
of the hurt of it. 

“ Reservations, Polly dear? Why, what 
do you mean? You talk as if I wanted you 
to join the League of Nations! You say 
you love me, and that ought to settle it. 
Where do the reservations come in?” 

Polly’s eyes pleaded for understanding 
and despaired of getting it. 

“JT said I was very fond of you, Clyde, 
and I am; but—oh, dear!” ; 

She leaned toward him, and slipped a 
soft, slender hand into the hard and com- 
petent one that Clyde had dropped with a 
helpless gesture on the divan between them. 
For a moment she searched his face, and 
then, with a sigh of futility, she drew away 
her hand. She sat with her firm little chin 
cupped in her palms and despondently 
studied the toes of her tennis slippers. 

Clyde Frost stared with helpless tender- 
ness at the bobbed wave of raven hair and 
the curve of golden brown cheek. A won- 
derful little bundle of fire and dreams, he 
thought! Why should a weather-beaten, 
war-scarred old dog like himself dare trou- 
ble her life? 

A striking contrast they were, those two, 
as they sat there. Every line and feature 
of dainty little Polly denied at least half a 
dozen of her twenty-six golden summers. 
Big, rangy Clyde Frost’s hard-bitten face 
admitted in full his thirty-two stern win- 
ters, and added half a dozen for good meas- 
ure. His was a fine face, one that would 
have been handsome but for the scar of a 
German bayonet across his cheek. A long 
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course of treatment in a military hospital 
had shot his brown hair with gray and 
seamed his features with lines that his pres- ° 
ent abounding health could not erase. The 
Strenuous years that followed—years of 
atoning for lost time—had made him feel 
as old as he looked, even though comfort- 
able success had come at last. 

The sense of age oppressed him more 
than ever now, as he studied the bowed 
head of Polly, the eternally young. She 
turned to him again after a long moment. 

“You know I’m fond of you, Clyde,” 
she whispered. “I’ve been fond of you 
from the very minute I saw you first, two 
years ago. I’m that way. I like people 
right off, if I like them at all. Do you re- 
member? It was out there by the tennis 
court, and I’d just come from the train. 
Cousin Janet forgot to introduce us to each 
other. She forgot I hadn’t visited here be- 
fore in years, and thought I knew you. 
You just stood and looked scared until I 
had to scrape your acquaintance. I’ve 
liked you better every visit since, too, until 
now, Clyde. I like you so much that I’d 
like to stay right here in dear little old 
Riverside with you, if—well, I’d be sure 
that I really love you, Clyde, if—if there 
weren’t some one else.” 

Clyde Frost stiffened and turned pale. 

“Oh, I see! I didn’t know, of course. 
Perhaps, if you’d told me before—” 

His voice trailed off into stunned silence. 

“Don’t, Clyde! You don’t understand. 
I don’t mean I am engaged. I’m not bound 
by anything but a feeling I can’t explain 
without seeming ridiculous to you, I sup- 
pose. He doesn’t even know I love him. 
He just came into my life for a little while 
and filled it, and then—he went away and 
left me. I haven’t seen him for a long 
time, but I’ve dreamed of him ever since. 
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All that I have of him is his picture and 
a memory.” 

“Do you mean he made love to you and 
deserted you?” Clyde Frost demanded, the 
old fighting look in his face. 

“Qh, no, no! It’s nothing banal like 
that. I’ve nobody to blame but myself. 
He never even spoke to me about love— 
probably has never given me a thought, 
and yet—oh, it must seem ridiculous to 
you!” 

The face she turned to him was so full of 
suffering that a wave of pity for her over- 
whelmed Clyde’s self-pity. 

“ Poor little girl!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Don’t 
try to explain it. I’m not going to give 
you up, but I’m not going to bother you 
about it.” 

“ You sweet thing! No, don’t mind me. 
It doesn’t bother me any more to talk about 
it than to think about it. I don’t want to 
hurt you—that’s all. But listen, Clyde— 


is it so very strange? You believe in love 
at first sight, don’t you?” 

“T certainly do. That’s what happened 
to me.” 

She smiled wanly. 

“ And to me, too, Clyde. 


The moment 
I saw him I knew, and the more I saw of 
him the more sure I was. He was all I had 
ever dreamed of as my ideal man—young, 
strong, handsome, brilliant, a perfect gen- 
tleman, and just the type I had always 
adored; and I’ve been sure ever since. You 
couldn’t want me to be different, Clyde. 
Don’t you believe that if any one once 
really loves another, she’ll always love him, 
unless she’s terribly shallow and worthless? 
You wouldn’t like me, Clyde, if I could 
change, would you?” 

“‘T suppose that’s true,” he admitted re- 
luctantly; “ or would be true, if you could 
really be sure you loved this man; but how 
can you be? You say you haven’t seen 
him for a long time.” 

“ But, Clyde, if it hadn’t been real love, 
I would have got over it by now. I would 
have seen somebody else that I fancied I 
loved—especially now that I’ve become so 
fond of you. If I really felt anything more 
than a strong friendship for you, I wouldn’t 
still be dreaming of this other man.” 

“* But you say he doesn’t love you. Sup- 
pose you never see him again? Suppose he 
marries somebody else?” 

She looked away, and was silent for so 
long that he thought she had ignored the 
question. 
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“T suppose you'll think I’m a silly, sen- 
timental little fool,” she said at last, still 
without looking at him; “ but I believe that 
everybody living has a real mate some- 
where in the world, and that there’s only 
one person whom he or she can really love. 
I believe that when a girl really finds that 
mate, and really loves him, as I have, some 
day he must find her and love her.” 

“‘ But, my dear,” Clyde interposed eager- 
ly, ‘don’t you see that your argument 
works both ways? How about me? I’ve 
found my mate, and I really love her. Isn’t 
she bound by your principle to learn to love 
me some day?” 

She looked at him quickly now, and gave 
him a puzzled little smile. 

“You're always trying to trick me with 
your logic! I suppose—I suppose—one of 
us must be wrong.” 

“Ym sure one of us is, and I’m sure 
which one it is,” he countered. ‘ Just trust 
me, Polly dear, and marry me right now. 
I'll guarantee you’ll learn to love me and 
to forget all about this phantom lover who 
has never been a real lover.” 

“T can’t do it yet, Clyde. I wish I 
could; but don’t you see? It would be just 
as bad if I was mistaken, if I couldn’t be 
sure. I’d always be afraid that he’d come 
back, and that I’d find I still loved him. 
I might be weak enough to wish that he 
would come back, and would love me. I 
might be weak enough to go away with 
him. Who knows? Other women, who 
have meant to be good, have done just that. 
Even if I was strong enough to stay with 
you and be a good wife technically, my 
heart would go away with him. I couldn’t 
help that, and you’d be bound to know it. 
People can’t hide such things. So, if I 
married you now, you’d have to know from 
the start what might happen some day, and 
you couldn’t be happy. That’s what I 
meant by a marriage with reservations. 
Don’t you see?” 

Clyde Frost saw, but he had no answer 
to make. He sat in gloomy silence, his 
eyes on the floor. 

After a moment she patted his shoulder 
affectionately and sprang lightly to her 
feet. 

“T’ve made you unhappy. Let’s have 
some music,” she exclaimed with forced 
gayety, and ran to the piano. 

But halfway through something that 
Clyde Frost recognized vaguely as Chopin, 
she stopped abruptly with a discordant 
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crash of chords, and looked around at him, 
still sitting with bowed head. 

“IT guess we don’t want music, after all. 
Come on, I’ll give you another tennis les- 
son before dinner. I’ve given up trying 
to teach you to dance, but I still think I 
can make a tennis player of you.” 

He rose to his feet slowly, and gave her 
an attempt at a smile. 

“Thanks, no—I don’t feel equal to ten- 
nis, either. Guess I’ll run along and think 
it out alone.” 

She caught his hand impulsively. 

“Clyde, you’re not angry? We'll al- 
ways be friends, won’t we—best friends as 
long as we live?” 

“Yes, Polly, at least that.” 

“You'll drop in this evening?” 

“Not this evening. I’ve some reports 
to run over. To-morrow afternoon, if you 
want me.” 

“Of course I want you. I'll look for 
you. Only another week before I go home, 
you know.” 


Only another week! The words echoed 


dully in his brain as he left the spacious 
grounds of the old Ashley place, where 
Polly was visiting, and turned down River 


Street. The broad, shaded thoroughfare 
was largely deserted for the early supper 
still affected by most of Riverside, leaving 
Clyde gratefully alone with his thoughts. 


II 


It was an hour and a scene to provoke 

pleasant thoughts in a mind attuned to 
them. Between the mellow old _ village 
homes, past the trunks of the great elms, 
were pleasant vistas of the little river, its 
ripples golden with the sunset over the dis- 
tant hills. He could hear the plashing of 
oars and the voices of a returning boat 
party. Frogs in the rushes along shore 
droned a bass accompaniment to the crick- 
ets in near-by hedges. 
_ But Clyde Frost was in no mood to en- 
joy River Street at sunset. Only another 
week! How could he use that week to the 
best advantage? He wasn’t going to let 
Polly go without a mighty struggle. He 
must gain all the ground he could while he 
had her here. 

The first move was right at hand. He 
had reached a point where the street swept 
Over a rise at a curve in the stream. Op- 
posite him was a deserted property, the old 
house almost in ruins, the broad grounds 
choked with neglected shrubbery and 
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weeds. There was a weather-beaten “ for 
sale” sign on a tree near the front gate. 

Clyde had thought of buying the place 
and building a new house on it. He had 
mentioned the idea to Polly as they strolled 
by it a few days before. 

“ You’d tear down that fine old house?” 
she had exclaimed. ‘ Can’t you see how 
beautiful it could be made with repair and 
a little alteration, you old Babbitt?” 

He flushed at the thought now. Prob- 
ably the young man of her dreams wasn’t a 
Babbitt; and in a week Polly might be 
back with him again. Clyde had taken it 
for granted that the other man lived in 
Polly’s home town of Flowerville. She said, 
to be sure, that she hadn’t seen him for a 
long time; but what did a long time mean 
to a girl who thought she was in love? A 
month? Possibly two months? 

Well, he could see Polly’s vision of the 
old house renewed, now that she had point- 
ed it out. She had outlined her ideas about 
the shrubbery, the color the house should 
be painted, and the removal of an ugly 
porch. He would buy the place that very 
evening, and would put a gang of men at 
work on it in the morning. In a week they 
could do enough to show Polly at least the 
outward appearance of what she had 
dreamed. 

Clyde walked through the grounds to the 
terrace at the rear, overlooking the river. 
He had a certain sentiment about this ter- 
race. From it he could look across to the 
hills three miles away, and to the farm 
where he had been born and brought up. 
An old uncle lived there now, and some day 
it would be his. Then he would make it 
his country place. 

He loved the old farm, in spite of the 
hard boyhood he had lived there. No won- 
der with such a boyhood, followed by years 
of working his way through school and col- 
lege, then the war and his subsequent strug- 
gle for success, that he hadn’t learned to 
dance or play tennis. He had never had 
time to play. 

Revolving his plans in mind, he con- 
tinued on to Main Street and across the 
bridge toward the Riverside Hotel, where 
he lived. On the opposite bank of the 
river stood a neat brick building with a 
towering chimney—the power plant of the 
Riverside Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, his company. 

This suggested the second thing he could 
do. The competent-looking building was 
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a monument to his professional and busi- 
ness success. Five years ago, when his 
father died, he had taken his small inherit- 
ance, added to it his own savings and some 
borrowed funds, and returned to his home 
town, with considerable prestige won in 
New York as an electrical engineer. He 
had founded this company and given River- 
side’s five thousand citizens electric light 
for the first time. He had not grasped for 
undue profits. He was looked upon as a 
benefactor of the town and one of its lead- 
ing citizens; but it- had cost him every 
waking minute of the last five years—an- 
other reason why he hadn’t yet learned to 
play. 

But now he was going to unload a lot 
of his responsibilities on Horton, his old 
friend and able assistant during those five 
years. Horton had earned promotion. He 
would appoint Horton manager, and let 
him carry the details from now on. No 
more late afternoon and night work! No 
more Saturday afternoon and Sunday toil! 

Polly’s dream man was probably a man 
of leisure. It was time that Clyde became 


one, at least to a certain extent. 
In front of the newly opened Lenhard 


Motor Agency he stopped suddenly. There 
was that sports model in the window, the 
one Polly had admired so much when they 
drove past last evening in Clyde’s anti- 
quated roadster. He guessed why—prob- 
ably this was the kind of car the other man 
drove. He turned in without hesitation. 

“Hello, Joe!” he greeted the salesman. 
“T think I’ll buy that boat. How much 
will you allow me on my old bus?” 

In fifteen minutes the deal was complet- 
ed, and Clyde departed with a new feeling 
of elation. He had made a good start back 
on the road to youth. He felt younger 
already. 

In his quaint, old-fashioned hotel room, 
after dinner, he summarized his conclusions 
as to Polly’s startling confession. 

“ Polly’s never grown up yet. She’s in 
love with youth,” he told himself, “ and I 
don’t represent youth to her. That’s what 
I’ve got to do—to shake off this old-man 
feeling and show her that I’m really 
young!” 

He rose and studied his face in the mir- 
ror. His spirits sank a little as he recalled 
the change that ten hard years had made 
in his looks. No wonder friends he hadn’t 
seen since college days didn’t recognize him 
at first when they met him again! 
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“Can’t change that scar. Can’t wipe 
out those lines or those gray hairs,” he told 
himself; ‘ but I can get rid of that somber 
expression of middle age. It doesn’t be- 
long to a young fellow of thirty-two!” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in!” he called. 

It was Horton, his assistant. 

“Oh, hello, Horton! Come in! Just 
the man I want to see! Got a few things 
to tell you.” When they were seated, he 
went on: “I’ve made up my mind to take 
things easier from now on. Going to learn 
to play, for a change.” 

He told Horton of his determination to 
make him manager of the plant and unload 
a good many responsibilities on him. For 
an hour they talked over the arrangement, 
which was as satisfactory to Horton as it 
was to himself. 

“‘ There are one or two other little things 
you can do for me,” he added, when there 
was a lull in the business talk. ‘“ Would 
you be willing to give me a few tennis and 
dancing lessons in the next three or four 
days?” 

Horton grinned. He seemed about to 
make a light remark, but apparently 
thought better of it. In spite of their close 
friendship, he never dared encroach far on 
his chief’s dignity. 

“ Surest thing you know! When do you 
want to begin?” he replied, instead. 

“Well, we might have a couple of hours’ 
dancing lesson to-night. One of us can 
whistle for music. Then, if you don’t mind 
turning out early, we can put in an hour 
of tennis in the morning before business.” 

“Phew! You're going to play just the 
way you work, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t know any other way.” 

“ Well, that suits me.” 


III 


NEXT morning, after the tennis lesson, 
Clyde Frost left his new manager in charge 
of the plant for the day and drove over to 
the neighboring village of Brightdale, ten 
miles away. He had some purchases that 
could be made more advantageously, and 
with less embarrassment, in the larger town. 

The resplendent sports car communi- 
cated the spirit of its youth to its driver. 
He was in high and confident humor. Gor- 
geous plans were teeming in his brain. The 
dancing and tennis lessons had promised 
much. He would have to tuck in some 
bridge lessons, too. 
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‘dance for Polly at the Ashleys’ on Friday 
evening. He wouldn’t spring his new ac- 
complishments on her till that evening, 
when he would possess the maxi-efficiency 
possible on such short notice. His im- 
proved tennis he could exhibit, he thought, 
about Thursday afternoon. 

On a rolling rise of ground halfway to 
Brightdale he suddenly stopped the car, 
full of another inspiration. An ideal place 
for a golf course and country club! 

Why not? There were enough prosper- 
ous people in Riverside and Brightdale to 
support one, and he would be the man to 
start it. He would talk it up with some 
acquaintances in the other town this very 
day, and would get it right under way. He 
never dallied in business matters. As Hor- 
ton had put it, he was going to play the 
way he worked. A golf course would be 
the finishing touch in making Riverside al- 
luring to Polly, who played golf, he under- 
stood, as well as she did tennis. 

He rolled on into Brightdale, and by 
noon he had finished his purchases—a com- 
plete new wardrobe, an array of garments 
and accessories that in color and design 
would have gladdened the heart of almost 
any sophomore. By insisting on a quick al- 
teration job, he would be able to get his 
natty new sports suit by mid afternoon, 
and the rest would be sent over on the fol- 
lowing day. 

A prolonged luncheon with a trio of 
Brightdale citizens set the country club 
project in motion, and at half past three, 
in his radiant new suit and radiant new 
car, Clyde started back, intending to ar- 
rive at the Ashleys’ in time for tea, as he 
had promised Polly. 

But as he drew near to Riverside he be- 
came self-conscious. Never before had the 
village beheld this particular leading citizen 
surrounded by such glory. The new car 
and the new regalia suddenly made him feel 
as conspicuous as a gilded rooster on a 
ridgepole. 

He made a detour around town, so as to 
approach the Ashleys’ from the other end 
of River Street; but as he drew nearer to 
Polly, the more he dreaded her greeting of 
his metamorphosis. Had he overdone it, 
he wondered? He slowed the car to a foot 
pace, feeling like a small boy on his way 
to speak his first piece in public. 

At length he realized that it was getting 
late. He resolutely stepped on the gas, and 
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There would be a farewell bridge and 
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a few minutes later he swung jauntily up to 
the Ashleys’ veranda. 

Poliy’s cousin, Janet Ashley, rose from 
the hammock to greet him. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “ Clyde Frost! 
My word! King Solomon in all his glory! 
What a pity Polly missed the show!” 

Clyde suddenly felt his heart sink. Polly 
not here, after all? 

“‘Tsn’t Polly around?” he asked with an 
affectation of mild interest. 

“Why, no. Didn’t you get her message? 
She phoned all over to say good-by to you. 
Her mother wired this morning for her to 
come home, and she left on the four-o’clock 
train. You’ve just missed her. It seems 
that her people suddenly decided to go to 
Europe with some friends, and they sail on 
Saturday. Isn’t it a shame — my party 
spoiled? But of course you know how her 
mother is!” 

“To Europe!” was all that Clyde man- 
aged to say. 

“Yes. Between you and me, I think it’s 
a hunting party on her mother’s part in be- 
half of Polly. You know Polly is rapidly 
getting no younger, and I gather there is 
to be a very eligible young man in the 
party.” 

“Damn all young men!” Clyde Frost ° 
muttered under his breath. 

He drove off as soon as he could decent- 
ly escape. He was living through the most 
discouraged moment of all his thirty-two 
years. 

Polly wrote him from Flowerville before 
she left—a nice, friendly, almost affection- 
ate little note, full of regret at not seeing 
him again and enthusiastic forecasts of her 
trip. In a postscript she added: 


I know you meant what you said when I saw 
you last. I shall always be proud to think that 
a man like you could feel that way about a little 
fool like me. I’m sorry I had to hurt you, Clyde, 
but the hurt won't last, for I’m sure you'll find 
that you were mistaken. Some day you'll be glad 
that we’re just best friends. 


Replying to this in his ship letter, Clyde 
wound up with— 

I’m not mistaken. I’ll never be glad until some 
day when we’re a lot more than best friends. 
I'll be waiting for you when you come back. 

Was the “ eligible young man ” of Janet’s 
gossip Polly’s dream young man? That 
was the question that haunted him continu- 
ously all through the months of her stay 
abroad. Her letters always left him in 


doubt on that point, though she wrote to 
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him regularly, and frequently referred to 
Bob Seward, who, it developed, was the 
“eligible young man ”—the son of an old 
friend of her mother’s, who had organized 
the party. 

Her letters were always friendly, and al- 
most affectionate. Sometimes Clyde read 
into them a note of hope, only to have it 
strike a dismal discord with something in 
the next letter. 

Only once more did she refer directly to 
their last conversation: 


I really do miss you terribly, Clyde—you’re so 
different from the other men I meet. Sometimes 
I’m almost tempted to write that if you want me 
with the reservations that we talked over, you 
could have me. [I can’t seem to get rid of the 
reservations. I wonder if I have the heart of a 
bigamist! Oh, dear, I ought not to write like 
this! I almost tore it up when I read it over. 
I'll send it, though, if you'll promise to burn it 
at once. 


Instead of burning the letter, Clyde kept 
it, and read that passage at least once a 
day for weeks. Sometimes it made him 
believe the “dream man” was not with 
her, after all. Sometimes he reasoned that 


his rival was there, and she merely had mo- 
ments when she could not quite choose be- 


tween them. In his lowest depths he be- 
lieved that she was still true to the other 
man, but wanted not to hurt him too much. 

Meantime he was busier than ever with 
the new projects he had started, getting the 
new country club under way, learning golf, 
perfecting his tennis, bridge, and dancing, 
converting himself by main strength into a 
society man. For, though the zest of the 
game had departed with Polly, he was not 
one to turn back from anything once start- 
ed. Besides, he still had hopes of Polly’s 
return 

IV 


So the months wore away until Novem- 
ber. Then came a letter saying that Polly 
was sailing for home on the 15th. Perhaps, 
she suggested, Clyde might find it possible 
to run out to Flowerville for a day or two 
after she got back. Didn’t he ever have 
business there? 

He did. He manufactured some at once. 
He waited for no second invitation, but 
surprised Polly by showing up one after- 
noon before she had been home a week. 

The Polly who rushed to him eagerly 
with both hands outstretched was the same 
lovely, altogether desirable creature from 
whom he had parted six months ago; and 
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yet, as she chattered on—alternately about 
her trip home and about himself—he began 
to be conscious of a vague, disturbing dif- 
ference in her. 

Her gayety, he thought, was a little 
forced. Polly had never been like that be- 
fore. At moments he caught her studying 
him furtively, with a little puzzled frown, 
while he was telling her about the new 
country club at Riverside and various !n- 
cidents of his summer. As he, in turn, 
studied her, he saw a suggestion of weari- 
ness, and with it, now and then, little 
flashes of bitterness. 

All this disturbed and hurt him. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with Polly. Did it 
mean hope or disaster to himself, he 
couldn’t help wondering selfishly? He felt 
that in some way Polly was finding him 
disappointing. 

Under the strain of this mutual appraisal 
their conversation became a little forced, a 
little feverishly gay, less and less personal. 

“See here, Clyde—I’ve an idea!” she 
exclaimed at last. “I’ve got to go to a 
stupid party to-night—the deb set, in the 
ballroom of the Flowerville Hotel. I 
haven’t any escort. Just a few of us are 
going together. I can take you as my 
guest, and you’ll help relieve the boredom.” 

It was not a very gracious invitation, but 
Clyde accepted with alacrity. Here, at 
last, was a chance to exhibit his newly ac- 
quired social graces, to prove that he was 
as young as the latest model in young men’s 
clothing that he wore. But Polly’s attitude 
toward the party puzzled him. Parties had 
been a passion with the Polly he had al- 
ways known. 

When they arrived that evening, the 
thing that struck him with immediate force 
was the extreme youth of nearly every one 
present. There were callow youths—mere 
schoolboys, they seemed to him—and girls 
who certainly shouldn’t have been out in 
the evening without their mothers. 

His painfully acquired mantle of youth 
slipped from his shoulders. He suddenly 
felt very old again. His carefully prepared 
quips sounded stilted and awkward as he 
desperately used them with the young mul- 
titude to whom he was introduced. 

Most surprising of all, Polly herself 
seemed strangely mature in this group. 
Her gayety, too, appeared a little forced. 
Clyde noticed that her manner toward the 
other girls was almost formal; and the 
young men, who held toward their partners 
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the easy familiarity of present day vogue, 
were positively polite to her. 

Clyde asked Polly for the first dance. 
Involuntarily she showed a little surprised 
hesitancy. Clyde grinned. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Polly! I’ve mas- 
tered it while you were away,” he said, and 
swung her out on the floor. 

No young practitioners in the big ball- 
room executed more intricate and up-to- 
date steps than did the renovated Clyde. 
Polly followed him easily, but a little list- 
lessly, and without comment. He was 
grievously disappointed. He had expected 
enthusiastic commendation. The spring 
went out of his feet. Halfway around the 
room he awkwardly bumped another cou- 
ple, and lost the step. He was a mere me- 
chanical toy the rest of the way. He felt 
that Polly was annoyed and bored. 

“Vou look tired,” he said. ‘‘ Shall we 
sit the rest of it out?” 

““Ves—let’s,” she agreed. 

They dropped on a divan and watched 
the dancers in strained silence. 

On the other side of a screen of artificial 
plants another couple were seated. Dis- 
tinctly Polly and Clyde heard their unsub- 
dued voices. The unknown girl was speak- 
ing to her companion. 

“Tommy, don’t forget to dance with the 
chaperons early, and get it over. Take 
Polly Madden first. She needs it most!” 

“ All right, if I must. Why doesn’t some 
old bird marry Polly and keep her in her 
own set? She makes me tired, trying to 
act like a deb. Served her right making 
her chaperon to-night!” 

Clyde heard a quickly suppressed little 
gasp at his side, and turned in time to see 
Polly fighting back a flood of tears. He 
tactfully looked away, showing no sign of 
having heard anything, but his mind was 
outlining an audacious plan. 

“Listen, Polly,” he said firmly, turning 
back to her. “ It’s hot in here, and you’re 
tired. Let’s get out for a little while and 
take a spin around the park. They won’t 
miss us.” 

He affected not to hear her protest as he 
gently propelled her toward the dressing 
room. While she was getting her wraps, 
he did some hurried telephoning. 

They rode in silence until they were 
sweeping through the broad, empty drives 
of the park. Suddenly Polly seemed to lose 
her tenseness. 

“Clyde, you’re a tactful old dear!” she 
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exclaimed. ‘“ You heard what those young- 
sters said. I’m one of the chaperons at 
last. It hurt enough when they asked me, 
but I didn’t realize how they felt about me 
till now. I’ve been growing old all of a 
sudden in the last six months. I’ve had a 
perfectly horrible time. I tried to keep it 
out of my letters to you. There were flap- 
pers in our party abroad, two of them, and 
the men, young and old, couldn’t see any- 
body but them. They made me feel like 
the passée little old maid I really am!” 

Suddenly she was weeping softly. She 
made no resistance when his arm stole 
around her. 

“ But,” Clyde began, “ the—the young 
man you told me about—wasn’t he with 
you?” 

She sat up and stared at him in surprise. 

“So that’s what you thought! Clyde, 
you dear old goose! Why, I haven’t seen 
him in eight years, and I don’t know what’s 
become of him!” 

A good half of the load slipped from 
Clyde’s heart. 

“But, do you—do you still feel toward 
him as you did?” 

“Tm—I’m afraid I do. I'll always be 
afraid that he’ll come back some day, and 
that I’ll love him as much as ever. Prob- 
ably, though, if he does, he’ll be making 
love to some flapper, or perhaps he’ll be 
married to one.” 

The other half of Clyde’s burden still 
rested on his heart, but he hesitated no 
longer. He leaned forward and gave the 
driver some directions that Polly did not 
catch. She asked no questions until they 
stopped before a house on the far side of 
the park, and Clyde started to get out. 

“Clyde! What are you doing? Where 
are we?” 

“This is the home of the city clerk, who 
has a marriage license filled out and ready 
for us to sign. I arranged for it by phone, 
and I aiso have a clergyman waiting for us 
in his home a few blocks away.” 

“Clyde, you’re crazy. I’ll do no such 
thing! Of all the outrages!” 

“ Polly dear, I’m going to save you from 
your own foolish dreams. It’s now or 
never, Polly!” 

He had gently lifted her from the car 
and was leading her—still resisting, but 
less strongly—up the walk of the little 
house. On the steps she stopped firmly. 

“ But you’ve got to promise me one 
thing, Ciyde Frost—never to act so darned 
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young again as you’ve tried to be this after- 
noon and evening. It’s not the real you.” 

“ T’ll be as old as Methuselah hereafter!” 
he thrilled. 

“ Well,” she resigned, “ I’ve warned you 
how I feel. If you want me with reserva- 
tions, all right!” 

V 


Durinc the first glorious weeks of their 
honeymoon it seemed to Clyde that the old 
reservations had been overwhelmed and 
forgotten. He did not mention them, but 
Polly’s happy face was the answer. 

But as they turned back from their 
Southern trip and drew near to Riverside 
and their new old home, he saw a gradual 
change. There were times when she gazed 
silently out of the car window, with a little 
worried frown on her face and a hurt look 
in her eyes. Once he caught her wiping 


away a tear. It tore his heart with misgiv- 
ings, but he kept silent. 

The pleasure of inspecting their reno- 
vated home on the river bank made them 
forget momentarily the little shadow that 
had come over the honeymoon. From room 
to room Polly went with exclamations of 


delight. Every little idea that she had ex- 
pressed when she hadn’t dreamed it would 
be hers had been carried out to perfection. 
It was all ready to live in—fires glowing in 
the big fireplaces, holiday greens in place 
ready for Christmas the following week, 
the old broad board floors, the colonial fur- 
niture and silverware immaculate. 

Their own room was the last in the tour 
of inspection. Clyde had been living there 
for two months before his unexpected wed- 
ding, and the apartment still had the air of 
a bachelor’s den. On one wall hung a col- 
lection of his photographs—his family, old 
friends, classmates, army buddies, and the 
like. Polly inspected these with interest. 
She really knew little about her husband’s 
old associates. 

Suddenly she. gasped and_ swayed. 
Clyde’s arm tightened around her in sup- 
port. She had grown deadly pale. 

“ Polly dear, what is it?” 

“That picture! How did it get here?” 

She pointed a wavering finger at the pho- 
tograph of a young man in the early twen- 
ties, in the uniform of a second lieutenant 
of the United States Army — a handsome, 
spirited young fellow who looked at them 
from the photograph with clear, frank 
eyes. 
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““Why, Polly! 
friend of mine. 
that’s the man?” 

She could only nod miserably. 

In a daze he led her gently to a divan, 
and she sank beside him—a little aloof 
from him, he felt. When she seemed to be 
gaining control of herself, he asked: 

“ How did you meet him, Polly? Tell 
me all about it. You have never told me, 
you know.” 

“It was when I visited here the first 
time, just after we went into the war. The 
training camp out near Brightdale was just 
being opened, and he was one of the offi- 
cers sent from Plattsburg to drill the men. 
We girls were over there constantly. I told 
you I fell in love with him the first time I 
saw him, but none of the girls knew his 
name. I was a shy young thing then, and 
didn’t dare inquire. I never learned his 
name, never heard him speak, except when 
he barked at his men, but they all wor- 
shiped him. I saw him day after day for 
weeks. Finally, just before he left, I got 
near enough to him to get a snapshot with 
my camera. I kept it and worshiped it 
till that night after we were married. Then 
I burned it, but I couldn’t forget him. 
Clyde, I could kill myself!” 

She burst into a passion of tears. 

Finally, when she controlled herself 
again, he faced her firmly. 

“ Polly, I’ve got to shock you a little. 
That man is.a very close friend to me. 
He’s an old Riverside boy, and, worst of 
all, he’s come back to Riverside to live, and 
you're going to see a lot of him. Tell me, 
Polly —I must know. You must choose 
now—me or him.” 

“Clyde! Clyde!” She threw her arms. 
about him. “ It’s you, of course! I belong 
to you now; but I still—oh, it’s terrible! I 
still feel so toward him! I can’t help it. 
We'll have to go away. I can’t stay and 
meet him!” 

“Poor little girl! Forgive me for pla- 
guing you. I had to do it, because my hap- 
piness depended on knowing what you’d 
say.” He hesitated a moment. “One 
more little shock, Polly. Then we can wipe 
out all the reservations and begin our 
honeymoon all over again. I’m glad you’ve 
always loved the fellow in the photograph 
there, and I’m glad you still love him, be- 
cause you’ve got him. That’s a photograph 
of me taken just before I sailed for France 
eight years ago.” 


That’s—that’s—an old 
Polly, do you mean that 





Clara’s ‘Triumphant Return 


A SMALL TOWN GIRL, AMBITIOUS FOR A CAREER ON THE 
STAGE, ENCOUNTERS THE UPS AND DOWNS 
OF THEATRICAL LIFE 


By Thoda Cocroft 


T the age of sixteen Clara was positive 
that she was destined to be an ac- 
tress. She used to pray about it 

every night in a general sort of way. Some- 
how it didn’t seem quite right to be specific 
in matters like that. The Creator might 
not approve of the stage. Clara knew that 
her Sunday school superintendent didn’t, 
although he permitted them to give a 
Christmas play at the holiday season, in 
which she appeared as the Madonna; but 
she realized that if she went on the real 
stage she might not get a holy part like 
that. She might even have to be a chorus 
girl. 

In view of this she concluded that it was 
not entirely fitting to pray to the Almighty 
to make her an actress; so, instead, she 
petitioned reverently: 

‘Dear God, please help me to fulfill my 
great ambition!” 

After the Sunday school play in which 
Clara appeared as the Madonna, she tried 
for a part in the high school senior play, 
and was in a fever of joy when she was 
assigned to the réle of a Grecian maid and 
allowed to wear a classic robe. 

In the school play she met Jim. Of 
course, She had always known Jim by name, 
and had secretly admired him as the captain 
of the football team. As a matter of fact, 
all the girls were crazy about Jim. They 
always giggled and got fussed up when he 
came by; but Clara never did that. She 
knew that Jim belonged to the Debating 
Society and the English Club. This meant 
that he thought about serious things. If 
a girl wanted him to like her, she reasoned, 
she should be serious, too. 

_ Jim had never played a dramatic part un- 
til he was selected for the réle of the young 


Grecian athlete in the senior play. During 
the first few rehearsals Clara’s “‘ hello” ac- 
quaintance with him did not progress con- 
versationally, for he was too busy learning 
his lines. Several times she discovered him 
in a secluded corner of the gymnasium, 
where the rehearsal was in progress, recit- 
ing his part to himself in a monotone. 

The girl memorized rapidly, and had long 
since committed her entire rdle by heart; 
but her hero, she observed, seemed dis- 
tressed as he mumbled to himself in a cor- 
ner. She decided to speak to him, and there 
were no preliminaries in her onset. 

“Gee!” she burst forth, as she boldly 
approached him. ‘“ You’re sure working 
hard!” 

“T know the dies all right,” Jim coun- 
tered; ‘“ but I can’t remember the cues.” 

“T’ll read ’em to you if you like,” Clara 
volunteered. 

Jim acquiesced by handing over his part. 
Then for twenty minutes or more the girl 
read the cues aloud, while Jim, in a set 
tone, without inflection or expression, re- 
cited his speeches. 

After the rehearsal, as the girls left to 
get their wraps in the cloak room, Jim 
hung around in the hal! until Clara came 
out with her hat on. She quickly dropped 
behind the other girls when she saw him 
waiting. 

“You did fine to-day, Jim,” she offered 
encouragingly. 

“T love it,” the boy suddenly confided. 
“Tm crazy about acting. Aren’t you?” 

Clara’s eyes blazed. 

“You bet I am!” she exclaimed. “ Oh, 
I wish I could go on the stage!” 

“Then why don’t you?” Jim asked her 
simply. 
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“ My folks would have cat fits,” she told 

him in despair. “ Ma’s a Baptist, you 

know, anc pa teaches Sunday school.” 

“ That’s tough!” 

Clara agreed. They were still discussing 
the stage when they reached the door of her 
house. Jim turned to leave, hesitating for a 
bashful moment. 

“We seem to like the same things,” he 
ventured. 

Clara flashed a radiant smile. 

“TI should say so!” she agreed. 

“ Want to go to the senior dance with 
me?” he asked. 

A little breathlessly, Clara again replied: 

“T should say so!” 

She was very proud to be asked out in 
public with Jim. The boys in her class who 
were labeled as “ awful nice” seldom in- 
vited her. Although Clara was a pretty 
girl, vivacious in her manner and slangy in 
her talk, she was considered too deep for 
a good time. One adventurous youth, who 
had escorted her on the sophomore tug ride, 
reported that she had talked about her 
career the entire day, instead of fooling 
around with him. She had even refused to 
kiss him in the tunnel of the scenic rail- 
way. This indicting rumor naturally scared 
the other boys away; and after that, when 
Clara went to parties, she was escorted only 
by the less desirable youths in the class. 

Jim’s invitation to the senior dance, there- 
fore, was a great event in her life. She 
spent weeks planning her dress—a rose pink 
creation, the most expensive she had ever 
owned. She knew, too, that it was the 
most becoming. 

On the afternoon of the dance she had 
her hair curled for the first time. That year 
the girls were wearing pompadours, a mode 
that suited Clara’s fluffy chestnut hair. 
After the curling process, she sat before her 
mirror in admiration of the even brown rip- 
ples. A string of artificial pearls adorned 
her neck, and she put on the earrings that 
she had bought to match them. Fastening 
herself into her rose pink dress, she stood 
motionless, entranced by her own image. 
Certainly she was prettier than any of the 
chorus girls whom she had seen in the 
vaudeville theater. 

Fully to appreciate the effect of her dress, 
she raised her arms, bare from the elbow, 
in an undulating gesture. Next she cupped 
her chin in her hands, as she had seen many 
actresses posed in their pictures, and stared 
tragically into the glass. The girl’s eyes 
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8 large, wide apart, and a deep, brilliant 
ue. 

“They would look much better,” she re- 
flected, “ with dark circles of paint to set 
them off!” 

Then swiftly her mood changed. She 
stalked back from the glass, haughty and 
erect, and with elegant grace placed her 
hands on her hips. They were well rounded, 
corseted hips, much admired by the other 
girls. Her waist was slender, and the long 
corset, so popular at the time, held her 
breasts high. Clara admired the effect. 
Hers was exactly the figure of the prima 
donna in a musical comedy that had played 
In town. - 

“ Clara! Oh, Clara!” 

It was her father’s voice in the hall be- 
low. Reluctantly she broke away from her 
mirror reverie. Jim was waiting for her. 
With the hauteur of a queen she slowly 
descended the stairs, in just the way she 
had seen her favorite actress do it. 

Jim was visibly impressed. 

“Gee, Clara!” he said, with a gasp in 
his voice. ‘“ Gee, you look pretty!” 

The girl faced him imperiously, her voice 
tense and serious. 

“ Do you think I’m as pretty as Yvonne 
Dalwimple in ‘ Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak 
Model ’?” 

Jim stammered in search for adequate 
words. 

“ 'You’re—you’re—you’re beautiful!” he 
finally said. 

Clara dramatically clutched his hand. 

“Jim,” she whispered vibrantly, “ let’s 
go on the stage!” 

Upon the boy’s reply Clara staked more 
than she was aware. Until then the real- 
ization of her ambition had seemed vague 
and far away; but with Jim’s assurance 
that he intended to help her, she felt sud- 
denly confident that there was nothing she 
could not do. 

That night Jim Bates and Clara Cava- 
naugh became engaged. Between dances 
he had taken her out in the school yard, 
under the trees. 

“We'll go on the stage together,” he 
agreed. ‘‘ We’ll be engaged.” He turned 
to the girl as an afterthought. ‘“ You'll 
marry me, won’t you, Clara?” 

The simple question hardly fitted in with 
Clara’s romantic notion of proposals; but 
she recollected that Jim was going to help 
her to go on the stage, so she immediately 
agreed. The two held hands happily, not 











daring more of an embrace with other cou- 
ples about. 

That night, as he left her at her door, 
Jim kissed her hard upon the lips. It was 
an energetic kiss. Clara had imagined that 
lovers’ kisses held a softer quality. She 
murmured the lines of the balcony scene 
softly to herself, regret shading her tone; 
but what did it matter, so long as their 
wish came true, and they actually went on 
the stage? 

After graduation, Jim got a job as a sur- 
veyor, while Clara worked in the Church 
Women’s Lunchroom, a restaurant con- 
ducted by the women of the Baptist Church, 
and considered a highly desirable place for 
a young girl to be employed. 

Jim’s work took him out of North City 
for months at a time, but they always went 
to the theater together when he was in 
town. When they had exhausted the meager 
theatrical entertainment that the little town 
offered, they would sit on Clara’s back 
porch and discuss their plans. 

Jim was saving money now. He said the 
only way for them to get into “ the pro- 
fession ” was to go to New York. The re- 
buffs from the local stock company where 
he had applied for parts had brought him 
to this decision. Nothing was ever offered 
him but “ extra ” work. 

Clara’s experience was very similar. In 
two different plays she had been allowed 
the privilege of walking on, with eleven 
other girls, for fifty cents a night. In spite 
of the insignificance of her part, she had 
been supremely happy. 

It gave her an ecstatic thrill to be able 
to go in at the stage door without being 
stopped by the door man. The big base- 
ment dressing room, with its close, musty 
smell, where she dressed with the others, 
was a stimulating place. The spotted velvet 
gown soiled by countless “ supers” before 
her, inspired her unaccountably. Even the 
smell of the grease paint quickened her 
blood. Most stirring of all was the electri- 
cal sensation of actually walking on the 
Stage with the lights full upon her, and 
with the hushed audience sitting beyond in 
the dimness of the auditorium. 

_ Clara confided the nuances of her affect- 
ing experience as a supernumerary to Jim. 

“When I have money enough, we’ll get 
out of North City,” he responded. ‘“ We'll 
go to New York.” 

In anticipation, Clara’s heart thumped 
rapidly. 
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“ Dear God,” she breathed, “ please help 
me to fulfill my great ambition!” 


II 


ONE day in June, Jim set a definite plan 
before her. 

“We'll leave for New York on Sunday 
afternoon. Your father won’t even know 
you’ve gone. We'll get in on Monday 
morning, and you can wire to him after you 
get there. Then we’ll be married and go on 
the stage.” 

The sparkling recollection of this trip to 
New York was blurred by her remorse at 
leaving home without telling her father. 

“ But after I am a great actress,” she 
reasoned, “‘ making lots of money, mamma 
and papa will understand.” 

To avoid the expense of berths in the 
sleeping car, Clara and Jim sat up all 
through the night of their trip from North 
City to New York, dozing off at intervals, 
talking of their careers, and building deliri- 
ously wonderful dreams. When the train 
pulled into Jersey City, a rather soiled girl 
and boy, flushed with excitement, made 
their feverish way toward the ferryboat, for 
their first view of the promised land. 

But Jim and Clara were not married in 
New York, as they had planned. The first 
day, frightened by the bigness of the city, 
and knowing nothing of the theaters or the 
theatrical managers, Jim proposed that they 
should go to the offices of the Dramatic 
Mirror, a periodical which they used to buy 
regularly at home. After breakfasting at 
a lunch counter, they asked their way to 
their destination. 

At eight o’clock in the morning no one 
was about in the office building; but, un- 
dismayed, they settled themselves on the 
stairs to wait. With shining eyes Clara 
assured Jim that fame and fortune would 
surely come to them. 

The office boy employed by the theatrical 
weekly was the first person they encoun- 
tered. He came whistling up the stairs, two 
steps at a time, and suddenly stopped short 
as he came upon Clara and Jim at a turn 
in the stairs. He stared at them with a 
gaping jaw. 

Jim jumped to his feet. 

“We're looking for the Dramatic Mir- 
ror,’ he stammered. 

< Yeh?” 

The boy still stared. 

“We're looking for—” Jim began again, 
but the boy broke in sharply. 
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“ You're lookin’ for the Mirror? 
I’m it. Whatcha want?” 

“ We’re—that is—we’re—we just arrived 
from North City, and we want a theatrical 
engagement.” 

“Qh!” The boy whistled a few shrill 
notes. “ You’re in the profession?” 

“Yes,” Clara and Jim promptly respond- 
ed in unison. 

“ Well, you won’t find nothin’ here,” was 
the terse reply. “ Say, you are a couple of 
greenhorns!” 

‘“‘ Where would you suggest—”’ Jim ques- 
tioned. ‘ You don’t think—” 

“ Aw, come on, I’ll be good to youse,” 
the boy volunteered. “I'll put you on to 
all the ropes.” 

Humbly Clara and Jim followed the 
cocky youngster to the offices above, and 
waited while he raised the blinds and 
opened the windows. At last he turned to 
them in a lordly fashion. 

“ Know any of the dramatic agencies?” 
he questioned. 

Jim and Clara both shook their heads 
blankly. 

“Could you possibly tell us about 
them?” they murmured. 


The youth, swelling in his new réle of 
public benefactor, gave them a list of the- 
atrical agencies and managers’ offices, with 
inside tips on their needs, that was aston- 


ishing in its completeness. Clara and Jim 
were voluble in their gratitude; and when 
they went out on Broadway they swelled 
with the first thrill of success. 

In the doorway of a building farther on, 
they stopped to consult their list. 

“ Guess we ought to get married now,” 
Jim proposed. 

Clara looked dubious. 

“T tell you, Jim,” she finally said, “ let’s 
wait till we both get parts on Broadway. 
It would be foolish to get married so soon, 
when we haven’t even got started on the 
stage.” 

Jim found the girl’s logic convincing. It 
was better to be sure of an income before 
they plunged into matrimony. 

“Then, as soon as we get going—” he 
agreed. 

Later in the morning they selected rooms 
in a cheap theatrical boarding house on 
West Forty-Eighth Street. Jim took a hall 
bedroom on the top floor, while Clara de- 
cided to share a larger room with a young 
woman of the chorus, known as Baby 
Blue, on the landlady’s recommendation 
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that Miss Blue was “ doing very nicely in 
the profession.” 

That afternoon Clara wired to her parents 
in North City. She stated that she was safe 
and well, and was already considering an 
important theatrical engagement. 

“ Will write soon,” she finished. 

Clara’s letter writing duties were among 
those that she always intended to fulfill, 
but the new daily routine of visiting the 
agencies and the theatrical offices occupied 
her entire day, and at night she was too 
tired to write. Sometimes she and Jim 
would go to the theater and sit in the top 
gallery; but at the end of their fifth week 
in New York .they found they could no 
longer afford this diversion. 

Jim falteringly confided the beggarly 
state of his pocketbook. 

“We'll save on meals,” Clara suggested 
promptly, piloting him to a cheap restau- 
rant, where they dined for fifteen cents 
apiece. 

Scrimp as they might, before the summer 
was over, Jim’s slim savings were exhausted. 
Only Clara’s undiminished enthusiasm 
buoyed him on. 

“Don’t fret,” she begged. “We may 
be engaged by some manager to-morrow.” 

“ But how are we going to eat, I’d like 
to know?” Jim queried. ‘“ We’ve got ex- 
actly a dime between us. Will you write 
home for money?” 

Clara suddenly remembered the unwritten 
letter she had promised. 

“ T’ll starve first!” she declared. 

“That would be swell!” Jim sarcastical- 
ly commented. 

“ We needn’t starve, either,” said the girl. 
Little things like food and money were not 
going to ruin her stage career! She thought 
over the matter for awhile, and then turned 
to Jim. ‘ Did you see that sign in the res- 
taurant this morning—‘ Waitress wanted ’? 
I’m going over there to get that job. I’m 
experienced help, you know. Remember 
the Church Women’s Lunchroom?” 

“You wouldn’t give up the stage?” Jim 
asked blankly. . 

“‘ Not on your life! You can look around 
in the managers’ offices till we eat again. 
Then I'll take a turn at it.” 

It was waiting on table, Clara afterward 
insisted, that really put her in “ the pro- 
fession.” With enough money to pay the 
room rents from her weekly salary, and 
food in plenty in the restaurant, Jim con- 
tinued the rounds of the agencies and man- 
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agers’ offices, acting for both of them since 
Clara had no time to accompany him. 

Three weeks later he secured an engage- 
ment to go out West with a traveling com- 
pany. He came racing into the restaurant 
with the news exactly at noon. 

“ Clara,” he cried, “ you can’t guess!” 

The girl caught the happy sob in his 
voice, and her eyes glowed. 

“You haven’t really—” she asked 
breathlessly over a laden tray. 

“Yes!” he exulted. “It’s the part of 
the chariot driver in the ‘ Ben Hur’ com- 
pany, going clear to California, and they’ve 
paid me a week in advance!” 

Clara forgot the crowded lunch table and 
the impatient customers waiting to be 
served. She dropped her tray on the near- 
est stand and eagerly clutched Jim’s sleeve 
as he counted out four ten-dollar bills—his 
week’s salary in advance. Folding three of 
the bills, he pushed them into her hand. 

“You’ve got to leave here right away,” 
he ordered, ‘“‘ and look for a part for your- 
self. Ill send you money as long as you 
need it, Clara. My company leaves town 
to-morrow.” 

The next day, when he left her, he kissed 
her good-by. 

“We'll get married when I come back,” 
he said. ‘“ Maybe we can both get into the 
same company next season.” 


lil 


CLARA was depressed when Jim left her. 
Although it was no longer necessary for 
her to work in the restaurant, and she could 
spend her entire time on Broadway looking 
for a job, she found that she was lonely 
without him. When his first letter came, 
inclosing a generous share of his second 
week’s salary, she thought for a time of 
investing it all in a railroad ticket that 
would bring her to him. Then they could 
be married at last, and she could travel 
around with him. Perhaps the manager 
would even give her a small part. 

Baby Blue, the chorus girl with whom 
Clara shared her room in the boarding 
house, was the first to dispel the girl’s lone- 
liness and break up her dream of joining 
Jim on the road. She was a robust woman 
with straw blond hair, and an old-timer in 
the business. 

_ “Ever been in the chorus?” she casually 
inquired one morning. 

Clara said no, but hopefully added: 

“I think I could do it.” 
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“Then come along with me, kid!” 

Clara was jubilant over Baby Blue’s as- 
sistance. She felt sure that her stage career 
had begun. 

“It’s wonderful to be in the business!” 
she exclaimed, oblivious to the cynical glint 
in the older woman’s eyes. 

The first theatrical engagement that came 
to the girl was one of which her Baptist 
Sunday school superintendent would have 
distinctly disapproved. It was in the chorus 
of a new musical comedy called “ Floro- 
dora,” which had just come over from Lon- 
don. Clara’s good looks had “ copped the 
part,” said Baby Blue, commenting on it 
later. In comparison with her amply pro- 
portioned pilot, who was fading rapidly, the 
girl from North City was strikingly fresh 
and radiant. In one of the largest offices a 
sharp-eyed little man, to whom Miss Blue 
presented her, asked abruptly: 

“ Do you sing?” 

Clara gulped and nodded. 
tugged at her sleeve. 

‘Go in there,” he said, indicating a room 
with a piano in it. 

With Miss Blue patting her encouraging- 
ly on the shoulder, Clara tremblingly 
obeyed instructions. 

To her own ears, at that tryout, her voice 
sounded miserably thin and weak. She 
felt sure she would-not be accepted, and she 
was almost speechless with surprise when 
orders were flung at her to attend a re- 
hearsal on the following morning at half 
past ten o’clock. 

In the outer office she embraced Miss 
Blue excitedly. 

“IT got it!” she cried. “‘ They engaged 
me for the new show!” 

“Save it, kid—save it for the opening 
night. Don’t waste your ginger now,” came 
the older woman’s cynical cautioning. 

That night Clara wrote a long letter 
home. She gave a glowing account of her 
new position, magnifying its importance as 
well as the size of her weekly salary. She 
finished by predicting her triumphant home- 
coming, when she would return as a great 
actress to North City, and her parents 
would be proud of her. 

With Miss Blue’s assistance, Clara picked 
up the necessary dancing steps during re- 
hearsals. She was quick to learn, adapted 
herself readily to the routine of the stage, 
and was a hard worker. 

“At last,” she exulted to herself, “I 
am fulfilling my great ambition!” 


The man 
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The world, she decided, was a glorious 
place to live in. 

She opened in “ Florodora ” without mis- 
hap of any kind, and at the end of the 
season she was reéngaged for the road tour. 
It was in this way that she missed Jim, who 
came back to New York two weeks after 
she had gone with the company to Boston. 

The boy seemed to take the disappoint- 
ment more to heart than the girl. 

“ T’m awful sorry,” he wrote. “ I’ve been 
saving money all this year, and without you 
here to spend it on I feel like I want to blow 
it all in.” 

Clara promptly replied, urging him to be 
patient. She fretted as she waited for his 
answer, for fear he had followed out his 
inclination to spend his savings foolishly; 
but at last a letter came saying that he was 
engaged for another Western tour. After 
that their correspondence dwindled to post- 
cards, and finally it stopped entirely. 

In the road company of “ Florodora” 
Clara was given a small speaking part, and 
found that she was too busy to write. It 


was not that she cared any less for Jim, 
for surely no one else could take his place; 
but there just wasn’t time for letter writing. 


About the time they stopped writing to 
each other, Clara was introduced to a young 
man named Irving Hellman, the son of one 
of the most influential theatrical managers 
in the country. Hellman had dropped in 
on the company while he was passing 
through Boston. At his own request the 
stage manager had presented him to Clara 
as she was standing in the wings waiting 
for her entrance cue. Immediately he had 
asked her to have supper with him after 
the show. The girl’s refusal increased his 
admiration of her. 

“ You are the modern beauty, my dear,” 
he observed. ‘“ You must come and see me 
when you get back to New York. Those 
hips—that waist—your beautiful hair! I 
intend to arrange for you to pose for the 
new artist, Mr. Gibson.” 

All this was very sweet to Clara. She 
eagerly accepted Hellman’s prediction that 
she was the new type of American beauty. 
Already her pompadours had increased in 
size, and she invariably wore a large picture 
hat set on top of her pompadoured mass of 
hair at the most picturesque angle. Her 
waist was pulled in more tightly than ever. 
Her hips were growing fuller and more 
rounded. The top of her corset line was 
more than ever “high-busted.” Young 
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Hellman was right—she was truly an ele- 
gant figure. 

At the end of the season, when the com- 
pany returned to New York, Clara lost no 
time in hunting up Irving Hellman. His 
offices were over the Barrett Theater. The 
girl was pleasantly surprised when she sent 
in her name and his secretary said that he 
would see her immediately. 

Clara was dressed in her favorite color 
that day—a deep shade of pink. Her skirt 
reached the floor, flaring out modishly be- 
hind. Her waist was temptingly slender. 
The pink muslin of her dress billowed be- 
comingly over her hips and pulled in at 
her knees like an hourglass. A _ wide- 
brimmed hat was set high on the top of 
her dark pompadour. 

With consciously graceful steps she en- 
tered Hellman’s office. The young manager 
was frank in his admiration. 

“By Jove!” he burst out. “ What a 
figure! I’ve got a play for you, Clara 
Cavanaugh. You're perfect for the part!” 

The girl smiled brightly. 

“Do you think I have had enough ex- 
perience?” she modestly asked, not doubt- 
ing her ability for an instant. 

Hellman chuckled. 

“No experience necessary,” he said. 
“ You wear clothes in this part—that’s all. 
You show off your figure—is that clear? 
Look here, girly, do you know you’ve got 
the prettiest figure in New York?” 

Clara accepted the statement calmly. 

“I’m glad you like it,” she murmured, 
coolly avoiding the arm that he attempted 
to slip around her waist. 

Hellman was surprised at the rebuff. 

“ What’s the idea?” he inquired. 

Clara flushed uncomfortably. 

“‘T—I don’t like it,” she finally said. 

“Oh!” The man smirked widely. ‘“ Got 
a sweetheart of your own?” 

“Yes, yes—that’s it!” gasped the girl, 
her relief bringing back a pretty flush to her 
cheeks. 

“Well, just the same, I intend to use you 
in the show,” came Hellman’s verdict. 
“‘ There’s not a figure on Broadway that can 
touch yours, girly. You'll be a sensation 
in the part!” 

Irving Hellman’s prediction came true. 
Although Clara’s new rdle was chiefly lim- 
ited to showing off new gowns, she was a 
hit in “ The Panther Lady.” On Broadway 
she was hailed as the reigning beauty of 
the hour. Her photograph was displayed 
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everywhere. Lithographed reprints of it 
were used for show cards, advertisements, 
and calendars. She adorned the tops of 
candy boxes, the rings of cigars, the wrap- 
pings of cigarettes. College boys tacked 
her likeness upon their dormitory walls. 
Schoolgirls pinned her pictures on their 
dressing tables. Countless women yearned 
for hips like Clara Cavanaugh’s, for waists 
as small as hers, for pompadours as rigid 
and immense. 

As far as Clara’s ability was concerned, 
she sang in a wee, small voice, and acted, 
said the critics, very badly. Her triumph 
was entirely due to her modish figure. 


IV 


Att this time there had been no word 
from Jim. The previous season, when Clara 
had forgotten to answer his letters, it had 
not troubled her very much. She felt sure 
that he still loved her, and was confident 
that they would meet again in New York 
at the close of the tour. Then, perhaps, 
they would be married, as they had always 
planned. 

But when Clara began her engagement in 
“The Panther Lady,” Jim had not appeared 
in New York. Strangest of all was the fact 
that his company had long since come in. 
Had he accepted a stock company engage- 
ment in some Western city, she wondered? 
In the back of her mind she began to worry 
about it. 

One day in the middle of the season she 
found a letter from him on the rack. It 
was postmarked “ North City.” Clara 
looked at it in surprise, and hurried to her 
room to read it. 


Dearest CLARA: 

I guess you wonder why I haven’t written in so 
long. Well, I’m what you call disillusioned, Clara. 
Last season I gave up the stage. It’s a rotten 
business, and I don’t like it at all. The travel 
got on my nerves, and the terrible eating houses. 
Gee, it’s great to be home again and eat like.a 
human being once more! I’ve got a good job in 
Wilson's store, and with the money I saved last 
Season we’ve got enough to get married on. When- 
ever you say the word, Clara, I’ll come and get 
you. How about next Thursday? 

Your affectionate friend, 
Jr. 


P. S.—Your ma and pa keep asking about you. 
Why don’t you ever write home? 


Clara put down the letter in annoyance. 
How stupid Jim was, to give up the stage 
before he had scarcely begun! Where was 
his spirit? Of course she wouldn’t marry 
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him now. She wouldn’t even answer his 
letter. 

“ Back to North City,” she asked herself, 
‘“‘when my career is opening before me so 
brilliantly?” 

She snatched up the letter again with 
an impatient jerk, and angrily tore it to 
tiny ribbons. 

On Thursday of the following week a 
card was brought to the door of her cress- 
ing room. She looked at it in astonishment, 
and read: 

JAMES BATES 


Business Representative Wilson & Co., North City 


Clara’s surprise changed to anger. She 
frowned with vexation, and tapped her foot 
up and down on the floor. The large piece 
of French fuzz, known as a rat, which she 
was about to fasten across the top of her 
head as a basis for her pompadour, dropped 
unnoticed to the floor. She sat glaring at 
the card before her. 

So Jim Bates had come to marry her at 
last—to take her back to North City—to 
take her away from the theater just be- 
cause /e was tired of it! He had come to 
ruin her life! 


In a frenzy of revolt she jumped to her 
feet. 

“No! 

Finally she turned to the docrman wait- 
ing outside for her answer. 

“Tell the gentleman—tell Mr. Bates,” 
she called out to him, “ that I cannot see 


No! No!” she cried. 


him. I am entirely too busy with my 
play!” 

The next moment she flounced back in 
her chair, picked up a stick of grease paint, 
and attempted to go on with her make-up; 
but somehow the grease wouldn’t adhere. 

“What a nerve he had coming all this 
way to get me—to take me back to North 
City and make me settle down!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What a nerve! Drat that 
grease paint! Why doesn’t it stick?” 

Looking in the mirror before her, she 
saw that her face was wet with tears. 


V 


FIvE seasons later, when the public tired 
of the pompadoured Gibson girl, Irving 
Hellman dropped Clara Cavanaugh. The 
box office receipts from her latest play did 
not warrant a reéngagement, he said. He 
found that slimmer figures and skirts that 
showed more of the ankle were rapidly be- 
coming popular with his audiences. 
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Clara was hurt, but she did not consider 
it a tragedy. 

“‘ Some one else will want me,” she de- 
termined, her old spirit flaring high. 

She felt that vindication was hers when 
she was approached by a vaudeville agent 
offering her a tour in the foremost variety 
houses in the country. Everywhere she was 
to be billed as ‘‘ The Woman with the Beau- 
tiful Figure.” 

When Clara returned to New York at the 
end of her long vaudeville engagement, 
she was surprised to find how difficult it 
was for her to secure another job. The 
Broadway managers were no longer inter- 
ested in her. 

“Say, old kid, we don’t want hips any 
more,” a theatrical potentate told her. 
“They’re out of date. Quit your lacing, 
Clara! Take off your corsets. Get yourself 
into shape, and you'll be all right.” 

For the first time Clara felt the foun- 
dations of her success crumbling beneath 
her. She was shocked into attention, and 
began to look at the younger women on 
the street. The manager was right—hips 
were passé. Waist lines were no longer of 


the wasplike sort, and skirts were growing 


short. 

“ But surely,” Clara reasoned desperate- 
ly, “‘ there is still an audience for me! Lots 
of people still admire my figure!” 

With a sinking feeling at the pit of her 
stomach, she began to make the rounds of 
the agencies again, as she had learned to do 
eight years before when she first came to 
New York with Jim. The money she had 
made in her prosperous seasons had mostly 
been spent on comfortable quarters and ex- 
travagant clothes. Clara saw that unless 
she made a radical cut in expenses she would 
not be able to remain idle very long. For 
the first time she realized how dependent 
she was upon herself for support. When 
she had looked for work eight years earlier, 
there was Jim beside her, and as a last resort 
there was her father’s home. 

Now she could never return to Jim again 
—not after the way she had treated him. 
Besides, she reflected, he might have mar- 
ried, and might have a wife and children 
to support. As for her family, she knew 
that her father was too old to work any 
more, and that her parents were living on 
the little nest egg they had saved. Clara 
must continue to take care of herself. 

Another engagement must be found im- 
mediately; but she endured months of wait- 
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ing before she finally secured a contract with 
a stock company manager as leading lady 
in a small Western town. Here she was 
billed once more as “ The Woman with the 
Beautiful Figure.” 

Working at half the salary she had re- 
ceived in New York, and having to provide 
all of her own costumes, Clara had small 
chance to save money. She found, of 
course, that most of her old finery could be 
made over for costumes, and only occasion- 
ally was she forced to invest in a new gown; 
but as the leading lady of the company 
it was necessary for her to live in a “ nice ” 
hotel, dine in good restaurants, and gener- 
ally keep up appearances. 

After careful figuring she found that she 
could make a breakfast of fruit and tea in 
her room take the place of a larger meal 
in the dining room; and her laundry, she 
discovered, could be done in her wash bowl. 
However, with all these little plans for sav- 
ing, when Clara returned to New York at 
the termination of her stock company con- 
tract she found that her money was very 
low. 

The year before she had cherished the 
hope that the new modes for women were 
only transient, and that hips and waist line 
like hers were sure to return. To confirm 
this hope she took a stroll down Fifth Ave- 
nue on the very day she came back. 

Clara was nonplused with the change. 
During the year she had been away, pompa- 
dours had gone entirely. Women were 
wearing their hair in a fashion she consid- 
ered very ugly. It was called a French 
twist—a mode that pulled the hair tight 
away from the forehead in a roll on the 
back of the head. Their skirts, Clara ob- 
served in shocked surprise, not only showed 
the ankles, but suggestions of the limbs. 
More calamitous still were the disappearing 
waist lines, which now came trailing across 
the hips. As for the hips—those robust 
and worthy members of which Clara’s man- 
ager had boasted—in the recent modes they 
were entirely obliterated. 

In grim despair Clara retired to her cheap 
boarding house room. Could she make her- 
self over, she wondered? Could she re- 
model her figure? The old fires of her am- 
bition flared up again. She was still young 
and pretty. It was not too late for a stage 
career. She would begin all over again. 
She would start in from the chorus! 

At the age of thirty, Clara Cavanaugh 
was a buxom woman verging dangerously 















near to stoutness. The years were gradu- 
ally adding to her figure rather than de- 
tracting from its plumpness; and when, in 
her desire to remodel her form, she left off 
her corset for a week, the fat became flabby 
and puffy. 

Hastily she purchased new corsets de- 
signed to conceal her once admired hips, 
bought a frock of the latest mode, and dis- 
carded the rat in her hair; but in spite of the 
change in corseting and the new frock, the 
old hourglass lines of her figure betrayed 
themselves when she walked. Because of 
the width of her hips, the long waist lines 
were not becoming to her. In theatrical 
offices, managers observed that she was 
“too heavy” or “ too thick” for a show 

irl. 

: Persistently she made her daily rounds 
of the agencies, week after week, month 
after month. Autumn sped into winter, and 
winter melted into spring. When summer 
came with its heat and idleness, she was 
still looking for a job. 

During this time her small savings had 
diminished rapidly. She thought of looking 
for some other line of work, just to fill in 
with, until she found an engagement in the 
theater, but each time she checked the im- 
pulse when she realized her lack of training. 

Once or twice she considered turning to 
the men who had admired her when she ap- 
peared years before in ‘“ The Panther 
Lady.” Several wealthy men had been at- 
tracted by her beauty, although Clara had 
never been interested in them for a moment. 
In fact, she had never been in love with any 
man except Jim. She knew that other girls 
in the business asked men for help, but, 
after carefully considering it, she decided 
that she could not endure such humiliation. 

The following fall Clara was employed by 
her former manager, Irving Hellman. He 
told her with brutal frankness that he need- 
ed “ beefy ladies ” for the back row of his 
chorus; and, in spite of the indelicacy of 
the remark, Clara was sincerely grateful 
for the engagement. 

Getting back to the routine of the thea- 
ter, with its regular hours for performances 
and long rehearsal calls, invigorated Clara. 
Life became radiant once more. The dis- 
appointment that had eaten into her soul 


' during her year of idleness was forgotten. 


She was launched in her career for a second 
time, and this time she would not content 
herself with the chorus. She would study 
the new dramatic technique. She would 
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learn new methods. She would cultivate 
her voice. She was still determined to be a 
great actress. 

VI 


At the age of thirty-eight, Clara Cav- 
anaugh was again a chorus lady. In the 
eight years that had passed since Irving 
Hellman employed her for the back row of 
his musical comedy chorus, her perennial 
ambition had lead her into dramatic rdles. 
During that time she had only twice writ- 
ten to her family, and not once had she 
communicated with Jim. 

But the drama was an ungrateful Muse, 
Clara discovered. When her success in a 
small character part opened the way for a 
larger part in a new drama, the production 
had suddenly closed. Clara looked around 
again and waited, and again found work. 
Again there was the glow of success, fol- 
lowed by still another failure. 

“Ups and downs!” she kept telling her- 
self. “Only ups and downs will make me 
a great actress!” 

Eagerly she read the stories of an old 
actor who succeeded on the stage in the lat- 
ter years of his life, after forty years of 
ups and downs such as she had been going 
through; and once more she hopefully set 
to work learning the lines of a new dramatic 
role. 

It was in the spring of her thirty-eighth 
year that she went back to the chorus. Bad 
luck had been pursuing her since the fall. 
She had appeared in four failures. She was 
penniless and in debt. 

“ Anything to change my bad luck,” she 
reasoned. 

Instead of the summer engagement on 
which she had counted, the musical comedy 
closed in May. By June she was worrying 
about her room rent. Theatrical jobs at 
that season were not to be found. Could 
she borrow again from her old friend, Baby 
Blue, who was now living in the Bronx, the 
mother of a family of five? Clara decided 
in the negative. She must find something 
to tide her over until the fail. 

Eagerly she consulted the want advertise- 
ments, remembering her early experience 
as a waitress; but she was no longer a pret- 
tily rounded girl of eighteen. She was a 
heavy woman, matronly and large. 

““ Good type,” the managers often said. 

While Clara realized that their recogni- 
tion of her as a definite type was an ad- 
vantage in getting a part, she was well 
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aware that her avoirdupois tired her if she 
attempted to stand on her feet for any length 
of time. Waiting on table, she decided, was 
out of the question; but one day, as she 
was poring over the “help wanted” col- 
umn in a theatrical paper, her eye caught 
an advertisement calling for “ shills.” 

“ Easy —no_ exertion — refined-looking 
women wanted,” it read. 

Clara was consumed with curiosity. 
What was a shill, she wondered? It would 
do no harm to find out. 

So that afternoon the actress applied at 
the Forty-Second Street address given in the 
advertisement. 

“‘ Shills,” a sharp-featured man told her, 
“ are needed for the Coney Island busses in 
summer.” 

Clara had heard the term before, but was 
uncertain of its meaning. Vaguely she con- 
nected it with circuses. 

“ And what is a shill?” she inquired. 

“ A decoy,” the man told her. 

Her duty, he further explained, would 
only require her to get in the bus and sit 
down. In that way she would attract other 
passengers. When the bus was filled and 
ready to start, it was then her cue to get 
out, climb into another bus, and sit there 
until that was filled; and so on throughout 
the day. The remuneration offered her for 
this work was exactly one dollar a day. 

Clara was inclined to turn up her nose. 

“Insulting me with a measly dollar a 
day!” she mused. 

Still, a dollar would buy her meals. She 
might be able to bunk with one of the girls 
for awhile. Besides, the soft summer air 
was alluring. 

“ Just to sit in that bus all day and do 
nothing,” Clara said to herself, deciding that 
the job appealed to her. 

Except on the hottest afternoons, Clara 
found that her new work as a shill was 
rather pleasant. She liked to let herself sink 
into a sort of apathy as she sat in the bus, 
watching the people passing by. The 
Broadway tide flowed up and down, back 
and forth, like the sea. There were slender 
girls with straight figures—“ like slats,” 
said Clara in disgust. Their short skirts 
showed the legs to the knees. 

“ Shame on the brazen hussies!” she in- 
variably commented. 

Most shocking of all was the fact that 
few of these women wore corsets. 

“ Simply indecent,” was Clara’s contemp- 
tuous summary of the Broadway flapper. 
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Up and down surged the crowds. Clara 
watched them through a dreamy mist, the 
outlines blurring delightfully. With a sigh 
of content, she sank back into a reverie in 
the sunshine, and began daydreaming of the 
possibilities the following season would of- 
fer. If she could only get a part in a big ' 
success—a long engagement on Broadway! 

All of a sudden the actress came to with 
a jump. The starter was motioning to her. 
She knew it was her cue to slip out of the 
bus and wait for the next one to draw up. 

At once Clara began her usual pantomime 
of pretending that she had forgotten some- 
thing. She looked vaguely around, gave a 
start of recollection, then caught up her bag 
and climbed quickly out on the sidewalk. 
The passenger sitting next looked up with- 
out showing the slightest interest. The 
other people did not notice her at all. The 
next moment she was lost to them in the 
Broadway crowds, and the bus had started 
on its way. 

Clara walked up the street a few steps, 
and then returned as an empty bus drew 
up to the curb. The starter began his 
harangue: 

‘“‘ All aboard for Coney Island! 
ing right out!” 

Pretending great interest, Clara listened 
to his barking. Then, as if overcome with 
a sudden desire to see the wonders of Coney 
Island and enjoy the ocean breezes, she 
climbed up in the bus and sat down once 
more, to drift off into another sweet reverie. 
Again the crowds were blotted out, and 
Clara, with a half smile on her face, built 
her air castles for the fall season in the 
theater. 

Toward the end of the hour, as she was 
sitting engrossed in her own fancies, while 
the bus was gradually filling up, a lean, 
gray-eyed man in a ready-made suit came 
out of the crowd and stood looking at the 
painted sign that hung from the wind shield, 
advertising the wonders of the trip. Then 
his eyes traveled disinterestedly to the bus, 
and to the passengers sitting inside, patient- 
ly waiting for their pleasure jaunt to begin. 

He looked at a young couple in the front 
seat, at two wonien in the rear, and then 
at Clara. His interest seemed suddenly 
quickened. He fastened his eyes on her . 
intently. 

The starter approached to solicit the 
stranger’s patronage. 

“ Bus going right out,” he said. ‘“ Fresh 
air will do you good. See Coney Island!” 


Bus go- 
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But the man seemed to be cut off from 
the world about him. He paid no atten- 
tion to the starter, but continued to stand 
staring at Clara with complete absorption. 
There was an expression of both astonish- 
ment and pleasure in his face. 

In the rosy maze of her dream Clara 
at last became aware that some one was 
staring at her. She wished he wouldn’t dis- 
turb her in that way. Perhaps he was some 
theatrical acquaintance. At last she lazily 
turned her head. 

A second or two elapsed before recogni- 
tion came to her, the face looking into hers 
was so familiar and yet so far away. The 
gray eyes she knew well, but the shaggy 
brows were different. The drawn lines 
across the man’s cheeks were unfamiliar, 
but she recognized the firm, tender line of 
his mouth. 

“Jim Bates!” came her half startled 
whisper. 

The man reached out and grasped her 
hands. 

“Clara, is it really you? I’ve been look- 
ing for you so long!” 

The actress felt her heart pounding in 
a way that was suffocating her. Jim— 
after all these years—fine-looking and pros- 
perous! And she only a shill—but he must 
not know! 

“Tt’s too wonderful,” she exclaimed, “ to 
run across you this way!” There was a 
quiver of happiness in her voice. She saw 
that Jim’s gray eyes were dancing with de- 
light. He was as pleased as she was! Why 
—oh, why did she want to cry about it? 
She fought back the catch in her voice and 
assumed her most blithesome tone. 

“Get in! Get in!” she cried cordially, 
with one of her sweeping gestures. 

Jim climbed in beside her, a broad smile 
of pleasure crinkling up the corners of his 
eyes. 

Clara watched him closely. He must 
not know what she was doing there. If he 
should suspect—but no, he was laughing in 
his old boyish way. She hoped he wouldn’t 
notice the faded lines in her purple suit. 

“T’m just out for an airing,” she hastily 
explained. “ You see, my dramatic work 
makes such demands upon me that I find 
I must get out for a breath of sea air every 
once in awhile—just for a change, you un- 
derstand. It brushes away the cobwebs, as 
it were,” 

Clara finished with a wide, stagy sweep 
of her arm, effectually illustrating the man- 
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ner in which the cobwebs were obliterated. 
Jim’s eyes showed his interest. 

“ That’s a good idea, Clara! I never 
thought of Coney Island. I always won- 
dered how you stood it in summer through 
the terrible heat that the North City papers 
say you have in New York.” 

“Just planning these little recreations,” 
bubbled Clara. “ It takes some forethought, 
Jim, I assure you!” 

Out of the corner of her eye Clara was 
watching the starter. Would he give the 
usual signal to her, she anxiously wondered, 
or would he be more considerate, seeing her 
talking to a friend? Jim must not discover 
her secret on any account; but how could 
she avert it? 

“Tell me all about yourself, Jim,” she 
hurried on, with lively interest. A swift 
glance told her that the bus was rapidly 
filling up, and the starter’s signal was com- 
ing like a doom. - She strained for gayety 
in her tone. ‘“ You’re in New York for a 
visit, Jim?” 

“It’s a long story, Clara.” Then a sud- 
den boyishness broke through his reserve. 
“ Gee, I’m glad we’re going to take this bus 
ride together! What luck!” 

Clara forced a happy smile. So he want- 
ed the bus trip! It was hopeless. Every- 
thing would be found out. The starter was 
sure to stop her. The humiliation of it! 

Swiftly she looked around again and saw 
that the bus, excepting one seat, was filled. 
Already the starter was eying her insist- 
ently. Desperately she drew herself erect, 
still feigning her happy smile. 

“Would you think it awfully womanish 
of me, Jim, if I changed my mind?” 

‘“‘ About what?” the man questioned. 

“Tt would be so much nicer to stop in 
town,” she suggested, “and go out to the 
island later.” 

“ But don’t you think—” Jim put in. 

He did not finish the sentence. To his 
amazement, he found Clara clutching his 
arm and pulling him from the bus, while 
she carried on a rapid conversation in a 
very gay voice that was pulsating with an 
undercurrent of excitement. 

“It would be so nice,” she twittered volu- 
bly, “to have a sweet téte-d-téte over the 
lunch table, and I know the nicest little res- 
taurant! Oh, do you remember the restau- 
rant where we used to go, Jim? It will be 
so sweet! Yes, yes, I know you'll like it!” 

Clara had climbed down to the sidewalk. 
Jim wondered vaguely why she didn’t wait 
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for him to help her. He intended to pro- 
test. It was too hot to move so fast, but 
he found there wasn’t a chance for him to 
say a word. 

“The nicest restaurant,” she was insist- 
ing. ‘Oh, Jim, it’s like old times!” 

He felt her hand on his arm, drawing 
him quickly into the crowd that moved up 
Broadway. It was like old times—those 
glorious days of youth that they had spent 
together—and he forgot to remonstrate with 
her. 

Twice, on their way up the street, Jim 
noticed that Clara looked back sharply over 
her shoulder; but as soon as the bus was 
out of sight, her taut hold on his arm sud- 
denly relaxed, and her high-pitched gayety 
gave way to a quiet and contented smile. 


Vil 


IN an unpretentious restaurant on a side 
street they settled down to talk. 

At Clara’s urging, Jim sketched his life 
briefly. He had never married, hoping that 
Clara would change her mind and come 
back to him. He had never forgotten the 
hurt of her rebuff when he had come to 
New York to marry her during her engage- 
ment in “ The Panther Lady.” It had up- 
set him for years, he told her; yet there 
was no one else in the world for him. He 
was “comfortably fixed,” he said. If she 
could only see her way clear to giving up 
the stage and coming back to North City! 

As an afterthought, he spoke of her par- 
ents. She could make them happy in their 
old age. They asked about her so often! 

Clara was curiously silent when Jim fin- 
ished. Her old volubility disappeared, and 
she drew circles on the tablecloth with her 
forefinger. At last she looked up with a 
little toss of her head. 

“You understand, Jim, that my career 
means everything to me?” 

“T thought perhaps you might be getting 
tired of the stage,”’ Jim ventured. 

Clara temporized. 

“Tired of the hard work, perhaps; but 
oh, Jim, I have had such wonderful success! 
Do you realize that I have been in a big 
Broadway production every season?” 

Jim’s surprise registered mildly on his 
face. 

“T used to try to get the theatrical 
papers,” he apologized. ‘After ‘ The 
Panther Lady’ I didn’t hear very much 
about you.” 

Clara’s voice was lofty. 
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“‘ What could you expect to hear in North 
City?” Then her tone changed. “I do 
wish you had seen me in my last réle,” she 
exclaimed. “ Such a triumph—that’s what 
the papers said!” 

“Maybe you could act in North City 
for the Church Women’s Club, Clara. 
Wouldn’t you like that?” Jim pleaded. 

The actress tried to veil her scoffing tone 
politely. 

“ Amateur theatricals!” 

“You might start a company at the 
church,” persisted Jim. 

Clara was inclined to be sarcastic. 

“A dramatic school, I suppose?” 

Jim picked up the notion with genuine 
enthusiasm. 

“ Surest thing you know!” 

Clara showed faint interest. 

“T might think it over—” 

“ Then you will come?” 

The man’s voice shook with an exultant 
note. The woman resorted to the grandilo- 
quence she had learned in the theater. 

“Oh, not for some days, Jim! I must 
get my wardrobe together. I have so many 
handsome gowns, you know. Of course 
this,” she said, indicating the faded purple 
of her dress, “ is only an old thing I knock 
about in; but the rest of my wardrobe —” 

“T don’t give a darn for your dresses, 
Clara! Come the way you are, won’t you? 
I—I ”—he stammered—“ I—I’m still stuck 
on you, girl!” 

As she grasped Jim’s hand across the 
lunch table, Clara’s eyes were moist with 
tears that were touchingly real. 


Two weeks later the North City Gazette 
carried a front page story about an impor- 
tant local wedding: 


Yesterday, at noon, Clara Cavanaugh, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Cavanaugh, of this city, 
and James Bates, one of our leading merchants, 
were married in the First Baptist Church. 

The romance is one of long duration and dates 
back to North City High School, where the bride 
first distinguished herself in amateur theatricals. 
Clara Cavanaugh is none other than the famous 
actress who has returned to this city after a series 
of triumphs in New York. It is a great honor to 
have among us once more so beautiful and gifted 
a woman. Already she has agreed to give an eve- 
ning recital of the famous characters she has 
played. It is even hopefully rumored that Mrs. 
Clara Cavanaugh Bates will open a dramatic 
school at the Church Women’s Club, where the 
young people of this city will have the privilege 
of studying histrionic art under the tutelage of a 
great actress who has enjoyed unprecedented 
glories during the course of her brilliant career. 
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Malden, House-Parlormaid 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—A SPARKLING STORY OF THE POST: 
WAR EXPERIENCES OF AN ADVENTUROUS 
AMERICAN GIRL IN ENGLAND 


By Alice Ziska 


F my hair wasn’t red, it wouldn’t have 
happened. It was that, of course, and 
my mauve chiffon frock. And yet, 

when you come down to basic principles, 
brother Tom was the real, if unwitting, god 
in the car; or perhaps it was the war—who 
knows? 

At any rate, what modern red-blooded 
girl would be content with the humdrum 
social grind of Los Angeles when she had 
tasted the joy of real service, experienced 
the thrill of hospital work in France, squan- 
dered herself recklessly—health, strength, 
the best of her soul and body—in helping 
others? There was nothing on earth to 
compare with it. 

Then came the 11th of November—and 
the bottom dropped out of the world. 

It was all very well for mother to write 
and tell me to “ come home.” She couldn’t 
understand. How could I go back to what 
once had seemed perfectly satisfying—silly 
teas, bridge parties, dances, motor rides to 
the beaches, and flirtations that meant 
nothing, but which, while they lasted, were 
all-engrossing? 

No, no, and a thousand times no, as they 
say in French! 

So, after my Red Cross discharge, there 
was I in France with hardly anything saved 
of my salary—my few leaves and the fas- 
cinating Paris shops had seen to that—and 
with only sixty dollars a 1 nth to look for- 
ward to. Father had willed me that as 
pocket money, and at home, of course, I 
had no expenses, and had charge accounts 
in all the shops. Mother pleaded and ca- 
joled; brother Tom threatened to cut off 
any further income, but I refused to budge. 
Better to starve in a Paris attic than to die 
of indigestion on the tasteless material food 


of Los Angeles! There was never the 
slightest doubt as to my decision. 

“‘T won’t go back,” I wrote brother Tom. 
“Cut off my allowance, if you want to. 
I'll manage somehow to worry through on 
daddy’s sixty per.” 

Then along came Alida Brent, with her 
invitation to visit her in England, and to 
stay with her forever if I liked. We had 
been buddies at one of the big American 
base hospitals in France, and there we had 
sworn eternal friendship; so off we went to- 
gether across the Channel. 

Followed three heavenly months in Lon- 
don, in a luxurious home, with no cares, no 
worries, nothing to do but trot about with 
Alida and dance with the officers as they 
came home from the front—to drift and 
not to think of the future. It was Nirvana, 
and I floated along in a sea of bliss. 

Then Alida suddenly fell in love with 
Major Wayne-Stafford, and was married 
within the month. Naturally, I was her 
bridesmaid, and, naturally, that meant 
having a new frock for the wedding. One 
morning, at Yvonne’s, where Alida was se- 
lecting a hasty trousseau, I saw the chiffon 
dream. 

“My dear, you are a heavenly vision in 
mauve!” rhapsodized Alida, as I tried on 
the frock that changed my life. ‘“ With 
your auburn hair you ought never to wear 
any colors but mauve and orchid.” 

As I complacently posed and pirouetted 
before Yvonne’s three-ply mirror, and 
looked at my reflection—tall, slender, red- 
haired—even I realized that the gown made 
the most of my good points. It brought 
out the whiteness of my skin, the gleam of 
my tawny mop, the bluish gray of my eyes 
—and I fell! At that moment, thirty-five 
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guineas seemed a trifle for such a creation, 
and without an instant’s hesitation I or- 
dered its duplicate. 

Without conceit I can say that Alida in 
her bridal white was no more effective than 
I in my mauve creation. My check to 
Yvonne was written in a rapture of thank- 
fulness that she had revealed to me that I 
was not just Redtop, as my family called 
me, but a woman who, properly gowned, 
had some pretensions to good looks. 

Alas, the reckoning came sooner than I 
expected. With Alida gone, General and 
Mrs. Brent were still charmingly kind to 
me, although I could not help feeling that 
it was high time I liquidated my long ac- 
count for hospitality. My hosts urged me 
to prolong my visit, but when I tepidly sug- 
gested that I should find a little place of 
my own, Mrs. Brent made no very strenu- 
ous objection. 

“ Of course, Connie dear, we’d love to 
keep you with us indefinitely; but now that 
Alida’s away, the general and I think we’ll 
close the house, give the servants a holiday, 
and run down to Biarritz for a few months. 
You’re quite sure you’ll be all right alone 
in London? If there’s the slightest doubt 
of that, we’d be glad to have you come 
south with us.” 

“T couldn’t think of it. You’ve been 
much too good to me already, and it’s time 
I started out on my own.” 

“Stay on here till you find a suitable 
place,” were Mrs. Brent’s parting words, as 
she and the general drove off for Victoria. 
“Mrs. Briggs will lock after you, and 
there’s not the slightest hurry about your 
going.” 

Mrs. Briggs, the caretaker, did look after 
me for several weeks, while I scoured the 
town for a place small enough to house me 
and my simple wants, and yet cheap enough 
to fit my meager sixty dollars a month. 
Chelsea, Kensington, Earl’s Court, Soho, 
Bloomsbury were ransacked for that mod- 
est abiding spot. Clapham, Dulwich, Put- 
ney, and Tooting failed to reveal the tiny 
hole into which I might crawl. London 
was simply jammed with the after-the-armi- 
stice mob, and it was a hopeless quest from 
the start. There wasn’t an available cran- 
ny or corner into which I could hope to 
stow myself. 

Mrs. Briggs, all sympathy at the begin- 
ning, began to display a little restlessness 
at my prolonged stay. Unmistakable signs 
marked her disapproval. My breakfast 
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tray ceased to be immaculately set. Its 
embroidered oily bore  yesterday’s 
crumbs, and the soft-boiled egg could no 
longer be called “new laid.” Once the 
butter was forgotten; three days in suc- 
cession she served a watermelon rind jam 
that I particularly disliked—and I dared 
say nothing. After all, I was but a pen- 
sioner on her good nature. 

Mrs. Brent had never intended that I 
should outstay my welcome like this, but 
my bank account was perilously low. The 
question of tips became a momentous one. 
If I gave Mrs. Briggs what she deserved, 
I should have to go without proper food 
at luncheon and dinner—both of which 
meals I ate at cheap restaurants, so as not 
to be a bother to the caretaker. At twenty- 
five one has a healthy appetite. 

Yvonne’s bill had swallowed up practi- 
cally all my capital. I had played the im- 
provident grasshopper, and had laid aside 
nothing for this rainy day. Over and over 
I went through my accounts, but the result 
was always the same—ten pounds between 
me and what? Fifty paltry dollars, and no 
more to be expected from home for another 
three weeks. 

' Then Mrs. Briggs threw the dice—and I 
ost. 

“‘ Of course, Miss Malden, I’m very glad 
to look after you, according to Mrs. Brent’s 
orders,” she sniffed, as she thrust my break- 
fast tray at me one morning; “but my 
brother’s wife is expecting her baby next 
week, and I feel as ’ow I ought to be there 
with her.” 

“T quite understand, Mrs. Briggs,” I 
agreed. “Go right ahead. I’m leaving 
the day after to-morrow, and I shan’t be 
back again.” 

_ The caretaker’s woodenlike face relaxed 
into a near-smile. 

“ Well, I’ll be really sorry to see you go, 
miss; but I must say I’m glad to be able 
to go to my brother’s wife with a clear con: 
science, feeling that I’ve left nothing un- 
done that Mrs. Brent would have wished. 
Perhaps you’d relish a bit of bacon with 
your breakfast this morning,” she suggest- 
ed in a peace-offering tone. ‘ You don’t 
seem to be enjoying your food lately. It 
won’t take but a moment to get it ready, 
miss.” 

“Thanks, no—this is quite all right. 
I’ve been enough bother to you as it is.” 

“Oh, no, miss, you ’aven’t—not a bit of 
bother, I say. If it wasn’t for my brother’s 
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wife, I’d be only too glad to ’ave you stay 
on indefinitelike.” 

With another of her wintry smiles she 
left me to my breakfast tray and to my 
worries. ; 

I skimmed through the Morning Post, 
finding nothing exciting in its news or so- 
ciety columns. The most interesting part 
of it to me was the “ flats to let ” adver- 
tisements. These I read hungrily, but they 
gave my famished hopes. nothing to feed 
upon. Few they were—fewer than ever, 
it seemed to me—and all of them in 
Knightsbridge or- Mayfair with prohibitive 
rents attached. Seven guineas a week, six, 
eight; in some cases, twelve. 

How far would my paltry ten pounds go 
here, I wondered? I might cadge the first 
week’s rent, I thought desperately, if they 
weren’t all “‘ paid in advance.” 

“Tt’s hopeless!” I concluded. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing to do but to cable mother for my 
passage home and give in with as good 
grace as I can. Los Angeles isn’t the worst 
place in the world, and I’m lucky to have 
a comfortable home to go to. The war’s 
over, and I might as well resign myself to 
the idea of a humdrum existence for the 
rest of my days. One can’t hope to be 
thrilled forever.” 

To kill time, more than anything else, 
because going out meant spending money, 
I mechanically turned the cumbrous pages 
of the Post, skimmed through the “ person- 
als,” the bargain sales, and the “ situations 
wanted,” when, in the “ female help want- 
ed” column, my roving eye caught these 
words: 


WANTED—House-parlormaid in large country 
house. Lady staff only employed. Wages satisfac- 
tory. Frequent outings. Best of treatment. Ref- 
erences required. Apply in person only at Bam- 
fyld Hall, Grimstone, Sussex. 


“Lucky house-parlormaid!” I thought. 


“There’s a good job for some girl. She 
won’t have to worry about food and lodg- 
ings. Why wasn’t I born in the laboring 
class? Then at least I’d have a few dollars 
left in my pocket at the end of the week’s 
work. ‘Lady staff only employed,’ I read 
again. ‘Lady staff’—what does that 
mean, I wonder?” 

And then I remembered Mrs. Brent’s 
once telling me that, since the war, the 
former rich were now so hard up that many 
of the higher classes were going into domes- 
Uc service until better days should dawn. 
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She had cited the case of a young friend of 
hers, the Hon. Cecily Arden, who had 
taken a position as chauffeur in the family 
of a disgustingly rich profiteer, and who 
was openly jubilant at having found tem- 
porary shelter from the harassing problem 
of life on nothing a year. 

“If a gentlewoman like Cecily Arden 
can go into service, 7 can, too; and what’s 
more, I will!” I cried, seeing in the adver- 
tisement the only present solution of my 
dilemma. 

II 


JumpPING out of bed, I tubbed and 
dressed in record time, pored through the 
mazes of Bradshaw, and found that the 
next train for Grimstone left in less than 
haif an hour. 

It was a reckless extravagance, with my 
finances in their present shaky state, but I 
leaped into a taxi and reached Victoria in 
time to tumble into an already overcrowd- 
ed third-class compartment just as the 
guard slammed the door, blew his little toy 
whistle, and gave the signal to depart. 

A tunnely, smoky, tedious trip of an 
hour and a half, in a grimy local train that 
halted at every station along the way, 
brought me to Grimstone shortly before 
noon. The station master, in answer to my 
question as how to reach Bamfyld Hall, 
started me on a three-mile tramp through 
fields and meadows, and over long stretches 
of stony road that played havoc with my 
thin-soled shoes. 

It was a hilly country through which I 
passed, but with glorious wooded stretches, 
and with prosperous farms and fine houses 
dotting the green slopes. Up the steepest 
of these heights I toiled, the noonday sun 
beating hot upon my head. At times I 
felt as if I couldn’t go another step, so 
fierce was the pumping of my heart with 
the unaccustomed climbing; but the fear 
of arriving too late to get the position 
spurred me on, till finally I reached the 
ivy-covered lodge at Bamfyld gates—only 
to learn that the house itself was still a 
good half mile farther on. 

Hot and tired, I trudged up the magnifi- 
cent elm-lined avenue, and, determined to 
act my new role to the letter, shunned the 
imposing iron-studded oaken front door 
and resolutely turned in at the servants’ 
entrance. 

Five minutes later I was being inter- 
viewed by the housekeeper, Mrs. Arbuth- 
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not, a charming gentlewoman—the widow, 
I learned later, of a major of the Royal 
Fusiliers, killed in the second year of the 
war. 

“‘ Miss Bamfyld is most particular about 
references, you know,” she informed me, 
in a gentle voice that was in itself an 
apology for suggesting so insulting a thing; 
“so I do hope yours are satisfactory!” 

“ References? Why, I simply haven’t 
any,” I blurted out. ‘ You see, I’ve never 
been in service before; but I’m not stupid, 
and I’m sure you'll find me willing. Be- 
sides ”»—I hesitated, then plunged reckless- 
ly on—“I want the position dreadfully, 
and I do hope you'll engage me!” 

I smiled at Mrs. Arbuthnot, and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot smiled back at me. Perhaps 
she was thinking of her own struggle to ob- 
tain employment. Perhaps she was only 
sorry for me in my damp, disheveled con- 
dition. At any rate, after studying me for 
a few moments, she announced: 

“Do you know, I rather like your face? 
I’m going to take a chance on my being a 
good judge of character, *and waive refer- 
ences in your case. You look intelligent, 
and I’m sure you can be trained. Now, 
when can. you come?” 

‘“‘ This very- minute. No—to-morrow, I 
mean. I must go back to London for my 
luggage.” 

“That will do nicely. The car will meet 
the same train that brought you out to- 
day.” Putting out her strong, slender 
hand, she took mine in hers and smiled at 
me again. “I think you'll be happy here,” 
she said. “The wages are six pounds a 
month. You'll have an excellent home and 
good food, and you'll find that you won’t 
be too much out of your own social sphere. 
Just wait a moment, and I’ll send you back 
to the station.” 

This time there was no hot, dusty walk. 
Down the hills I whizzed in a trim little 
roadster driven by a very competent girl 
in a smart blue serge uniform and shiny tan 
shoes and leggings. 

“I’m Eve Mostyn, Miss Bamfyld’s 
chauffeur,” she introduced herself. “I 
used to drive a car during the war. This 
isn’t as exciting as spinning an ambulance 
over shell-riddled roads under fire, but at 
least it’s a good living—and that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for in these days of 
dullness and no money!” 

Five minutes later, as I climbed down 
out of the motor and disappeared through 
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the door of the station at Grimstone, she 


waved me: 
“ Cheerio and the best of luck!” 


“T’m going down to the country to- 
morrow,” I announced to Mrs. Briggs, 
when I reached home that afternoon, “ and 
probably I shan’t be back for several weeks. 
May I leave my trunks here till I return? 
I’m sure Mrs. Brent won’t mind.” 

“Indeed you may, miss, and welcome. 
I'll see to it myself that they’re properly 
looked after,” nodded the caretaker, un- 
naturally cheerful now that my departure 
was a thing assured. “I’m glad, miss, if 
I may say so, that you’re going to ’ave a 
breath of country air. Town’s dreadfully 
trying just now!” 

That night I packed my box for Bamfyld 
Hall, taking only some of my frillies and 
my simplest dresses. Afternoon and eve- 
ning frocks I locked in the wardrobe trunk; 
but the mauve gown, the cause of my pres- 
ent financial crisis, I had not the strength 
of mind to leave behind. It held an irre- 
sistible fascination for me, and I simply 
could not harden my heart against its soft, 
clinging folds. Impulsively I took off my 
street dress and slipped into the lovely 
thing. Then, standing before my pier glass, 
I looked at my reflection with critical eyes. 
It satisfied even me. 

Then I laughed aloud, thinking of the 
sober uniform I should don on the morrow; 
but for this brief moment I frankly ad- 
mired the white of my young neck and my 
slender arms as I smoothed in place a re- 
bellious curl, noted that the pupils of my 
eyes were big with excitement, and, half 
closing my long lashes—my one really good 
point—I coquetted with my image. 

“Look at yourself for the last time in 
this time, Connie dear, and remember that 
to-morrow you'll be plain Malden, house- 
parlormaid to Miss Alexandra Bamfyld, 
of Bamfyld Hall, Grimstone, Sussex!” 

Next day saw me installed in my new 
job, and by the end of the week I had my 
duties at my finger tips. My position was 
anything but a sinecure, for my day began 
early and ended late. At 6.30 A.M. I tip- 
toed to Miss Bamfyld’s room with her cup 
of early tea, that morning abomination 
dear to the British heart. As Mrs. Brent 
once explained the custom to me: 

“You see, my dear, it’s such an excellent 
way of knowing whether or not the servants 
are up!” 
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There would be a small-sized riot in our 
house if any one dared to wake mother or 
Dorothy or Sue on such a pretext at that 
ungodly hour; but England is England— 
and so God save the king! 

If Miss Bamfyld chanced to be awake, 
I set the tray on the night table beside the 
bed. If she was still too drowsy to sit up, 
I put it down just the same, covering the 
teapot with the quilted silk tea cozy to 
keep it warm, and left her to pour it out 
for herself, later. 

Then I routed out the two toy Peking- 
ese, Ching and Chang, who had snored and 
shuffled all night long on their mistress’s 
pink satin eider down comforter. 

I carried them downstairs, sneezing and 
protesting, for their morning constitutional 
on the velvet lawn surrounding the house. 

It was heavenly out of doors at this si- 
lent hour, with all the rest of the world 
asleep, and only the soft twittering of the 
birds to break the hush of the dawn. While 
the dogs sniffed and smelled the dewy 
grass, or waddled down the carefully raked 
gravel paths on their little bowed legs, I 
gloried in the flowers—those wonderful 
English flowers that are an endless marvel 
even to me, a Californian. 

On rainy days, Ching and Chang took 
their exercise in the large conservatory just 
off the oak-raftered dining room. When I 
decided that they had been sufficiently 
aired, I brought them back to Miss Bam- 
fyld’s room and carried away the empty 
tea tray. 

Later came the dusting of my employer’s 
private study—a task that made my mus- 
cles ache with endless stretching and stoop- 
ing. The place was a huge book-lined 
room crammed with valuable bric-a-brac, 
each separate piece of which had to be gone 
over every day. My orders were to wipe 
every shelf and volume, and this I accom- 
plished by propelling myself along by 
means of the movable ladder hung to the 
top of the bookcases, and, dust cloth in 
hand, wiping as I went. It took hours to 
get through, but the work had to be done 
thoroughly, and simply could not be slight- 
ed. Mrs. Arbuthnot saw to that. 

My task, however, was as nothing com- 
pared to that of the Hon. Marian Vail, 
second parlormaid and my assistant. To 
her was given the care of the enormous 
armor-filled entrance foyer, at one end of 
Which stood the fireplace, easily capable of 
holding half a tree on its stout andirons. 


The walls were hung with hunting trophies 
gathered from the four corners of the globe 
by that mighty hunter, the late Colonel Sir 
Hector Bamfyld, Miss Alexandra’s father. 

Marian’s brother, by the way, had been 
that Geoffrey Vail, minor British poet, who 
was killed in the war, and whose poems, 
collected in one thin volume, had brought 
posthumous glory to him but no financial 
return to his adoring sister. 

When there were no guests in the house, 
I carried Miss Bamfyld’s meals on a tray 
to her study; but when people were stay- 
ing at the hall, it was my duty to lay the 
table and to serve dinner, with the help of 
Marian Vail. To me it was also given to 
prepare the daily tea tray—no light task 
when a dozen or more visitors dropped in 
of an afternoon. How I toiled and sweated 
over my preparations! What endless slices 
of bread and butter I ruined before I 
caught the knack of cutting them to that 
waferlike thinness that is second nature to 
even the humblest British slavey! 

Miss Bamfyld, a woman of sixty, from 
earliest youth given to command, expected 
obedience from others as her right, and had 
no patience with stupidity in her fellow 
creatures. She had been named after the 
then Princess of Wales, and she retained 
certain traditions associated with that great 
and gentle lady. She wore a palpable 
“ fringe,” was vain of her small waist, and 
clung to the close bonnets, tight bodices, 
and long skirts of the Danish Alexandra. 

Tall and commanding in figure, she was 
slightly lame from articular rheumatism, 
and moved about her apartment with an 
impatient slowness, leaning heavily on a 
stout malacca stick. 

‘““Let me rest on your shoulder, Mal- 
den,” she would order. ‘“ I can walk better 
so—though why, in Heaven’s name, I 
should be physically handicapped at my 
age is beyond me. You’d never guess that 
once I was as straight and strong as you. 
Look there!” she added one morning, when 
I had brought her down to her study. 
“ That’s what I was like.” 

She pointed to a full-length portrait of a 
young woman in the plenitude of her pow- 
ers—ugly, if you will, but with a strong, 
domineering face, large, flashing black eyes, 
hawk nose, and full scarlet lips slightly 
parted in what might almost pass for a 
sneer, and disclosing a gleam of white teeth. 
Her jaw was slightly prognathous, and her 
head was held high, in conscious authority 
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of race. Her lithe figure was set off by the 
scarlet coat of the hunting field, and in her 
masterful fingers she held an ivory-tipped 
crop 

2 Thats the girl I used to be—the best 
rider to hounds in the county! And now 
I’m just a useless hulk, a cross, crabbed 
old woman, with nothing but memories to 
feed on!” 

But Miss Alexandra was not always so 
genial. Usually her life was one round of 
complaining, of petty faultfinding over 
trifles, that used to set my nerves on edge. 

How often have I watched our cook— 
Mrs. Carleon, an exquisitely cultured wom- 
an—her face flushed from standing over the 
hot stove, working like a slave to prepare 
dainty dishes for the exacting mistress up- 
stairs! When the perfectly appointed tray 
with its thermos-heated dishes was ready, 
I climbed with it up to the study, con- 
vinced that this time my captious employer 
must be satisfied. Vain hope! For Miss 
Bamfyld, old, rich, and cantankerous, pos- 
sessing withal a keen intelligence and an 
intermittent sense of humor, never failed to 
criticize her food. 

“‘ What’s this mess?” she’d ask, poking 


at a beautifully cooked sweetbread or a de- 


licious squab en casserole. “ Pah, the 
thing’s not fit to eat! Take it away and 
give it to the chickens. Fortunately, 
they’re not fastidious;” and with the ca- 
priciousness born of pampering, she reso- 
lutely refused to eat her luncheon. 

I bore it as long as I could, and then 
one day I turned on her. 

“ What are you fussing about now?” I 
exclaimed, exasperated. “ You ought to be 
grateful to be so well looked after! If 
you’d seen the trouble poor Mrs. Carleon 
went to, you’d be ashamed of yourself!” 

I fully expected to be sacked on the spot, 
but, to my surprise, Miss Bamfyld sudden- 
ly turned angelic. 

“ Quite right, Malden—I’m a disagree- 
able old woman who doesn’t deserve half 
the blessings she’s got. The sweetbread is 
good, and you will please tell Mrs. Carleon 
that I appreciate her efforts.” 

And, turning to her tray, she meekly ate 
every scrap of her food. 


Til 


One day, after three weeks of quiet, 
Bamfyld Hall awoke. Motors whirred in 
and out of the entrance gates, the garage 
was gorged with visiting cars, guests filled 
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the big house, and we six of the “lady 
staff’ had our hands full. 

Miss Alexandra loved having people 
about her—the more the better; and now 
she was thoroughly in her element, queen- 
ing it at the head of the long table in the 
raftered dining room. In the pleasure of 
playing hostess, she forgot her boredom, 
her infirmities—in other words, herself. 

The first night of the influx, it was my 
duty to lay the table for dinner. Now, al- 
though I had lived for months at Alida 
Brent’s, and had seen, evening after eve- 
ning, how an English board is set, I was 
completely stumped by the formidable ar- 
ray of flat silver in the sideboard. I put 
the knives, forks, and spoons in separate 
piles, as if that would help me; but for the 
life of me I couldn’t decide in which order 
they went. 

“ Plague take it!” I said aloud, to my- 
self. “It’s worse than a Chinese puzzle. 
I'll never solve the thing!” 

“Let me help you,” I heard at my elbow. 

Turning, I looked straight into a pair of 
slanting sea-green eyes set in a small white 
oval face whose thin red mocking lips 
smiled up at me. 

That was my introduction to Ermyn- 
trude Bagot, or Peter, as she had rechris- 
tened herself in rebellion against the ridicu- 
lous name her parents had foisted upon 
her at the baptismal font. 

“See, these go here and here and here,” 
she explained, deftly laying a sample cou- 
vert in English fashion, so like and yet so 
subtly different from our American table 
arrangement. 

From the moment we met, a spark was 
struck between Peter and me, and the re- 
lationship of parlormaid and guest never 

existed for a second. We were pals on the 
instant. 

She was a tiny, elfin thing, | a vital crea- 
ture, all nerves and imagination. Her 
glossy black hair was cut man fashion, and 
brushed straight back from a low forehead, 
from beneath which peered those queer sea- 
green eyes, two living aquamarines. Over 
them arched dark brows that almost met in 
a whimsical quirk over her small tiptilted 
nose; while the crooked, mocking smile was 
but a guard set to conceal the depth of 
feeling within her. She was built like a 
boy—flat-chested, lithe-limbed,  slender- 
hipped; but she wore her clothes like a 
born Parisienne, 

One seldom saw Peter without a lighted 
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cigarette hanging from the corner of her 
mouth, or held in those almost too pointed 
nicotine-stained fingers of hers. 

“T’ve simply got to smoke,” she confid- 
ed to me, days later. “I'd go to pieces if 
I didn’t have some sort of stimulant to 
keep me going; and it happens that I pre- 
fer tobacco to cocktails.” 

When Peter had initiated me into the 
mysteries of table laying, she showed fur- 
ther evidences of friendliness. 

‘“‘T just popped in here to get a light,” 
she confided. ‘ My briquet’s run dry, and 
there isn’t a match in my room. What’s 
your name?” she asked, cocking her boyish 
head to one side and looking at me through 
her thick, straight black lashes. 

“Malden, house-parlormaid, thank you, 
miss,” I returned, dropping her a curtsy in 
the approved Hollywood soubrette manner. 

“Tosh! Who the mischief are you when 
you’re not togged up in fancy dress?” 

“T am Malden, but my friends prefix 
‘Constance’ to that. How do I strike you 
in my role of ‘ ladies’ help ’?” 

“Not bad, though you lack something 
of the professional touch. You still need a 
lot of coaching to make you perfect.” 

“Will you take me on as a pupil?” 

“With pleasure, old thing!” 

And that’s how our friendship began. 

From the first there was a tremendous 
bond of attraction between us, and we 
spent as much time together as we dared. 
In the afternoon, whenever I could steal 
time from my work, I would slip out into 
the garden and meet Peter in the thick cop- 
per beech coppice, where, unseen, we would 
sit and smoke and talk. At night, when 
the others were bridging or jazzing to the 
electric phonograph, my new friend would 
come to the back of the house and whistle 
softly, as a signal that she wanted com- 
pany-mine to amuse her. 

It wasn’t long before she told me some- 
thing of herself. 

“’m married to a rotter, old dear,” she 
confided one evening, between two ciga- 
rettes; “but the trouble of it is, you see, 
that I still care for the brute. Just the 
same, I’ve made up my mind to divorce 
him. T refuse to suffer any longer, and, if 
Um free, perhaps I’ll forget. Love hurts 
‘90 much, and hasn’t enough compensa- 
tions to make it worth while. I’m going to 
make the break soon, but J keep putting 
ot the evil day. Once it’s done, it’s done, 
you know, and there’s no turning back.” 
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Crossing one slender silk-shod leg over 
the other, she complacently admired her 
small arched feet in their paste-buckled 
black suéde shoes. 

“Reggie’s a handsome devil—the hun- 
dred-per-cent male man,” she continued. 
“You’ve met the type. He’s the kind that 
gets a woman, and holds her. We married 
during one of his hectic leaves, and I really 
think he meant it when he said he’d care 
for me always; but ‘ forever’ is much too 
long a word for a man like Reggie to spell, 
and now he’s straining at the leash most 
frightfully. The fact is, I’m not able to 
hold him in any more. He says domes- 
ticity bores him, and I quite get his point 
of view; but he shan’t trample on me any 
longer—that’s flat!” 


With Peter’s friendship, life at Bamfyld 
Hall took on a different tang. 

The work was hard, but I didn’t mind 
the endless trotting up and down stairs, the 
answering of bells, the waiting on table. 
Only one thing continued to daunt me— 
that afternoon tea tray! It still took me 
more than an hour to prepare sufficient 
food to satisfy the ravenous appetites of a 
houseful of people who had been out in the 
open all afternoon, golfing, playing tennis, 
motoring. 

Late one rainy afternoon, just as I was 
about to clear away the cups, the bell rang, 
and I opened the front door to a tall, wiry, 
good-looking man of about thirty, tweed- 
knickered, golf bag in hand. 

I dare say I was tired and peevish after 
my labors. 

“ Good Heavens! Do you expect tea at 
this hour?” I exclaimea, before I properly 
realized my rudeness. 

An infectious ripple of laughter was the 
visitor’s answer to my shockingly inhospi- 
table greeting. 

“Yes, my good girl; but I hope you 
don’t mind?” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” I murmured hasti- 
ly, feeling like a fool at my unfortunate 
stepping out of character. “ Miss Bamfyld 
is in the library. Will you please come this 
way?” 

The stranger, still chuckling, followed 
me across the hall. 

A chorus of voices greeted his arrival. 

“ By gad, if it isn’t Tremayne!” 

“Pat, by all that’s holy!” 

“Good old egg! Where did you drop 
from?” 
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“Fresh tea, Malden,” ordered Miss 
Bamfyld. 

“Not for me, Miss Alix. A man who’s 
as shockingly late as I am doesn’t deserve 
tea.” 

“ As you please, my dear Tremayne. I 
never coax people. You may remove the 
tray, Malden.” 

While I gathered up the broken frag- 
ments of the feast, I stole a glance at the 
man called Pat. His was a: jolly face. 
Crisp brown hair grew in a “ widow’s 
peak ” on a high forehead bisected by two 
heavy lines. In the lamplight I noticed 
the laughter wrinkles at the corners of the 
deep-set, merry brown eyes. I found my- 
self liking the clean-shaven face, the big, 
straight nose, the wide, mobile mouth, and 
the resolute chin cleft, incongruously 
enough, by a deep dimple. As he filled and 
lighted his pipe, I saw his lean brown 
hands, spatulate fingers, and well-kept 
nails—capable hands that never fumbled, 
but held firmly what they grasped. 

Pat’s luggage arrived shortly before 
seven, brought in by his chauffeur, who 
had driven his master’s powerful blue tour- 
ing car down from London. 

It was plain to see that Peter Bagot and 
Pat Tremayne were old friends. They sat 
next each other at dinner, and in the buzz 
of common conversation their voices often 
dropped to an undistinguishable and inti- 
mate murmur. They evidently had a lot to 
talk about. 

Whenever I passed Pat a dish, he looked 
up at me with a twinkle in his eyes, and 
the laughter wrinkles deepened. 

Once, as he helped himself to the 
creamed mushrooms, he said under his 
breath: 

“ Am I forgiven? You noticed I didn’t 
ask for tea.” 

And there was in his look nothing of the 
impersonal stare that a man turns on the 
maid who waits on him. 

It must have been about ten o’clock that 
evening when Peter’s low birdcall lured 
me out into the night. I slipped into the 
garden, and there, in the dusk of the cop- 
pice, instead of one glowing cigarette, I 
saw the light of two. 

“ Pat Tremayne insisted on coming with 
me,” explained Peter, as she drew me down 
on the stone bench beside her. “ He told 
me how you snubbed him this afternoon, 
and he insists that the only way you can 
make amends is to join us here in the moon- 
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light; so let me present to you Captain 
Patrick Tremayne, late of the Seventh 
Lancers, who swears that he’s dying to 
know you.” 

The man’s lean brown fingers closed over 
mine, and Captain Tremayne and I were 
friends. 

We three sat under the stars till long past 
midnight, and we wouldn’t have gone in 
then had not the damp of the dew driven 
us back to the house. 


IV 


AFTER that first night came other three- 
cornered meetings. Sometimes Captain 
Tremayne, Peter, and I would go down to 
the garage, climb into Pat’s big car, and 
spin over the hills of Sussex, through sleep- 
ing villages, out into the open country. 
Once we even ventured as far as the sea. 

I never took time to change from my 
uniform, usually covering it with my long 
duvetyn traveling coat. One sultry night, 
however, my badge of servitude irked me, 
and I ran up to my room, took my mauve 
chiffon frock from the wardrobe, and, fol- 
lowing a wild impulse, slipped it over my 
head. Grabbing my coat from the peg be- 
hind the door, I flew down again and let 
myself out by the side entrance. No one 
would know what I had done; but I had 
the satisfaction of feeling that, like Cin- 
derella, I had shed my kitchen rags, and 
for once was a human being again. 

Just as I reached the flower-scented gar- 
den, I heard Peter’s low call. I hurried to 
our usual trysting place under the trees. 
To my surprise, I found Captain Tremayne 
there alone. 

“Where’s Peter? I heard her whistle 
just now.” 

“ Peter’s got a mysterious thing she calls 
the migraine. She went up to bed immedi- 
ately after dinner, and left me to make her 
excuses.” 

“ But the whistle?” 

“That was mine. Am I a good mocking 
bird?” 

“ Much too good. I really ought not to 
be out here with you alone. Suppose Miss 
Bamfyld found out?” 

“No danger of that—she’s deep in a 
foursome of bridge. Surely you’re not 
afraid of me? I’m guaranteed to be a per- 
fectly harmless creature. You'll be as safe 
alone in the car with me as if you had a 
dozen Peters to chaperon you.” 

“So we’re going for a ride?” I inquired 
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with innocent eyes, secretly delighted at 
the chance of a spin in the moonlight. 

“ Naturally. It’s much too fine a night 
to waste indoors.” 

Seizing my hand, he raced me over lawns 
and flower beds, his long stride making it 
difficult for me to keep up with him. Like 
two naughty children, we ran until, panting 
and exhausted, we stopped where the blue 
_ car stood purring on the drive. 

“Tt’s jolly having you all to myself like 
this! Bless Peter and her migraine! I al- 
ways knew headaches had their useful 
place in the eternal scheme of things. 
Come, climb in here with me;” and he 
helped me into the front seat. 

He took the wheel, and we whizzed si- 
lently down to the front gates and out on 
the road. It was glorious under the white 
brilliance of the moon, full-orbed and ra- 
diant. It was too beautiful a night for 
banal chatter, so we talked but little. Pat’s 
silent mood fitted in perfectly with my 
own. It was pleasure enough to go speed- 


ing along under the stars. 

We had ridden some thirty miles when, 
all at once, a sound, sharp as the crack of 
a pistol, made me jump. Then an unmis- 


takable soft hissing noise told me what had 
happened. 

“Damn!” muttered Pat, and then he 
smiled at my betrayal of feminine nerves. 
“Tt’s that rear tire. This afternoon when 
I drove in from the links, I had a feeling 
that this might happen; but something else 
popped up, and I quite forgot to speak to 
Higgins about it. Never mind! TI’ll hop 
out, spin on a fresh wheel, and we’ll be up 
and away again before you know it. Stay 
where you are and make yourself comfort- 
able, while I show you what an expert me- 
chanic I am.” 

“Thanks, no—I’d much prefer to get 
out and stretch my legs.” 

“Sensible girl!” 

Turning my back upon the car, I walked 
along the quiet stretch of road for a little 
while; but my own company did not ap- 
peal to me, and I soon retraced my steps. 
On the edge of the highway, almost oppo- 
site the machine, I discovered a white- 
washed milestone under a tall monkey tree 
Whose queer, distorted, spiny branches cast 
fantastic shadows across the moonlit path. 

Tired after being on my feet all day, I 
sank down on the stone and amused my- 
self by watching Captain Tremayne. Ut- 
terly absorbed in his task, he never once 


turned his head in my direction, and was 
evidently unaware of my presence. 

It was a hot night—incredibly hot for 
England, where summer seems a myth to 
Americans. My long coat stifled me. 
Hoping for some elusive breeze to cool my 
bare arms and throat, I slipped out of the 
heavy wrap, entirely forgetting that I was 
in evening dress, and that my companion 
had never seen me in such gala attire. 

As I looked at Pat, the clear silver of the 
night distinctly revealed the play of his 
powerful shoulder muscles under his thin 
shirt—he had taken off his hampering din- 
ner coat—while the deit movements of his 
capable, sinewy hands fascinated me. 

It was not long before the new wheel 
was in place, and the jack put back in the 
tool chest. After which, slipping on his 
coat, Pat turned and saw me. 

“ Hello, there you are!” he smiled. 
‘* Suppose we push on to—” He never fin- 
ished the sentence. Instead, I heard the 
sharp intake of his breath as he whispered, 
half aloud: “I say!” Then, as if despite 
himself, he exclaimed softly: “‘ You pretty 
child!” 

There was something in the tone of his 
voice that startled me. 

“ That’s a ripping frock, if you don’t 
mind my saying so,” he continued, quickly 
recovering his British phlegm. ‘“ Your au- 
burn hair and those soft purples, or what- 
ever you call them, make a stunning com- 
bination. By Jove, what a change from 
your uniform!” 

.“* So you don’t like my working clothes?” 
I asked, rising from where I had been sit- 
ting, secretly pleased by the unmistakable 
admiration in his dark eyes. 

“Don’t I, though? It seems to me I’ve 
shown that plainly enough. You make a 
topping little maid in your biack dress; 
but this—this—Gad, I had no idea you 
could look like this!” 

I made no answer as we climbed back 
into the car; but, as Pat took the wheel, I 
imagined that his shoulder touched mine. 
The contact was apparently unconscious on 
his part, for he suddenly stepped on the 
gas, and the motor leaped ahead at racing 
speed. 

Fortunately we had the road to our- 
selves, for no other machine would have 
had a chance to pass us. It seemed to me 
that I had hardly settled myself back into 
the seat, sure that we were going on for 
hours, when Captain Tremayne turned the 
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machine and headed back toward Grim- 
stone. He offered no explanation, but 
seemed in a tremendous hurry to reach 
home. 

At Bamfyld Hall, his strong arms swung 
me down to the graveled walk. Then, tak- 
ing off his soft hat, he said in a strange, 
formal way, quite unlike his usual cordial 
manner: 

“ Good night, Miss Malden. It’s been 
awfully good of you to give me this eve- 
ning. I shall never forget it.” 

““ Nor shall I,” thought I. 

Next morning, at breakfast, I was dis- 
mayed to learn that Captain Tremayne had 
driven off at daybreak. With a woman’s 
intuition, I guessed that last night’s ride 
had something to do with his sudden leave 
taking; though, for the life of me, I could 
not imagine what had caused his abrupt 
departure. 

‘“‘T suppose he isn’t in the habit of mo- 
toring with parlormaids, and he’s afraid he 
might raise false hopes in my spinster 
breast,” I decided, half angry, half 


amused, as I fetched fresh tea for the late 


breakfast stragglers. 
As the day dragged on, I wondered what 


in the world was the matter with me. I 
felt queer—not ill, exactly, but with a gone, 
empty sensation at the pit of my stomach. 
It wasn’t hunger, for food tasted to me like 
so much sawdust. For the first time my 
duties were irksome. I rebelled at having 
to work while others, more fortunate than 
I, were free to enjoy themselves. 

Tea that afternoon was an interminable 
function. I missed Pat Tremayne’s infec- 
tious chuckle. As I brought in a third sup- 
ply of bread and butter, I wondered 
whether these people would never finish 
devouring the food that had taken me so 
long to prepare. Gluttons, all of them! 
They had no thought for the maid who 
toiled thanklessly in order that their hun- 
ger might be appeased. I loathed the sight 
of them all. I was thoroughly rebellious 
without and within—so much so that Miss 
Bamfyld noticed my bad service. 

“For gracious’ sake, Malden, stop wrig- 
gling! It makes me positively nervous to 
watch you. If you’re restless, go some- 
where where we shan’t see you.” 

Taking her at her word, I marched out 
of the room and into the butler’s pantry, 
where I suddenly burst into unexpected 
tears. 

There was only one thing I wanted at 
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that moment—to lay aside this motley, to 
go back into my own milieu and be myself 
again. I had had enough of Malden, 
house-parlormaid. I wanted to be Con- 
stance Malden once more—Constance Mal- 
den, who was not a servant, who had a 
place in the world where she could look 
every man in the face and know that she 
was his equal. 

Every man? No, not every man, but one 
man—Pat Tremayne. The others didn’t 
matter. 

And then over me and through my veins 
flowed the hot consciousness that I loved 
him, loved him, loved him—that there was 
nothing on earth for me but Pat! 

At the same time, a wave of anger surged 
within me and flooded me with rage. He 
was ashamed of me—ashamed of having 
entangled himself in an affair with a house- 
maid, afraid of having compromised his 
dignity! That was why he had gone away 
so suddenly. 

Why did I care for him? A man like 
that wasn’t worth a girl’s second thought. 
To be sure, he had never betrayed by word 
or sign that I was more to him than the 
next woman. He had taken me driving 
because I was Peter’s friend. I had been 
the useful third in their outings. The only 
time we were alone, he had clearly proved 
that he wanted to break off any budding 
intimacy, and had run away like a coward. 

I put my head down among the tea 
things and cried with mortification. My 
pride was hopelessly hurt. I had given my 
heart, unasked, to a man who had no use 
for it, and who had promptly shown me 
how little I mattered in his life. 

And yet—and yet, I could still hear him 
say: 

“You pretty child!” 

And again I felt the spell of his eyes as 
they had looked at me in the moonlight. 

He was not the first man who had ad- 
mired me. I knew that that involuntary 
exclamation of his had in it nothing of in- 
difference. He had liked my looks. It 
was the frock, of course; but at least for 
once he had seen me as I could be, not as 
the servant whose individuality was lost in 
her livery. 

Then and there I made up my mind to 
leave Bamfyld Hall in the morning. 

My eyes were red and swollen when I 
ventured back into the library to fetch the 
remaining dishes. I saw Peter’s quizzical 
green eyes following me, her thin red lips 
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curled in a smile of understanding. I pur- 
posely avoided her glance, and moved 
about my duties like the machine I was. 

Hardly had I returned to the pantry, 
however, before Peter shot through the 
door. 

“T say, old dear, what’s it all about?” 

I made no answer, and went on clatter- 
ing the teacups. 

“ Sulking? That won’t do. Don’t you 
know that 1’m your friend? Look here— 
if you’ve any troubles, Peter Bagot’s the 
man to bring them to.” 

“Nothing’s the matter,” I answered 
stiffly, for fear of breaking down again; 
“only I’m leaving Bamfyld Hall in the 
morning. I’m tired of jumping through 
hoops at the crack of the whip, and I’ve de- 
cided to go back to home and mother. 
Brother Tom’s won out in his policy of 
starving me into submission!” 

To my surprise, Peter made no effort to 
combat my decision. Lighting a fresh 
cigarette from her gold case, she said 
slowly: 

“Perhaps you’re right; but before you 
go I must talk to you. I’m in a hole my- 


self, and it’s just possible you may be able 


to help me. Come out under the trees to- 
night, at ten o’clock.” 

Without waiting for my answer, she 
flicked a careless ash with that ridiculously 
pointed little finger of hers and went out 
of the pantry door, leaving me to my re- 
bellious thoughts. 

V 


THIs time there was no moon, and 
threatening clouds hung low in a black, 
starless sky. It had turned suddenly cold, 
and Peter, whom I found waiting for me, 
was muffled to the chin in her long moleskin 
cape. By the nervous way she puffed at 
her cigarette, I saw that something was 
troubling her. 

“ Are you still determined to chuck your 
job?” she asked, as I sat down beside her 
on the familiar stone bench. 

“Yes—I’m about fed up on this parlor- 
maid stuff, and I’m going back where I can 
be a human being again.” 

“ Right-o!” she exclaimed, as if relieved 
at my decision. “ Then I’ll fling overboard 
all conscientious scruples and tell you that 
I’m in no end of a mess, and that you’re 
the one person who can help me out of it. 
I've worried and worried till I’m.all in. In 
fact, last night I was a rag, and went to 
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Pat made my excuses?” 

“ He did.” 

“The thing’s simply this,” she con- 
tinued, heedless of the bitterness in my 
voice. ‘‘ Things have suddenly come to a 
climax between Reggie and me. I’m not 
going to put up any longer with his flagrant 
infidelities; but I’ve got to be sure of my 
facts before I start suit for divorce.” 

“Why the divorce? I thought you cared 
for him.” 

“So I do, worse luck; but I won’t be 
tied to a man who openly flaunts his 
amours in my face.” 

Half a cigarette was furiously reduced to 
ashes before she spoke again. 

“ With our foolish English laws, a wom- 
an is obliged to prove two things before she 
can hope for her freedom. In my case, 
there’s no difficulty about the cruelty 
charge. I’ve witnesses for that; but the 
infidelity one is more complicated, and 
that’s where I need your help. No, don’t 
misunderstand me,” she laughed, as I drew 
away from her. “ I’ve no intention of cast- 
ing you for corespondent.” 

Taking my hand, she softly stroked the 
back of it with her pointed fingers while 
she talked. 

“It’s nasty, I know, but I’ve been hav- 
ing Reggie followed, and now I’ve got him 
where I want him. For weeks he’s been 
publicly running about with Maisie El- 
sham—you know, the music hall girl. 
She’s a primitive sort of predatory female 
—any amount of good looks, the manners 
of a kitten, and the morals of a cat. She’s 
quite mad about him, but she’s a fool if 
she thinks she’ll be able to hold Reggie. 
He’s the proverbial slippery eel when it 
comes to faithfulness. The detective I’ve 
had working on the case has been making 
up to Louise, Maisie’s French maid, and 
finally he got her to talk. Through her 
we’ve learned that Reggie and her mistress 
are going to kick over the traces and bolt. 
In fact, to-morrow they’re due for a week- 
end at Mickleham—a sort of trial marriage, 
so to speak.” 

“Where do I come in on all this?” I 
asked, considerably disquieted by what I 
felt was impending. 

“ All I want you to do is to go down to 
the Kentish Arms, where they’re to stop, see 
them there together, and make sure that 
they’ve registered as man and wife.” 

“ Peter! What a horrid thing to ask me 
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to do! Why don’t you send your detec- 
tive there?” 

“Because Maisie or Reggie may have 
seen him philandering about with Louise, 
in which case they’d be bound to recognize 
him. They’ll never suspect you. Do this 
for me, Connie darling!” she pleaded, her 
little hand tightening on mine. 

I sat silent, digging my toes into the 
gravel and thinking hard. In this world 
one has to pay for every “avor received, 
and sooner or later the bill is bound to be 
presented. On the debit sid: of my ledger 
was Peter’s friendship—the’ ‘ear way in 
which she had accepted me fom the first as 
one of her own class, and the frank and 
generous spirit that had se:n in Malden, 
house-parlormaid, Constance Malden, tem- 
porarily down and out, but >f gentle birth, 
nevertheless. She had ne :r questioned 
that. 

I also owed her pleasant hours, stimu- 
lating conversations, the filip her person- 
ality gave to mine, her realization that I 
was a human being and not just a machine. 
I owed Jier even more than that. She had 
introduced me to Captain Tremayne. 

That Pat had cut and run was not 
Peter’s fault. I had to thank her for the 
chance to know love with its suffering and 
its keen joy. Through her I had learned 
the meaning of life. Though I had not yet 
put the cup to my lips, I i:stinctively knew 
the taste of the wine of ecstasy. For this 
I must ever be Peter Bagot’s debtor. 

After all, it wasn’t much she asked—to 
see with my own eyes the thing that would 
bring her freedom, give her peace of mind, 
and set her tortured soul at rest. It was 
little enough in exchange for her great kind- 
ness to me. 

“Well, Connie! 

“Yes, Peter.” 

And our hands met in the warm clasp of 
compact. 


Is it yes?” 


Next morning I gave Mrs. Arbuthnot 
notice, pretexting a sudden imperative sum- 
mons to London, and gladly forfeiting a 
week’s wages as penalty for leaving her so 
cavalierly in the lurch. My trunk I 
shipped to Colonel Brent’s house. Into a 
suit case I put the things I needed for the 
trip, my mauve dress, and a sable stole lent 
me by Peter, who had come to my room 
while I packed. 

“‘T want you to look particularly fetch- 
ing,” she argued, when I demurred against 
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even the temporary responsibility for this 
costly fur. ‘It may be chilly this evening 
with that thin gown of yours, and you can’t 
come down to dinner in your traveling coat. 
It would completely spoil the picture.” 
Then, to my surprise, she put into my hand 
a purple shagreen jewel case. “ This is for 
you, darling—just a little remembrance 
from your silly old Peter.” 

Opening the box, I saw, lying on a bed 
of white velvet, a wonderful Byzantine 
cross made of square, perfectly matched 
amethysts outlined in small brilliants. The 
jewel hung from a chain of the same pur- 
ple stones, and the whole thing was a mas- 
terpiece of the goldsmith’s art. 

‘“My dear, I can’t take this! It’s en- 
tirely too valuable! Besides, it makes me 
feel as if you were trying to pay me for 
what I’m doing.” 

‘Nonsense! There can’t be any ques- 
tion of payment between ws. I shall be 
dreadiully hurt if you won’t take it.” 

And so, because with me to receive is a 
thousand times more difficult than to give, 
I understood Peter’s point of view and ac- 
cepted the necklace as gracefully as I could. 

“Then that’s settled. I’m going up to 
town this afternoon, and I’ll wait for you 
at my flat. Come straight to Curzon Street 
the moment you’ve found out about Reg- 
gie. The sooner the suspense is over, the 
better!” 

VI 


As is so often the case with traveling in 
England, I was obliged to return to Lon- 
don and from there start all over again for 
Mickleham, a picturesque little village 
tucked away in the hills of Kent, far re- 
moved from the beaten tourist track. It 
meant changing trains twice, and, at the 
end of the trip, a two-mile drive in a rickety 
station fly; so it was well after six when 
my ancient driver pulled up in front of the 
Kentish Arms, a quaint old-world inn that 
preserved all the best traditions of the Brit- 
ish tavern of long-vanished coaching days. 

The proprietress, a pink-cheeked, buxom 
woman who had been notified of my arrival 
by a wire from Peter, greeted me with a 
smile which made me feel that I was the 
one person on earth she wanted most to see, 
and led me upstairs to my room—an im- 
maculately clean and charming spot gay 
with rose and lilac chintz. 

“Our gardens are quite famous, mad- 
am,” she said, drawing aside the crisp mus- 
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lin sash curtains, and bidding me look out 
of the wide diamond-paned casement win- 
dow. ‘“ Many of our guests prefer to take 
their after-dinner coffee down there among 
the flowers.” 

‘“‘ How lovely!” I answered, as I gazed 
out over charming grassy terraces and gay 
parterres of flowers. ‘I shall probably fol- 
low their example.” 

When I came down to dinner, at half 
past seven, I felt that I looked my best in 
my mauve frock, Peter’s sables, and my 
new necklace, which I hadn’t been able to 
resist putting on, because it matched my 
frock so perfectly. 

As I stopped for a moment in the pleas- 
ant oak-paneled lounge, before the bright 
log fire that crackled on the hearth, a man 
entered by the door leading from the street. 
He was a rather remarkable-looking person 
—powerfully built, though a bit heavy in 
the waist, well over six feet, very blond, 
and wearing his dinner coat with an air. 
He started toward the taproom at the right, 
and then paused to examine some fine old 
sporting prints on the wall. 

While I watched him, I suddenly recalled 
something that Peter had said one night 
under the Bamfyld stars: 

“ Reggie’s a great hulk of a man, and 
awfully good-looking. I’ve never quite got 
over the thrill he gave me the first time I 
saw him in his uniform. The trouble is 
that he’s given that same thrill to so many 
women that the bloom of it’s been rubbed 
off for me!” 

As he crossed in front of me, the stranger 
slackened his step, put his monocle into his 
left eye—a large, prominent, roving, bold 
blue eye—and deliberately stared at me. 
I grew hot under his impudent appraising 
glance, though I could not help seeing that 
he approved of my appearance. There 
came a slight widening of the heavy lids, 
a faint smile on the full and too red lips— 
intangible yet unmistakable signs that a 
woman never misreads. 

“Reggie!” I decided. 
Maisie Elsham?” 

When the old-fashioned copper gong an- 
nounced dinner, a smiling maid led me to 
a table overlooking the garden. A moment 
later, Reggie Bagot came in, swept the cof- 
feeroom through an insolent eyeglass, and 
pointedly took the table directly facing 
mine. 

“ Are you alone this evening, sir?” asked 
the waitress, handing him the wine card. 


“ But where’s 


“ Yes—madame has deserted me, so 
you'll have to be particularly good to me!” 
He leered up at the girl, who coquettishly 
straightened her pert little cap and 
smoothed down her apron, evidently flat- 
tered at being noticed by such a good-look- 
ing man. “ Bring me a quart of Pol Roget. 
I need something special to buck me up,” 
he ordered, after briefly studying the vin- 
tage list. 

Then he se“tled back heavily in his chair. 

While I took my soup, I had time to no- 
tice the fine cid Elizabethan wood paneling 
of the room he black beamed rafters, and 
the collection of excellent Hogarth etchings 
decorating tht walls. On the low dark oak 
serving tables~on the wide antique dressers 
filled with sa::ny pewter mugs and plates, 
stood great wowls of fragrant, fresh-cut 
flowers. Tw trim serving maids, in delft 
blue poplin uresses, crisp white caps, and 
aprons, quickly whisked away the soup 
plates and served the lemon sole, appetiz- 
ingly fresh and golden brown on its bed of 
cress. 

I did my best to keep my eyes from rov- 
ing, but it was annoying never to be able 
to look up without meeting Reggie’s impu- 
dent stare. Once, as I glanced his way, he 
twisted his tiny golden wisp of a mustache 
with a conquering air. Another time he 
raised his glass to me, his lips forming the 
words “ To youl’ and hastily gulped down 
the bubbling wine. 

“Obnoxious bounder!” I raged at the 
fellow inwardly. 

What sort of a girl did he take me for? 
Did he imagine that every woman was 
ready to fall under the spell of his flam- 
boyant personality? I dare say there 
were people who admired his type, but for 
me he hadn’t a particle of attraction. 

Then the memory of Pat Tremayne crept 
into my heart. How different he was, with 
his long, lean, splendidly fit body, without 
an ounce of superfluous flesh! I thought 
of his sinewy, capable hands and his merry 
brown eyes. If only fe were sitting there 
opposite me, how pleasant life might be! 

Then I remembered—Pat cared nothing 
for me. He had proved that clearly enough 
by going away just as we were beginning 
to understand each other. I felt almost as 
if I had been jilted, and I didn’t like the 
sensation. 

Over the invariable English course of 
roast lamb and mint sauce, boiled potatoes 
and cabbage, I inadvertently looked up 
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again, and found the annoying eyes glued 
to mine. This time their message was un- 
mistakable. The Pol Roget was nearly fin- 
ished, and its efiects were plainly visible. 
Reggie’s face was flushed, and his hand 
was a trifle unsteady as he poured himself 
the last glass, tipping the bottle so as not 
to lose a drop. Then he deliberately drank 
to me with a fatuous smile, murmuring 
audibly: 

“A vos beaux yeux!” 

My impulse was to leave the table; but 
I should only have made myself conspicu- 
ous. Better to ignore the cad. After all, 
I never expected to see him again after to- 
night. 

Salad, sweet, and cheese were finally dis- 
posed of, and, with a “ Coffee in the gar- 
den, please,” I crossed the room and 
reached the door. 

The maid hurried after me to open it, 
but Reggie was there before her. 

“‘ Permit me,” he breathed into my neck, 
and I caught a strong whiff of alcchol. 

Ignoring his distasteful advances, I 


sought the cool shelter of the garden. 
Here and there, under the trees of the 
grassy terraces, were scattered small iron 


tables, mute invitations to a fragrant half 
hour amid the roses; but apparently my 
fellow diners were not to be seduced by the 
call of the open. Through the candle-lit 
windows of the coffeeroom I could see the 
three or four elderly couples peacefully sip- 
ping their coffee and enjoying their tobacco 
indoors. 

Glad to be alone, I slowly poured into 
the blue and white Canton cup the coffee 
which the waitress had brought me; but 
hardly had I taken the first sip when down 
the stone-flagged path came Reggie Bagot, 
stepping carefully, and followed by the sec- 
ond maid, bearing his tray. 

“ Liqueur, sir?” the girl inquired. 

“Two Cointreaux,” he ordered. 

When the maid had disappeared, he 
walked over to my table, leaning on it io 
steady himself. 

“ Hope you'll let me take my coffee with 
you?” he grinned. ‘“ Deuced unfriendly 
bein’ such close neighbors and not speakin’. 
Can’t bear bein’ unfriendly—goes against 
the grain!” 

Inwardly I wanted to smile at his bland 
acceptance of a ready welcome, but my 
face was expressionless as I replied: 

“Sorry, but I’m not in the mood for the 
company of strangers.” 
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“Quite so!” he snapped, and suddenly 
straightened himself. There was a steel- 
like quality in his voice which I didn’t like. 
“Only we’re not exactly strangers, you 
see,” he went on. “I’m Reggie Bagot, and 
if you don’t know me, you do know my 
wife, else what are you doin’ wearin’ her 
necklace?” 

“Your wife’s necklace?” I stammered, 
putting my hand to my throat and recog- 
nizing with shame my crass stupidity in 
wearing the pendant that night of all 
others. 

I might be Peter’s loyal friend, but as a 
detective I was beneath contempt. 

“* Precisely—Peter’s necklace. It never 
did suit her black hair and sallow skin, but 
it’s positively rippin’ with your red curls 
and peachy complexion!” 

Just then the maid appeared with the 
liqueurs. 

‘Put them there,” he ordered, pointing 
to my table, and waiting while she set down 
the tray and went back to the inn. 

I had been in many tight places in 
France where a sudden emergency made a 
quick decision imperative, and I had never 
been at a loss; but here in this peaceful 
Kentish garden, alone with this truculent 
Englishman, for a moment I was complete- 
ly nonplused. 

‘““Come now, let’s talk sensibly,” coun- 
seled Reggie, as he took the wicker chair 
opposite me. ‘‘ What the deuce is a pretty 
woman like you doin’ in this out-of-the- 
way spot, wearin’ my wife’s jewelry? It’s 
a riddle, eh, what? But I’m good at rid- 
dles and I'll tell you the answer. Either 
Peter gave it to you, or—” 

“Or?” I repeated. Then, finishing: 
“Or I stole it? Draw your own conclu- 
sions. Now please go!” 

“No, by gad! That’s just what I won’t 
do!” He struck the table with his clenched 
fist. ‘I may look like a fool, but I’m not 
such a damned fool as you think. I knew 
I was bein’ followed down here, but I didn’t 
know by whom. That necklace is the an- 
swer. Thought you’d won Louise over to 
your camp? Not likely! She went straight 
to her mistress and gave the whole plot 
away. Miss Elsham and I came down here 
this mornin’, to have the laugh on you; 
but Maisie suddenly got the wind up, and 
bolted back to London. I stayed on to see 
the end of the farce. Rippin’ good joke on 
Peter, eh, what? Tell her she’ll have to 
be cleverer than that if she’s goin’ to trap 
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Reggie Bagot. Much too wise a bird to 
be caught so easily!” 

He threw back his head and roared with 
laughter at his own wit. Then he suddenly 
grew serious. 

“See here, my lady—since you came 
down here to catch me, I’ll give you some- 
thin’ worth while to report to Peter. You’re 
a deuced pretty girl, and I’ve a weakness 
for pretty girls. My pet hobby, by the 
way, is collectin’ new experiences for my 
memory book.” 

He rose, overturning his chair in his 
haste, and lurched over to my side of the 
table. I sprang to my feet, facing him as 
he towered above me. Before I realized 
his intention, he had seized my chin in his 
fat white fingers, tipped back my head, and 
kissed me full on the mouth. 

“There! Go and tell Peter that! You'll 
have a devil of a time explainin’ when I 
give her my version of our little flirtation!” 

“You brute! You beast!” was all I 
could find to say. 

“Brute? Beast? Am I? I say, you’re 
a jolly attractive little vixen when you’re 
angry! You needn’t try to tell me women 
don’t like cavemen. I know better! The 
sample was toppin?’—think JI’ll feast 
again!” 

I tried to escape him, but, as I started 
to run away, he caught me by my dress and 
crushed me to him with the relentless grip 
of his powerful arms. 

The garden was absolutely deserted, and 
the windows of the inn were dark. From 
the first it was a losing fight against sheer 
brute strength. I did finally succeed in 
freeing one hand, and with it I beat wildly 
against his breast. I might have been an 
infant hammering its tiny fist against the 
door of a castle for all the impression my 
futile blows made on that massive chest. 
He laughed at my frantic efforts and tight- 
ened his hold about me. 

I suddenly knew how it felt to want to 
kill, and in that instant I could have com- 
mitted murder without a qualm. 

When I tried to scream, my cries were 
stifled by a large, moist, perfumed hand 
against my mouth. I shook my head to 
free myself. 

“Will no one hear me?” I gasped in 
despair. 

__And then I, who had never fainted in my 
life, felt everything go black. I don't re- 
member whether I actually lost conscious- 
ness; but I was suddenly brought back to 
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my senses by the sharp impact of bare 
knuckles against yielding flesh. At the 
same instant Reggie loosened his hold about 
me, his huge bulk measured its length on 
the gravel, and I should have fallen had not 
a pair of strong arms caught me. 


VII 


Constance! Look at 
Tell me you’re not 


“ Miss MALDEN! 
me! Speak to me! 
hurt!” 

Through fluttering eyelashes I saw Cap- 
tain Tremayne’s anxious face bending over 
me, while the tenderness in his voice turned 
my heart to water. 

“ Quick!” he urged. “Put my coat 
about you, and come with me. That per- 
isher won’t wake for a good five minutes!” 

Giving the unconscious Reggie a con- 
temptuous kick, he hurried me up the path. 

“ How did you know I was here?” I 
asked, as we went. 

“ Later—I’ll tell you later. Just now 
what we want is to get away as fast as pos- 
sible. There must be no scandal!” 

In the office he threw a five-pound note 
on the desk. 

“ This will cover the lady’s bill,” he said. 

Then, drawing me out through the vesti- 
bule, he hustled me into the familiar blue 
car, which stood throbbing at the tavern 
entrance. 

“We'll send for the luggage later,” he 
called to the astonished landlady, who had 
hastened after us into the street. 

Then, vaulting into the front seat be- 
side me, he let out the brakes and we shot 
madly down the empty road. 

Captain Tremayne’s sudden arrival at 
the inn, like some avenging meteor dropped 
from the sky, his swift annihilation of the 
enemy, his strategic exit from a hectic sit- 
uation—all this seemed so right, so precise- 
ly as it should be, that for the instant I 
was content to ask no further questions, 
knowing only that he was there beside me, 
protecting me, taking care of me. 

For a while, as the motor rushed past 
the milestones, Pat sat silent, his attention 
concentrated on his driving. But finally 
he turned to me, his eyes black with anger. 

“The rotter!” he cried. “ I’m sorry now 
I didn’t kill him. Some day he’ll get the 
bullet he deserves!” Then, in quick change 
of mood, he asked: “ Are you sure you’re 
all right?” 

“ Perfectly. It was stupid of me to 
faint. I’m not a weakling, as a rule.” 
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“Funny little girl! Don’t you realize 
that helplessness is woman’s great charm? 
A man wants to feel that she needs his pro- 
tection. Take that conceit away from him, 
and you rob him of half his usefulness.” 

“That’s a point worth remembering; 
but the important thing to me just now is, 
how did you happen to be at Mickleham 
to-night? Surely it wasn’t just blind 
chance?” 

“ Anything but that. I knew exactly 
where you were, and I had the drive of my 
life getting to you.” 

“ Tell me every little thing. After the 
way you rushed off from Bamfyld Hall I 
never expected to see you again.” 

“ Should you have cared?” 

“ First answer my question.” 

“T’m not quite sure this is the moment 
for confession, but this much I will say— 
after our ride the other night I suddenly 
knew that I had to get to London at once, 
and I started for town the minute you had 
disappeared into the house. Didn’t even 
stop to pack a bag. What did you think 
when you found me gone next morning?” 

“TI wondered—and I was furious. It 
was so unlike you to be deliberately rude, 


and to go without even saying good-by!” 
“It did look rotten of me, I admit, but 


my errand simply couldn’t wait. The in- 
stant it was accomplished I drove straight 
back to Bamfyld, only to find you gone. 
Then I looked for Peter.” 

“ Well?” 

“She had vanished, too. It all seemed 
devilishly mysterious; so I jumped into the 
car again and drove like a madman to Cur- 
zon Street.” 

“Was Peter there?” 

“ She was,” he answered grimly. “ At 
first she declared she had no idea where 
you were, but I felt that she was lying. I 
kept at her till I made her tell me where 
you’d gone and what you were doing at 
Mickleham. I could cheerfully have stran- 
gled her for putting you in such a false po- 
sition. I know Reggie Bagot—he and I 
were in the trenches together in France. I 
fully realized there wasn’t a second to 
lose.” 

“Why? What did you think could pos- 
sibly happen to me?” 

“JT didn’t quite know, but I did know 
Reggie. I had an idea he would try some 
of his beastly tricks on you. The war 
ruined him. Because he was a good-look- 
ing dufier in his uniform, a lot of silly, sex- 
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mad women threw themselves at his head 
and made him believe he was irresistible. 
He hasn’t got over the delusion yet. What 
he needed to bring him to his senses was a 
sound thrashing, and I’m glad I was the 
man who made him see stars!” 

A sharp swerve in the road claimed Pat’s 
attention, but a moment later he continued: 

“TI stopped at Curzon Street just long 
enough to tell Peter what had brought me 
to London, and, incidentally, what I 
thought of her for getting you into such a 
mess. Then I wasted a precious fifteen 
minutes getting a bite to eat. I’d have been 
at Mickleham half an hour sooner if I 
hadn’t had tire trouble.” 

“ Your entrance was perfectly timed. 
Nothing could have been neater.” 

I laughed in remembrance. 

“Don’t do that!” He spoke sharply. 
“Tt’s no laughing matter. I see red when- 
ever I think of what might have happened 
if I hadn’t got there in time!” 

“ Don’t be tragic, and please don’t think 
that I’m ungrateful. Fortunately, I shan’t 
bother my friends much longer. I’m going 
home on the next boat.” 

With a jerk that threw me against him, 
Pat suddenly brought the engine to a dead 
stop. Then, quite unexpectedly, he put 
his hands on my shoulders and gripped 
them till they hurt. 

“Going home? So you are — but not 
quite as you think. You’re going home 
with me. You're going to marry me and 
stay with me for the rest of your life. When 
you take your next trip, and your next, and 
your next, you’re going with me, and I 
promise you you'll find me a husband who 
won’t let his wife stray very far from his 
side!” 

“Your wife! Has it never entered your 
mind that perhaps my consent might be 
necessary ?”’ 

“That for your consent! You’re mine. 
You’ve been mine since the world began, 
and you always will be mine. If you 
imagine I’ve the slightest intention of let- 
ting you go, now that I’ve found you, 
you’re mistaken!” 

“The era of the Sabine women is past. 
Mairiage to-day requires something that 
you seem to have overlooked.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ Love.” 

“ Love, is it?” he repeated, breaking into 
his infectious chuckle. ‘ Why, I’ve always 
loved you! From the first evening I met 
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you something went wrong inside me. I 
couldn’t eat. I couldn’t rest. I thought 
I was off my feed; but the night when you 
and I went driving in the moonlight, and 
I saw you, the veal you, I knew what had 
shot my appetite and my sleep alli to pieces. 
Having once diagnosed my case, I rushed 
off for the remedy; for I had sense enough 
to know that there was but one medicine 
for my complaint.” 

‘“T hope you found it.” 

“T jolly well did! It’s right here in my 
pocket now, and you’re going to share the 
dose with me!” 

“ You speak in riddles,” I jested. 

“ Don’t interrupt your future husband, 
madam!” cried Pat. ‘“‘ He doesn’t like it. 
As I was saying, that night under the stars, 
when I saw in your eyes something that 
wasn’t hatred, I bally well went off my 
head. I knew I’d found my mate—upon 
which, dear, kiss me and say you love your 
Pat!” 

No woman likes to be won without some 
semblance of a struggle. Two moods 
warred within me—one, a reluctance to 
yield too easily to this man who seemed so 
sure of me; the other, a wild desire for in- 
stant capitulation. The latter carried the 
day, for I had sense enough to see that life 
without Pat would be a blank and barren 
thing. So, without further resistance, I 
gave him my lips, and in a moment I 
learned the meaning of perfect bliss. 

Lost to our surroundings, heedless of 
time and place, knowing only that we had 
found paradise, we sat entranced, absorbed. 
Then, dimly, through our consciousness 
crept the rhythmic throb of the engine, bid- 
ding us be up and away. 

1 heard it first, but said nothing, perfect- 
ly content with this little deserted stretch 
of moonlit English road. Finally, however, 
Pat awoke to practical things. 

“ Jove!” he cried. “ We've got to hurry, 
if we expect to reach London at a decent 
hour. Peter’s waiting for you at her flat. 
You'll stay there to-night, and to-morrow 
morning we’ll be married.” 

_“ To-morrow! That’s out of the ques- 
tion. You know as well as I do that in 
England one’s banns must first be pub- 
lished, and that takes all of three weeks.” 

“ Aha, young woman, that’s where you’re 
wrong! Haven’t you ever heard of a spe- 
cial license? That’s what I bolted off from 
Bamfyld to get, and that’s the precious 
document I’ve got tucked away in my 


pocket at this moment. I wasn’t taking 
any chances of having you change your 
mind. Confess, now, that even an Ameri- 
can couldn’t be much more of a hustler 
than Patrick Tremayne!” 


VIII 


THE car sped swiftly through the dark- 
ness. Soon the London suburbs shot into 
view — Wimbledon Common, Wimbiedon, 
and Putney, with its trim houses set back 
in pretty gardens. Lights shone out here 
and there through half drawn curtains. 
There was a sense of home in those peace- 
ful dwellings; and as I looked at them I 
knew there was only one thing that I want- 
ed—a hearth that should be Pat’s and 
mine, across which we would look down 
tranquilly upon the passing years, content 
in each other, happy in our mutual love 
and possession. 

It was midnight when we reached Cur- 
zon Street. Peter was waiting for us—a 
silent, different Peter, upon whom Pat’s lec- 
ture had evidently had a chastening efiect. 

‘“ You must be starved after your long 
drive. Come and get some food,” she said, 
leading the way into the candle-lit dining 
room. ‘“ We can talk between bites.” 

Over the cold capon and artichokes, the 
Gruyére, biscuits, and Chateau Yquem, we 
reached an understanding. 

“I was a rotter, Connie, and I’m most 
frightfully sorry,” Peter said. ‘ Don’t tell 
me what happened at Mickleham—I’d 
rather not know. I’ve made up my mind 
to give Reggie another chance. Perhaps I 
expected too much of him, and made too 
little allowance for certain streaks in his 
nature, which, after all, weren’t all his fault. 
You see, he’s my man. I’ve got him in the 
blood, and that’s a fatal thing. When all’s 
said and done, I’d rather have a few hours 
of happiness with him than a lifetime of 
unsatisfied longing without him. You two 
dears will probably be cloyingly and con- 
ventionally happy, but you’ll never know 
the excitement and the thrills that Reggie 
has given me. I’ve suffered—yes, but I’ve 
lived; and to me that’s worth all the agony 
and tears.” 


The rest is quickly told. A quiet mar- 
riage the next morning at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, with a nervous and somewhat 
distrait Peter and a sad-visaged but per- 
functorily cheerful verger as our sole wit- 
nesses; then a little three-cornered wedding 
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breakfast at Claridge’s, Peter’s blessing and 
departure, and Pat and I stood alone on 
the threshold of our new life. 

“Come around to the bank with me?” 
I suggested to my husband—how that word 
still thrills! ‘I want to see if there’s any 
mail for me.” 

I found the usual batch of messages from 
home, plus brother Tom’s sixty-dollar 
check, which I promptly cashed. 

“ Just one more errand, dear,” I plead- 
ed, “ and then I promise to settle down to 
married life like a proper wife.” 

“ Right-o!” agreed Pat, with a cheerful 
grin. 

THE 


MAGAZINE 


This time we stopped at the Brents’, 
where the austere and disapproving Mrs. 
Briggs opened the door and did her best to 
look pleased at my unexpected return. 

“ Mrs. Briggs,” I said, enjoying the sud- 
den and rapid thawing of her manner, from 
polar frost to tropic warmth, “ here’s a lit- 
tle present for you.” 

I slipped the pounds, shillings, and pence 
of brother Tom’s check into her hesitant 
yet eager hand. 

“That’s that!” chuckled Pat, as he 
helped me into the car. “ And now,” he 
added, “it’s all aboard for Paris and for 
paradise!” 

END 





DEEP FOREST 


WHEN I was a youngster, 


A wild wood rover, 
The flowers spoke high to me, 
And they said: “ Enjoy!” 


They said: “ Drink here with us 
Earth’s cup that runs over!” 
And I heard them eagerly, 


When I was a boy. 


But now I’m no longer 
A lad that goes leaping, 


And the flowers are silent, 


Tis the trees speak to me. 


And what they say, slowly, 


Is all in keeping 
With a pine, storm-twisted, 
And the dark spire tree. 


T. Morris Longstreth 
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